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Amyal in Greece — Patras — Gulf of Corinth— Loutrachi— 
Isthmus — Peirseus— Athens — Temple of Theseus — Acro- 
polis— Pnyx—.dBschines— Hill of Mars— St Paul., 

I OCCUPIED myself for nearly six months, from the 
b^inning of December, 1843, to near the end of 
May, 1844, in the fulfilment of a wish I had long* 
formed, that of visiting Athens, ^gypt, the Holy 
Land, and Syria. On my way from Malta to 
Athens, I passed three very happy days among 
my old friends at Corfu ; a sojourn made all the 
more agreeable to me by the hospitality and kind- 
ness of the Lord High Commissioner, Lord Seaton, 
— ^by the opportunity it gave me of forming his 
acquaintance, and by all which in that short time I 
saw of the measures in progress under his wise and 
good government for the benefit of a people whose 
many excellent qualities I so well know, and which 
deserve to be kindly cherished, frankly acknow- 
ledged, and affectionately remembered. As I eagerly 
closed with the warmly expressed invitation I re- 
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b ARBIVAL IN GREECE— FATRAS. 

ceived again to visit Corfu and the islands on my 
way back from Syria, I postpone to the account of 
my return thither all notice of the observations I 
was enabled to form on sul)jects so interesting to 
me. I proceed to the main object of my journey. 

On the 20th of December 1 left Corfu in an 
Austrian steam-packet for Fatras. There, the 
next mornhig, 1 spent a couple of hours with Mr. 
Crowe, the British consul, breakfasting with him, 
and afterwards walking with him and his family 
over the town and the magnificent hill at the back 
of it, on which its ancient castle stands, and other 
ground on its outskirts, which he and I had tra- 
versed together nearly ten years before. About 
half a mile to the south-westward of the town, on 
the shore, are a Bmall church and well, dedicated 
to St. Andrew, near the epot where, according to 
tradition, that apostle was crucified. We visited 
the school of Mutual Instruction (eryoXccov aXXiyXo- 
, h^tTKa\eior)f established and conducted by the 
Oreeks themselves, but which has also derived great 
advantage from the attention bestowed upon it by 
the daughters of Mr. Crowe, whose hereditary 
talents * bo eminently qualify them for rendering 
their assistance valuable in the advancement of such 
objects. 

Fatras is famous in the history of the Grecian 
war of independence, as the place where the vene- 

• Mr. Crowe is son of William Crowe, formerly publick 
orator of the University of Oxford ; a man whose memory 
is respected by all who were'admitted to acquidntance witn 
him, and "whose taste and learning none are strangers to 
who have read froai his pen some of ^tfie test lectures and 
treatises ever published on the subject of English metrical 
'imposition. 
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rabde Bkbop "GrennanaB headed the first levolt 
against Ifae Tarks. Bere he veased the banneir of 
the white cross, tmsiippaited bfithy the enthnsiasra 
of'&ke mottntadneere of the sura > euM< Kag dirtrict. The 
example soon spread to liie epponte eoast. It 
kindled a spiFit of obstinate xedslanee «t Mino- 
longhi, Tlus ffsrit was fso oopgasised by the genius 
of Lord Byron, and oenduct^ by thedevot^ pa- 
triotism of PrBwce Mayroccvdato, as to enable a 
small town harrdly walled towaordB the Umd side, 
and almost wi^hemt means of suooeur from the sea, 
to chaflenge «tM the means t^nct Turkish JBtolia 
could biing agannst it, and, after enduring a siege 
of ^ght months, to beat baek the Moslem force 
upon a oooBtsy which this sueoessliad iiwpired with 
a kmdr e d confidence, and had called forth to its 
aOotited duties in the eause of GTeoian (freedom. 

From Fatras we stood «p the Gulf of Corinth ; 
soaaery not altogether new to me, sinee, in former 
times, I had hmded from thence »t the Scala di 
Sakma (ancaeiftOirrha), on anesBonraioHto D^phi.* 

We passed thc'Castles of i^e Morea. We passed 
Lq^antD on our left, which ^edss down upon the 
waters ftrnous for that renowned searfight so well 
placed by Lord l^rron as mteimediaite in Instory 
between Aetium and Tra&lgar. We passed Vos- 
titza, with its humble pier, ito fiat-roofed houses, 
and stupendous plane-^tree, on eur right ; and, on 
the same raght, haying seen a gloriouB sunset 'Cast 
all its varied colours en the pine forests, roc3», and 
snows of the Parnassus range, we anchored at Lou- 
trachi (the « little bath ''), xt the north-eastern 
end of the Bay of 'Corinth. 

♦ See Appendix I. 
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8 LOUTSACHI. 

The origin of the name of Loutrachi will easily 
appear to any one who will walk about two hun- 
dred yards along a low shelf of rocks overhanging 
the sea to the westward of a small custom-house, 
which alone marks the site of what was formerly a 
town. He will there, at the foot of the rocks, find 
three hot springs, each distant about ten yards from 
the next to it ; the furthermost, the most power- 
ful, rising in a narrow cavern, and gushing in a 
strong stream into the sea. Each of these springs 
(I did not try them with a thermometer, but only 
by wading into them, the furthermost reaching 
nearly to my knee) is of the temperature of cer- 
tainly more tlian ninety degrees, I should think 
somewhere about a hundred, of Fahrenheit. 

From Loutrachi, on the morning of the 22nd, I 
walked with some of the party from our vessel 
across the isthmus. Our luggage was carried on 
cars to Kalamaki, near to the ancient Cenchreiae, 
on the opposite gulf, where another Austrian 
steamer waited to receive us. This passage is, in fine 
weather, much better made on foot than in a car with 
the luggage, and quite as expeditiously. The track, 
which is called the Hexamilion (six miles), but 
which, in truth, is not more than five in length, 
commands an expanse of rare beauty all along. 
During the first half of the walk, the Aero Co- 
rinthus and site of the ancient city stand full in 
view ;* that city, the ** friend of Sparta, and rival 
of Athens," the last stronghold of the Achaian 

♦ I do not break in upon the order of time in my narra- 
tive, by describing places which I did not visit fill sub- 
sequently to the time of which it treats. Some months 
afterwaras, I had an opportunity of passing a few hours at 
Coriuth. 
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leagae, once famous above all other cities in Greece 
for the extent of its commerce, the beauty of its 
coinage, and the skill of its artisans ; — Corinth, the 
queen of seventy prosperous colonies, and, amidst 
all the allurements of its own wealth and luxury, 
and in the days when Grecian liberty was lost, the 
home and refuge of the ancient philosophy, and the 
first among the Grecian schools to receive and 
spread forth among the Gentiles the doctrines of 
the Christian revelation. 

The latter half of the walk across the isthmus 
leads down a sandy path, among young f pine- trees, 
juniper, and cistus, to one of those prospects seen 
nowhere but in Greece: a range of deep blue 
waters, studded with islands, and bounded on either 
Bide by swelling mountains and bold pinnacles, 
every one of them a time-honoured monument, as 
it were inscribed with some great name sacred to 
us from our earliest days ; — the gorge through 
which Ijeonidas passed on towards Thermopylee, the 
hills of Phyle and of Thebes, and those which look 
down upon Megara, Eleusis, Salamis, and ^gina, 
as they rise successively over the bay of Cenchrea, 
and the Saronick gulf on the way to Athens. 

We reached the Peiweus by moonlight. It is a 
fine bright harbour ; to be entered, as of old, only 
through the narrow opening between the pillars of 
the Lions. The ancient p^estals are still there. 
The statues with which they had been adorned by 
Cimon were carried away by Morosini and his 
Venetians, who, in a spirit well befitting a Vandal 
origin, memorized his own shameful plunder by 
changing the glorious name of Peirseus into the 
bastard compound of Porto Leone. But classical 
as well as moral justice has at last been done be- 
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tween these two fiunous sea-born iqpuUicks of 
ancient and of modera Europe : AthoiSy who fiist 
framed and estahlifthed within h«r walls that scheme 
of popular juri^riidenee whieh has sinee been 
applied as the sa^eguaord of peisonal rights and 
pufoliek justice in aU free states ; Yenice, who in- 
vested with the sjFmbolaofdemoeracy the most cruel,, 
odious^ and debauching tyranny of whick any his- 
tory bears recoid, and who finally, having surren^' 
dered all on purchase, even to the fiymbols them- 
selves whieh she had so long di^onoured, lies 
chained to the fbotataol of one of the last remainingf 
ai?bitrary governments of the world* The lions of 
the Peineus are at Venice stilL But the PeizaMis 
ia now again a Grecian port, and Athens the capital 
of a free country, made so by the act of her child- 
ren ; while Yenice,. a^ city of deserted palaces, is 
but the se^lchre of a prood, vicioua aneestvyi. 
whose desci»idants ace subjects of Austria* 

The entrance* of the Pcdnmis is eztronely ill 
lighted at ni^t On each, of the pillars is a lan- 
tern. These are intended to be searmarks for the 
coast, as ^ell as guidea through a channel where a 
large ship in passing has but little room to sptae 
on either side.. But they are much too dim to an- 
swer the former purpose well at any^ time ; and the 
latter purpose is left unprovided for during the 
greater number of the daxk hours ; for the lanterns 
are so ill furnished that they begin to ^^ pale their 
ineffectual firea" generally witUn three or four 
hours of being kindled, and, throu^ the winter 
months, when their duty begins early, always ex- 
pire about midnight. The lighthouse on the head- 
land anciently csdled the Promontory of Aleimus, 
to the southward of the entrance, standing between 
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the Pdx»us aad Manichea, answers well the pur- 
pose oi a distant aeoHnask. The J^&aeaa is fineij 
flanked by this gioimd on the one hand, and mk tl»e 
other by the high hiOs which to the northward 
reach from ^fflleia to Flumes. It is hollowed oat 
into a grae^uHy curved basin, de^ and clear, of 
nearly a mile in ext^it each way, lined at its termi- 
nation: to the cast by a newly built and deanly town, 
aad backed by a distant view of Atiiens in all its 
glory at afaoot five milesacroas the plain. For the 
finrt half mile oi the modem road to lAthens, the 
long walls of Thcnnstoelesy completed nnder the 
name of the Trifde Wall by Peiicksy may still at 
intenrals be traced^ At abcoit a (parter of a mile 
to the rig^t of the read, and a mile £rom the Pei- 
EBBtts, is the tomb of SJajcaiskaki, and of the Gre^ 
and PhUhellenes^ who fell nnder the sabres of the 
Tmkish' eavairy ia the attempt to raise the siege 
of Athens ia 1827* This is the saaie gionnd on 
which, but with a y&pj diflercnt issue as respected 
the freedom of the eoantsy,. the Athenun garrison 
under Archelaua the Cappadocian was destroyed 
by SyUa, at the close of the hist struggle made in 
Greece against the Roman power.. To the mmc 
heights toa to which Axehelaus retired with the 
mangled remains of those whom he had led. Gene- 
ral Church ^feeted a masterly selreat, en the even- 
ing of his disastrous battle (undertaken, I believe, 
against his advice), in the &ce of an overwhelming 
foxce which was. pouring in firom every direction, 
and eove*ing the whole plain between the Peirseis 
and the city. 

Nothing has been left undescribed of the genezal 
appearanee of the city and plain of Athens. 'Rverv- 
body is now femiliar with it, even sueh as k 
them only thiowgh the full and exact d^ails 
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by Colonel Leake and Dr. Wordsworth, the archi- 
tectural elevations and restorations of Mr. Cockerell, 
and the clever and fiiithful panoramick drawing- 
published a few years ago, from the pencil of Mrs. 
Bracebridge. Yet there are effects, not of colour- 
ing and of lights and shadows only, but created by 
the very outline of the hills and buildings as you 
shift your ground in approaching them, which no 
general description can give to the imagination, and 
even the best drawings must i^l to convey to the 
eye ; but they forcibly impress themselves on the 
mind when presented in their wondrous reality. 

Of all that architecture has done in this way, I 
think the Temple of Theseus, every part of which 
has been so much studied, and so often repre- 
sented by artists, is what not only the most de- 
lighted but% astonished me in its relation to all 
that surrounds it. There is a grandeur belonging 
to its position for which I was quite unprepared. 
Occupying, as it does, aground so much below even 
the base of the rock of the Acropolis, still its com- 
manding height above the whole of the modern, 
and the site of the ancient city, is what I have never 
seen a drawing or description which gave me an 
adequate idea of. From afar, it seems hardly to 
rise above the plain ; but, as you approach it, and 
chiefly as you stand under its eastern portico, look- 
ing down on that part of the city where, of old, a 
wide street led from it to the Dorick gate of the 
second Agora, you see in its full majesty the lofti- 
ness of the station to which you have gradually 
mounted. And this is in no wise impair^ by the 
much greater height of the Acropolis that over- 
hangs you. And your admiration of these things 
does not subside with the first surprise. Far 
«t>ierwise. The Parthenon, so well said by Dr. 
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Wordsworth to he ^ the finest baiUiiig in the 
finest situation in- the world/' all Athens (I 
mean not that of the Bomans, the Yenetianfy 
or the Bavarians, but the Athens of Perides) 
grows and improves vastly upon your admiration the 
oflener you see and the better you know it. As 
with all that is loveliest in beauty, there is, if such 
a word may be applied to the forms and colours of 
architecture and of country, a kind of expression, 
which, on better acquaintance, gives a cluum and 
^gnity beyond what firom the first you acknowledge 
in its fiiultless symmetry of feature. Each building 
stands in the best possible rdation to all the rest; 
and the lines along which Art has arranged that 
you should approach it are those firom which it is 
to be seen to greatest advantage. As you draw 
nearer, its proportions become more grand, and the 
fine mellow complexion of the antique marble, 
blended rather than contrasted with the rich hues 
which mantle over the country around, are effects 
such as no painter can give, and few would dare at- 
tempt to copy fidthfully. Standing on the eastern 
brow of the Acropolis, I saw the sun rise over 
Hymettus, full against the portico of the Parthenon, 
and lighting up its whole fi&ce, in its minutest 
details, even to the round stains left by the votive 
shields which hung above the architrave during the 
second Peloponnesian war. Far behind me, streams 
of purple and crimson crept along the sides of 
Pames and Deceleia, till the white houses and gar- 
den walls began to sparkle below where once were 
the villas and stoae of Academus. This was a scene 
which one who has looked upon it can never de- 
scribe, and never forget. The same sun has, it is 
true, at its daily rising, beheld Athens, for nearly 
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three thooMad jeumy as example nr i momwu ii( 
of great renowa, and hm awakened 1^ Hmts nf tiie 
aamedifaatearoiiiidlier: bat, aeyovstaadoat^ 
rock in the monung twilight, tiJi the &at gadli of 
the retnrniagdawii pomBthioagh tfae goiys ef A(- 
tiea aad at eveiy moment growa ioloa bitialleraiid 
wanner gleam, calliiig mth i^ain horn dafkaeK 
each bright landmarl: of her heroic hartoiy, k k 
aueiynottoo &ndfal or too cached an iangiaatioD 
which can at each an hoar exult in it, as ki a livii^ 
type of jojM tliiDg8y*-4fae Buarfiine <^ peace aad 
jaetioeandedacatiea restered, after eo long mhight, 
to the plains, the ceorts, and the schools eft that 
noble knd, togrther with the bait of fcaaaaa hkes- 
ings, libertj. 

The Ion? tract of oHme gimre, stntdtfng dbag 
the sites of the A cad e my and Cekaoa, and fiu- to 
the north and mmih of thea^ hm a veiy temaikakik 
appearance thn>ug|i the dsamees of a monu^ or 
evening twUigbt. Theint moniii^^ after mj arri- 
val, when I looked oat upon them fi^ my window, 
I was, £>r a short time, decerved into the impels- 
ajon o£ there being aa arm of (hesea spreading kself 
along the plain befone me. And tias very m«eh 
ooofused my geogmphical notions of die Plain of 
Athens. I did not remember then that passage Ib 
^Jr^Wordswarth's book, to the striking troth of 
S^^L^^ reading it again, lean from CKperieaoe 
»w\tostifiio^s " The thick wood of olives, still 
i^^hi^^ XlLf;^ Ac«ie«yj^a^«« 
aiiiunmai hree^J^ ^*^ * «*^ sea ijppflmg m the 

-tW:^^^^«fAe modem 
**" of tfae Winds to the 
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inai of tiie rock, i» tlie least adTantageous of asy. 
FoTy on that aide, the nertlMm one, neitfaer of the 
p(tftieo» of the Pavtheaon is to be seen, and a few 
only (^ the i»l]ar» that ceuiected tkem are kft 
staodingf since the last bontbaidaMnt bj the Tnrks. 
Yon axe so nwch uBder the brow, tint the Sara* 
cenick wall whicb crowns k entirely hides fron 
yoo the tai^ple o£ Minerva Polias, which would 
at a greater distance break the long line facing 
yon. Bot the side pflkis also of &e Parthenon, 
being most €^ them laid low, Mttle is visible firom 
hoMO save the bluff CHif risii^ behind the honsev 
of the dtj-y crowned with a straight embattled waU 
whose square towers even do not rise above the 
flat ext^it of its tofi. It is when you have mounted 
the winding path freni die Areopagus on the west, 
and are withia a few yard» of where the buUdings 
of the Propylsea rise, to the right ef the ascent, 
that the wh^e mi^esty of the edafioe is disclosed. 
Colonel Leake was, I believe, the first to draw at* 
tention to the oMxIe in which the Greeks managed 
the entrances of their fi>rtified places, so that the* 
right, the unshidded side of persons approaching 
tton, should always be exposed ^alon? the whole 
way. TJie wwrilani tiius had no deifence against 
the weapons of the ganiKMi, unless he braced hie 
afaseld on ids right arm ; kaqpeding thus the acticm. 
of his sw<ad, or vpeaty or sling, or bow. But the 
most exquisite Unes of beauty were studied here as 
carefully a* the useful ones of defence ; and it is 
v»y observable, in mounting towards the Parthe- 
non, how artfidly they are coml»ned. At every 
step from the oater gale, as you approach from the 
HiU of Mars, or by the ancient Peire&au Way, and 
fi»m the v«y beginning of tiae ascent, for full iialf 
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a mile of ancient road from the opposite side (that 
of the JlisBoSy the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
and the great theatre of Bacchus), your right 
shoulder is turned towards the walls. And the 
winding course that opposed this difficulty to an 
enemy, brought also the stranger coming to admire, 
and the procession to worship and sacnfice, up to 
the most picturesque angle of each successive build- 
ing. After you have passed the temple of the Un- 
winged Victory and the Propylaea, then it is that the 
Erechthaeum, Minerva Polias, Pandrossium, and 
Parthenon, are in turn presented ; each in its noblest 
perspective, not full-faced, like the Madeleine of 
Paris, or like those many monuments of a taste not 
Attick which line the sides or front the extremities of 
the wide streets of London. I cannot but believe that 
the utmost effort of reflection and taste is required 
to apply successfully an imitation of Grecian archi- 
tecture, where it is so rarely fitting to climate, ha- 
bits, or historical associations, in the countries of 
the north. Nothing surely is plainer than the error 
committed in building, line for line, upon a Grecian 
model on any ground or in any scenery dissimilar 
from that where the original was placed. Even 
the proportions themselves, after all the measure- 
ments which these buildings have for so many 
ages undergone, are a difficulty to our ablest archi- 
tects, of whom the best are they who feel the most 
how much on this subject yet remains to be learned. 
They have long known that all these models differ 
in the symmetry of their parts according to the 
height and general character of the ground on 
which they stand and over which they are to be 
approached. They have long learnt that, in these 
things, as in many others, there is a certain spirit of 
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compromise which is not at yariance with the 
strictest principles, while it abates the harshness of 
their application. And, as in mosick the tuning 
of an instrument is a merely meclianical process, 
whereas the harmonizing of the chords afterwards 
makes trial of the ear and genius of an accomplished 
musician, so, in the other arts, taste and genius are 
required to nicely arrange those modifications which 
give a charm to the whole, but are never perceived, 
except in the general effect. Thus it was left to 
Mr. Cockerell, and to the Germans who have fol- 
lowed him in the inquiry, within the last few years 
to discover that in the Parthenon and Temple of 
Theseus there is not one straight line. Not only, 
as any eye will easily detect, the tapering lines of 
each column, converging from the bottom of the 
shaft to the top, are curves, no one of which can be 
described £rom a single centre, but the axes them-* 
selves converge also to assist the perspective of 
height : and this in different degree, with reference 
to the different height of the ground the temple 
covers. Then, again, the ground-plan also is of 
curves. The columns both of the porticos and 
sides stand on convex lines. The converging of 
the axes of the columns is very distinctly shown in 
the diagrams even of that old but beautiful work of 
Stewart's. The convex lines of the ground-plan 
have been very recently and ably reasoned upon by 
Mr. Pennethorne,* and may be observed by look- 

* * Elements and Mathematical Principles of the Greek 
Architects and Artists,' by John Pennethorne, 1844. Mr. 
Pennethorne has also, I think, very sadsfactorily shown 
that Vitruvius was aware of this, but that it was not worth 
the toil or exijense of applying these refinements of art to 
works done for those who would not have had taste to ap- 
preciate Ihem, 
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ing along the iaee or aide from aa xagle of 
of these buildiagsi. All the linea of the architxanre», 
pedimentS) and p&ristyles^ are also curved. He 
who advised his countrynohen to onploy ev^rj hour 
in studying the ^^ exemplaxtA Gracay" well kaew 
that any imitatioa of such models^ to be parfeet m 
spirit, required genius little in£erioiir to that wiueh 
fkst conceived them«^ The advice, which had re- 
ference to the arts of writing and i^etoiick, tainted 
as those arts also were, eve& in the Augustan age, 
by the infusiona of the Oriental school, waa sar^ j 
not less applicable to the art of architectural design. 
And it was much required. For, without speaking 
of the grosser barbariama of Soman inoovatioo, 
s«cb as the monumental column with a massive 
capital made to auppoart nothing but the image of 
a man placed as £ut out of sight as iaventioA and 
labour could hoiat it,^ — ^without iq>eakiQg of aadt 
gross enormities of taste as these, — ^there ia not a 
Boman temple, save those built in the eolpniea by 
Grecian artists, which, though perhapa of the e&- 
actest proportions, does not want that tranquil mat- 
jesty of con^sition that distinguishes all the works 
bf that wondrous people from whom Eome pkui* 
dered or learnt all she ever poaseaaed or eves kaear 
worthy of &me in art or science. 

Before leaving the Acropolis and the ruins whieh 
still adc^n it, and the station where once stood that 
gigantick w<Mfk of Phidias, the statue of Minerva, 
the point of whose spear and golden crest seen 
above the Parthenon served as a sea-mark lor ma- 
riners on their course from Saniwai, I caiiaot but 
say a few words on that choice and graceful little 
lonick temple, high upon the right of the entrance 
of the PropylsBum, the temple of the.Unwinged 
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Vielory, Istely dketieiimbered fifom the screen of 
Trail and robli^A wtikk eoncealed k, and now un- 
dergmng^ a irery jn^doBsly cendQeted proeess of 
festofaitloB ; limited, as it ought to be, to setting 
up again in tAnar proper places tbe columns and 
gm;h parts of the architrarve as had ^dOen. This 
was proceeding wlien I was in Athens, and was 
nearly completed when I last saw it. This bmld- 
ing is eminently worthy of notice; not less on ac- 
count of its history than of the singularity of its 
poedtian and the exceeding beauty of its structure. 
It was aTOti«« shrine dedicated to Victory, after the 
defeat of the Persian hosts at Marathon, Salamis, 
and Platsea, and the final retreat of ihe army of Mar- 
donius out of Oreece. The goddess was then first 
wenbipped by the Athenians as Nticiy ATrrcpoc, — 
as baTing stripped •odST her wings, to remain thence- 
forward with tbeir city. The baisement on which the 
eoImBBB stand was adorned with a reHef of figures, 
eEamples of the best style -of Ifie best times of 
Greek scnlptoie, as tb evidenced by the lew detached 
and nradkted fragments which were Ibund buried 
amoBg the heaps bdkrw. Three <^ these figures,. 
broken and much defiieed, are preserved and now 
]4aeed within the temple. Oie of them, the most 
pei^9Ct, but deprived of the head and part of the 
left arm, may, for gracdiitaess of form and action 
and per^tifm of dnipery, be placed in rivalry with 
the most admired of ^e Elgi^ mari)Ies. It is not 
of nore than about half the oze of life, and repre- 
sents Victory, her wings still displayed, but stoop- 
ing to loose her sandal in token of her intent to 
fio|oam in the midst of the trtumi^aBtt people. 
Whatever otiher important specimens ef sculpture 
have been li^ly discoveped are, witJi one excep- 
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tion, preserved in a temporary museum within the 
Temple of Theseus. One statue, eminently worthy 
of note, remains on its pedestal, in what is now an 
obscure court surrounded by mean houses, biit 
where once ran the famous Street of the Statues 
leading from the foot of the Temple of Theseus to 
the entrance of the second Agora. It is a figure 
deprived of head and arms, representing the monster 
Erichthonius, half man, half serpent. It was dis- 
covered not long ago, and, at the instance of Sir 
Edmund Lyons, cleared from the rubbish which 
had for ages covered it. I will not pause upon, 
what all have by description become so well ac- 
quainted with, the majestick columns of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, at the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the ancient city, which overlook the bed 
of the Ilissus, the Stadium, and ancient entrance 
from the Peirseus, nor the graceful little Choragick 
monument of Lysippus, nor the slope of that vast 
theatre of Bacchus on the southern base of the Acro- 
polis, where the plays of Aristophanes and the 
tragedians were ^presented before an audience, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, of 30,000 persons, and in view 
^f all those wonders of sun-bright nature and of 
&mous history to which the chorus so often makes 
appeal. Let us pass by the Musaeum hill, and the 
monument of Philopappas, and the tomb of Cimon 
at its foot, and, leaving the arches of the Temple 
of Herodes Atticus '^n tlie right, pause upon 
the site of the upper and lower Pnyx. In the 
latter of these is the Bema, from which Peri- 
cles and Lysias spoke the immortal panegy- 
ricks, and Alcibiades won the hearts of the people, 
and Demosthenes rallied for awhile their feint- 
ing spirits in the struggle with Philip for Athe- 
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niaa liberty. And liere JBschineii eantended 
gloriously, though Tanqoished, for the crown of 
eloquence against its mighty master. The perora- 
tion of .^schines in that great contest may well 
appear, to one who has not stood upon the q>ot, and 
looked round upon the scene where it was spoken, 
to be inflated declamation; words only of lofty 
sound. But when JEschines adjured the men of 
Athens,* first by the land of their for^thors and by 
the sun which was beaming over it, and next by the 
attributes of Manly Virtue, and Wisdom, and Edu- 
cation, in the judgement they should pass between 
himself and his matchless rival, he was justified by 
all that they were then beholding together from 
that place. Sunium, ^Slgina, the dbtant Pelopon- 
nesus, the Acropolis, the mountain range which 
bounds the Plain of Athens, from Corydallus, 
all round to where Hymettus and Laurium 
overlook the sea, all this was present under the 
brightness of that gorgeous climate. The most 
famous monuments of ancient valour were in view. 
The island and straits of Salamis were on the one 
hand ; on the other the spot consecrated to the me- 
mory of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, — so revered 
that no other votive stone was suffered to be placed 

u^fiMi' xttt tl fAif xttXHtf km} aJ^itf v»v &h»iifimr9f uavnyc^nKay 
iTrw tts l^uxifitif tl Ik Itiimi^i/s, Zg i3vtx{^ffy*"— iBschines, in 
' Kteaph. De Ck>ronft.' 

*< O Earth and Son, and Manly Virtue, and Intellect, and 
Education, by whom we distinguish ^ose thin^ which are 
excellent from those which are infamous, 1 mdeed ^ have 
given my ud, and have spoken ; and if, in my accusation of 
this iniquitous man, 1 have spoken well and suitably, then 
have I spoken as I wished; but if imperfectly, still to the 
best of my ability." 
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■ear thdv staiiaefr :* and the two voads wfaieh wooncl 
aerosB the plaia before them into the mountauis 
were those along whieh their fiir^ithers had 
■afched to Marathon and Ploteea, and had been 
•een retoming yietorions to their native eily wiiich 
they had saved. Hard by them were the spaees 
inom the earliest tones assigned to pdUie connae! 
and tile tribunalsy and, belund these, the sober 
▼raerable shades of the Aeademy. I cannot th^ 
believe this to have been mere unmeaning rhap- 
sody^ but a uraH comodered enmneratioa of ail 
the objects roundy tiie most fitthig to excite and to 
persuade. 

But proceed a little fitrther, and mount the rocky 
step» up which Saint Paul was borne by the people 
to the crest of the Areopi^as, and you are there 
i^oA a station whence was heard an eloqueoee 
move simple &Xj but &v more grand, and alike ap- 
plying itself to the objects foremost m the sight and 
lev^ence of those who heard him. The rhetociek 
of the apostle was the higher and the bolder. He 
applied himself to these things, not to flayer but 
reprove. He appealed not tO' nature, but straight 
to> Him by whom nature itself was made. He ap- 
pealed from the stately monuments of Pagan pride 
and worship to the reasonableness of a spiritual 
fiuth and the pure and humble doctrines of the 
Christian philosophy. The great temple of the 

* ** Kmt Bttuva trrwm snorw x^^X^^ tpve*w iv ay9^at o^w 
ttfi^uXtireu ^kttv Wag * A^fjtoiuf xat Apt&r»yttT9m,** ** And' tO 

exect a brasB eqneirtiiaii statue of .min m any pavt of ^ae 
Agosa (markefe>place) which Utej miffht choose, except near 
those of Hanno^us and Aristogeilonr Part of an hononury 
decree ui8crU>ed on a tahlet now in the poflsession of my friend 
Mr. Finlay, at Athens, giving leave to raise an equestrian 
itatna in the Agona, any wMre but mar those cf IRirmodius 
"--^ Aristogeiton, 
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Melary god!ienYn» towering' above hui wbere be 
steed. Belew, c» bis ri^ hand and en bis left, 
tfae tw& Agoias were glitteriiig wttb tiieir iuMs and 
aiten, and tbrongedwitb ape^e^ wbo, abeady t09 
wise and too refined ler tbe eoarse and neee ma^ 
terial idolatry of tbeir Bonmn master,, bad takes 
rdbge in 1X» addiation oi the ^Unknown Ged^** 
Tben and tbese it was thai be tbus spoke : ^Meir 
of Atbens, I peredre tbat in all tbmgs ye are too 
soperstitieus.— -For, ae i passed by and bebdd your 
devoti€«s, I Ibnnd an akar witb tbis inseriptk>n, 
^To tbe UidaiowB ,'€rod.' Wbom ye ignoxantly 
woisbip, Him tbereftve declare I unto you* God 
that made tbe world and all things tberein^ seeing 
that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not 
in temples made witii hands." 

1 ventored^ just now, to say tbat those who 
fiamed tbe Gseek mythology were too wise and 
tee refined fer tbe coarse and mere material idola* 
try to which the Romans afterwards reduced it. I 
tlunk I am justified. No one, surely, can have 
caxeiblly looked at this subject and fail to be con^ 
vineed that what in after-tnnes was, by the vulgar,, 
and by those who formed creeds fbr the vulgar, 
debased into an unreasonable polytheism — equi- 
potent divinities,, eaeh claiming tbe exclusive 
bomage of a distiwt class of votaries, and thus dis« 
tracting tbe worship of raankindi— in Ug origin 
was, and conturaed among the teachers of the Aca- 
demy to be, a system of attributes. These attributes 
became peraonified, to aid the imaginative purposes 
of tbe poets, or the corrupt purposes c^ the priests' 
who served at liie seyeral altars, or the ambitious 
purposes of the conquerors who traced a fictitious 
descent £ram thesevesal gods thus mysterialued ia 
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their essence by the poets and the priests. As the 
acts which had been done by many successive he- 
roes for the benefit of mankind in the ruder ages, 
such as the vanquishing of robbers, the discovery 
and colonization of new lands, or the bringing^ of 
old ones under profitable culture, were collected 
together and wrought into a mystic garb of general 
allegory, to deck out some demi-god for public 
worship : so also, inversely, such of the manifesta- 
tions of divine superintendence as could be traced 
in the operations of nature, or in the influences 
acting on the human mind, found an allegory in 
the supposed acts, adventures, or characteristic 
qualities distributed among many gods.* That 

* The achievements and adventures of the gods and 
demigods of Greece were originally records, not of violent 
and Ignoble passions, as they afterwards became in the de- 
generacy of Pagan fable, bat either of mystick attributes, 
or of the deeds of men who, having invented or performed 
things of publick benefit, were raised to a reputation of 
divinity : beautiful allegories, capable most of them, if not 
all, if pursued (and they are allegories worth pursuing), 
of easy solution. For example, — the Hercules of -ffitolia 
and Achamania wrestled through a whole summer with 
Achelous, till he broke off one of the monster's horns, 
which he gave to the nymphs, the daughters of Ceres, who 
next year restored it to the hero filled with fruits and 
flowers. The river which bears that name descends in one 
stream to the Ionian sea. But, at a short distance from the 
shore, a narrow and fertile valley branches off from the 
river in a more southerly direction, which bears every ap- 
pearance of having been at some time a second channel cut 
off and laid dry by art for husbandry. The Lake of Lema 
also has several gorges diverging from it towards the south, 
overgrown with high reeds and usually dry, but after heavy 
rains spreading malaria round from the noxious effluvium 
of the rank mud and water weeds. The Hercules of 
Argolis severed the necks of the Lemasan Hydra which 
breathed pestilence. But -the water rapidly found its way 
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wbich was specially received and worshipped as the 
protecting deity of Athens was perhaps the most 
splendid of all the Pagan conceptions ; the attri- 
bute of Wisdom, never represented as in infancy or 
tutelage, but perfect in majesty and power^ as at 
the first it sprang, armed, from the brain of Jove 
himself. It is not then to be wondered at that a 
people, who had, thus early, preferred such a wor- 
ship to that of the deities presiding over violence 
or sensuality, should, alone among the Gentiles, 
have been found by Saint Paul searching,, even in^ 
their darkness, after truth, before an altar raised 
to the " Unknown God." 

agsdn through the embankment, till Hercules commanded his 
companion lolas to sear the necks with fire, — to bum the 
reeds which made it insecure. And thus the labour was 
completed. I cannot, while on this subject, pass by without 
notice the splendid mythos of Saturn, X^am;, Time, — 
ordained, by the condition which gave him the government 
of the earth, ever to devour his own offspring. One Being 
alone was preserved from the general doom, — he who 
became, under different names, the immortal ruler of earth, 
and sea, and heaTcn, and hell, but chief among these, Zivt, 
the principle of life, first of the immortal gods. A grand, 
however imperfect, effort to reach in imagination the idea 
of an essence not only immortal but pre-existing from an 
eternity of time. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

Athens — Lycabettus — AcademuB — CJblonuB — I^oad to 
Cephissii — Grotto of theT^ymphs — Deceleia — Oropus — 
Aphidna— Boad to MaratTion— The Plain— Hemarks on 
the Battle— Keftum to Athens— Vale of Daphni— Eleusis — 
Salamis— Sir James Stirling's Remarks on the Battle ~ 
Grave of Themistocles, . j 

Tflx: new palaoe built for the King, aecoidingp to 
lilans and elevatioitB made at Monich, though oon- 
BtnMl;ed at a vBst expense of PenteHean marble, so 
entirely fails in its general effect, and in all its 
detuls, that its appearance, on every side from 
wMcb it can be viewed, reseisbles only that of a 
hnge manu&ctory. Nor acre the epaees haaadsome 
that are allotted to the apartments wttirin. The 
only vespect in which good taste or judgement has 
been applied, is in the choioe -of the atuation whic^ 
it disfigures, it is placed on a geatlyrisnig ground 
outside the] town, and occupies one side of an es- 
planade, across which it looks down a long street, 
called the Street of Hermes, that passes the Street 
of JSolus at right angles. The palace commands 
a fine view of the town in front. At a few hun- 
dred yards to its lefl, backed by the sea and the 
hills of the Morea, are the tall columns of the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympius, and, above them, the 
eastern cliff of the Acropolis, crowned by the Par- 
thenon. On its right, Lycabettus, with its little 
cloven rock, the trx^trrrj wtTpaj at its side, rises 
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proudly out of a plam which stretdbefi beyond it 
for ten or twelve mUes to PentelioHS^ and behind, 
to the east, is the range of Hymettas, beautiful in 
all its ontKneB, and in ^ooIcmiB that vary with eveiy 
^eam and everj diadow sweeping along its side. 
Lycsbettos, cur Anchesmus (the Lycabettus of 
Plato, Soarates, and Ariatophanes, the Anchesmus 
of FtosaniaB, for it is now well established that 
these are but the more ancient and more modem 
names of the same hill),* is steep and nigged on 
all sides ; but the ascent is neither long nor diffi- 
cult. ALfter abont a quarter of an hour's mount- 
ing, which becomes climbing among the rocks 
near the 4op, you arrive at the little church of St. 
Greoc^ on its highest pinnacle: and the view 
anrond is striking beyond description. The gene- 
laUy browxt and barren hue of the Plain of Athens 
15 agieoably relieved by frequent traets of oHyc 
grove, interflperaed here and there with little white 
viikB and fiffm-housesy and their adjacent gardens 
and £anced fields of cheerful cultivation. The 
Qxave of Academus, though for the most part pair- 
eeHed out into indosures of olive, and, exe^^ting a 
&sr fndt gardens and walled orange gproundB, con- 
taining hardly any other troes, is tMckly shaded 
by these, xnany of which are of venerable age and 
wild and picturesque forms. The river Cephisus 
no longer tqUs in one single stream through the 

• Dr. Wordsworth's argument ('Athens and Attica,' 
56) k snrelj conclusive to show that Lycabettus, assigned 
, PlflEto as on the boondarv of that part of the city called 
i&t Aeropotis, -^(^yposxte me Pnyx," and by Arutophaiies 
as the hill towards which the clouds flow in their way to 
Pftmes from the Great Theatre, was the same with Anches- 
mus, on which Pausanias places the statue of Anchesmian 
love. 
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Academy, but is divided into many small trickling 
rivulets conducted among difierent parts for irriga- 
tion. Yet these are mostly bright and rapid. The 
Cephisus is the only running watep that fiiuis its 
way thus &r on the plain in its course towards the 
sea. For the Ilissus, between Athens and "HymeU 
tus, is, save for a very short time after heavy rains, 
a dry ravine ; and the fountain of Callirfaoe but a 
small standing pool, used by the women of Athens 
as a place for washing linen. 

From the top of Lycabettus you look down on 
the streets of Athens as upon a map, aud trace 
through the new city, and among the hills and hol- 
lows and table-land around it, the limits and fea- 
tures of the old. The inner and outer Ceramicus, 
Melite, the space connecting the two Agorse, that 
runs to the east of " Mar^ Hill," where Xerxes 
pitched his tent before the citadel (Herodot. viii. 
52) ; the first Agora, here gpreen with early wheat, 
and there the ploughman and his team slow 
pacing, where of old the glittering processions 
wound their way among the temples, or multi* 
tudes thronged to the Bema's foot to catch those 
words from living lips which even now are words 
of fire to the reader in his study ; the second Agora 
from its western Dorick gate to the Temple of the 
Winds, — all Athens is in view, except the theatres 
and those parts of the southern wall which lie at 
the back of the Acropolis and the Hill of the Mu- 
saeum. While looking on the thin dry ground, 
once covered by a great city, where now the worn 
limestone rocks shoot up above the scanty soil, Dr. 
Wordsworth aptly cites that fine passage from 
Plato which describes them (Critia. iii. B.), " olov 
votniiTayToe a&ixaToe oard wtpupptiKuiac r§c y^c/' a* 
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the bones of a wasted body throiagh the earth which 
sinks around them. 

At about half a mile north-east of the Grove of 
the Acadijinyy two small round hills swell gently 
from the plfion, and on the top of the southernmost 
of these is a snaall monument of Pentelick marble. 
These little hills are on thesite of the ancient town 
of ColonuSy the birth-place of Sophocles, immor- 
talized in the tragedjr which beam its name along 
with that of CEdipus, and in whieh the hero, driven 
to dei^pair by the wrath of ihe lomiortals, lingers 
here to die. The monument on the hill was raised, 
a few years ago, to4he memory of Professor Mul- 
ler, and be lies buried beneath it. He had gona 
from Athens io Delphi to veriJfy some inscriptions. 
He was in bod health; and, working with too 
reckless a zeal through the heat of a mid-day sun, 
was seized with a fever, and was carried back to 
Athens but to find his grave aitiong scenes to which 
his devoted and karn^ ardour Imd so fondly at^ 
tachedhim. 

Pursaing either of the northern roads which 
lead along the Plain of Athens, you find tham meet 
atsixne six myes. from the city, near where you 
cross the Cephisus, at the foot of the small village 
of MarousL This place bears in its modern name 
the record of its ancient one, Amarysia^ where 
Diana was worshipped as the Amarysian Artemis. 
Dr. WcHrdsworth cites an inscription on a stone 
forming part of the church wall, and purporting to 
fix the limits of the sacred precinct round the 
temple of the tutelary goddess. (^Ath^s and 
Attica/ pp. 229, 230.) He also identifies the 
village of Calandra, which is near, with tbe 
Cdasnis, where also Diana was worshipped. (Schol. 

VOL. I. c 
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to the < Birds ' of Aristophanes, 874. ) Hardly two 
miles further on is Haracli, evidently the Hera- 
cleium mentioned by Plato in his will, wherein he 
bequeaths to his son a farm, and describes it as 
being near the road which runs to Cephissid and 
reaches on the south to Heracleium* (Diog^. v., 
Plato iii, 30, as cited by Dr. Wordsworth, p. 
231.) 

At about three miles north of Maroua is the 
source of the Cephisus, from which the village and 
surrounding demus in ancient times derived, and 
still the village bears, the name of Cephissid* 
Here was the villa of Herodes Atticus, and here, 
in the earlier times of Athens, the fiivourite resort 
of her wealthy citizens. Even now a few neat 
&rms are on the outskirts of the poor street of clay 
cottages. At about a furlong beyond the villi^pe, 
in a narrow rocky dell, overshadowed by a wood of 
ancient olive-trees, is the Grotto of the Nymphs, 
whence guides forth the main stream of the Ceplif- 
sus, whose waters flow through the Academy, and 
on whose banks the disciples of Socrates and Plato 
learnt the great philosophy which led to the con* 
templation of one only invisible God, and of the 
spiritual immortality of man. 

To the north-east of Cephissid, and at not more 
than three miles from the village, begins the Pen- 
telick range. The great quarries are on its southern 
side, facing Athens. North-west from hence,' at 
some ten or twelve miles across the plain, is the 
gorge of Deceleia, which, though not narrow, is 
commanded on the one side by the slopes of Pames, 
and on the other by a high and abrupt hill on which 
the^ fortress stood, so renowned in the hbtory of 
the second Peloponnesian war as the northern key 
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of Attica, the loss of which was the first event &tal 
to Athenian independence, when it fell into the 
hands of Sparta and Thebes. 

In company with Dr. Georee Finlay, well known 
as among those adventurous niends of Greece, the 
early Philhellenes, and since for his topographical 
researches and antiquarian learning,* I had passed 
many pleasant and friendly hours in Athens. He 
was good enough to accompany me through two 
very agreeable days, among the northern hills of 
Attica. We finished our first day's ride at his 
&nn, under what was the Acropolis of the ancient 
town of Aphidna. For a minute and very able 
dissertation on this wild but interesting country, 
and the proofs establishing here, beyond doubt as 
it appears to me, the place of that once famous 
fortress, I can do no better than refer to a well* 
written and ably argued little tract, called ' Remarks 
on the Topography of Qropia and Diacria,' and 
published by him at Athens, in 1838. He argues 
first, from the description given by Herodotus 
(vL 100) and by.Thucydides (viii. 60), that Oro- 
pus was on the shore of the Euboean channel, on 
the site of what is now cajled the Scala, or Agbios 
Apostolos, over against Eretria, now known as the 
ruins of Castri, in Euboea. He next shows Aphidna 
to have been a town and fortress of considerable 
importance, and to have given its name to a ter- 
ritory composing one of the twelve confederated 
districts of Attica. That it lay between the Demi 
of Deceleia and Epacria, and that it must have 
been in the way leading direct from Deceleia to 

* Anfhor of an admirablej^work lately published on 
' Greece imder the Komans.* '*' 

c2 
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Marathon, and that, from its forming a central 
point of refbge for the country between Mount 
Parnes and Khamnus, '* it must have covered the 
roads from Tanagra and Oropus whidi enter the 
Plain of Athens by the pass of Ektiphori, as wdl 
as the road which led from the upper Valley of the 
Waters of Marathon to the great maritime plain.*' 
All these confoderetions combined point distinctly 
to the hill I have mentioned. It is, Mr. Finlay 
truly says, ^ beautifully situated, dtandine oat in a 
iSnely undulated and woody eountry, with a clear 
brook even in the dryest summer mondis flowing 
at its base. It presents three steep ddes, clothed 
withYalooSa oaks towards the xoads to Oropos, 
Athens, and Marathon, while to the north it is 
connected by a rocky ridge with that part of the 
Diacrian hills which forms the-aiable lands about 
Eapandriti. The vestiges of modem houses and 
chttrches on the hill show ^t it had preserved « 
considerable population even to a kte period. The 
district round is fertile in grain, and affoids excel- 
lent pasturage, and there are still eight xoodem 
villages in the neighbourhood ; bat not one of 
them occupies a position which unites the requi- 
sites for the site of Aphidna. After acarefiil ex- 
amination of all the lines of cornmunicBtion through 
Biacria, I [have found no other spot to whidi all 
the authorities I have noticed in these semarfcs aie 
applicable, while all seem accurately adapted to 
the position I have now indicated.'' 

Aphidna is said to have been the birthplace of 
Tyrtseus ; and the popular belief that Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton were also born there derives ad- 
ditional credit from the speech of Miltiades before 
the battle of Marathon, in which he addresses him- 
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self to his Golieagne, the Polemaich Callimachiis, 
who yras also an Aphidnean, exhorting him by the 
example of his illustrious fellow-townsmen. (Herod, 
yi. 109.) Here also, it is said (Herod, ix. ; Plu- 
tarch, Yit. Thes. 31 ; Paosanias i. 41—44), acw 
eording to the traditions of the more remote and 
cloudy times of Grrecian history, that Helen was in 
her early youth secreted by Theseus. During his 
absence in !E^irus, Deoelos of Deoeleia revealed 
the place of her retreat to her brothers Castor and 
Pollux, who undertook an expedition against it. 
Its strength reskted for a considerable time the 
Dioscuri ^and their numerous allies* At length, 
however,^ the Aphidneans were defeated by the 
confederates, and Helen was retaken. The history 
of this contest continned, even as late as the Pelo- 
ponnee^an war, to taake so deep an impression on 
the minds of the Lacedssmonians that, on th^ 
invasion of Attica, says Herodotus, they spared the 
territories of Deceleia, Marathon, and the Acar 
demy, as belonging to the descendants of Decelos, 
MarathoB, and Academos, who had given important 
aid to the Dioscuri. Acvoss the pkin of Aphidna 
to the westward, the crags of F»*nes-are seen rising 
majestically over the forest of Mols. On the three 
other sides also it is hemmed in by a dark range of 
woodland ; and narrow paths winding for several 
miles among venerable evergreen oaks and a high 
brushwood of juniper and arbutus, and often losing 
themselves in the rocky beds of brooks, afibrd the 
only approach to a place so well suited to its ro- 
mantic story. 

The next morning we *8et forward on our ride 
towards Marathon, leaving Kapandriti to our left. 
As we mounted the Heights of Pyrgos, still thread- 
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ing oar way through fine greenwood and rocky 
scenery, glimpses of pure blue opened between the 
boles and branches on our left, like the sky ; but a 
range of dim mountains, higher and more distant 
on the horizon, told us that we were looking on 
the sea. It is the northern entrance of the Euri- 
pus ; and the mountains are those of Euboea. Soon 
after, we found ourselves on a plain which, wind- 
ing to the right, leads into a narrow vall^. Mount 
CEnoe was on our right, and the little cave about 
half way up its side, sacred to the worship of Pan, 
who, on the day of the memorable battle of Mara- 
thon, wrought good service to the Greeks, con- 
founding the hearts of the Persian host with that 
fear which has derived its name from the name of 
the shepherd god. A short distance further on, 
and to the left, is the village of Marathona, which 
has been mistakenly supposed to be the ancient 
Marathon. The village that bore that name 
appears to have been at the foot of the mountain 
pass to the south of the field of battle ; probably 
on the site of what now is known as Yrana. Ma- 
rathona is a place of modem times, taking, not 
giving, the name of the memorable plain beyond. 

The Plain of Marathon now lay before us, a 
wide and desolate flat, of some three miles across 
from the eastern hills to the sea, and about twice 
as much in length from the foot of the Mountain 
Argaliki, at its southern end, to that of Koraki on 
the north. Its expanse is thinly spotted, not bro- 
ken, by a few stunted wild pear-trees and low clus- 
tering junipers ; and a small river runs across, 
about midway of its len^h. 

There are but two objects on the whole surfiice 
of the plain on which to fix the eye. The one a 
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small beap of jointed marble stones, most of tbem 
now displaced and in fragments, the foundation of 
the monument built by Aristides in memory of 
Miltiades ; — ^the other, nearer the shore of the bay, 
is the great artificial mount reared by the people of 
Athens to the honour of those whose bones it 
covers, — ^their fellow-citizens, who on this ground 
died for their country — Tovc kv 'M.apad&yi irpoKiv 
Zvrevffavrac r&y irpoyoyuv* The most impressive 
kind of record surely, as the most lasting also, that 
can be dedicated to the honour of the dead. Struc* 
tores of marble and of brass decay. Even while 
they last, their form and construction may be sub* 
ject of criticism ; so may the inscriptions they bear ; 
but, where the earth herself is made to change her 
shape in memory of the acts done there and of the 
men who wrought them, if the acts or the men be 
worthy of remembrance, such a monument illus- 
trated by history alone is surely the most worthy 
that can be raised by hands. 

The story of this £unous battle, though so elo- 
quently and minutely told by its great historian 
(Herodotus vi.), has given rise to different opinions 
as to the probable position taken up by the Grecian 
army on that day. Of the formation of the host of 
Darius, in front of its camp, flanked by its ships 
which lined that part of the bay, and with the 
marsh in its rear, into which, after the defeat, so 
many thousands were driven to perish, nothing is 
left in doubt. Whatever may have been the mili- 
tary disadvantages of such a disposition, made, too, 
by the two best generals in his service, Datis and 

* Demosth. pro Coron. « Those of your ancestors who 
risked their lives formerly at Marathon." 
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Artf^pbemes, to wlioiii the ocMiiiiiaiid had been 
given in the field, it is clearly laid down bj He* 
Todotus; and indeed the natore of the ground, 
drcumscribed as it i% leaves no other mode of dia* 
position open fi>r so encHOBOiia a body of men. The 
Gieeks, on the other hand, amaonting in all to not 
more than ten thousand, with, aeooiding to their 
own historian, not leas than ten times their nundber 
o^^osed to them in front, must have formed on 
some part of the plain where both their fianfcs were 
secured, and from which also they might advanee 
without exposing them to be tamed. For He- 
redotos expraely says that their first line ran 
fwward Me Imgik tifu vshcie stadimm and made 
the first attack. Some have, with this view, sup- 
posed that ^bej formed an <Mii{ue line about 
panllel witb that between the roots ai the two 
mouBtains Eotroni and ArgalildL Bat in sodoing 
they must, upon their advanee, have made a fufi 
wheel to their lefr, or an oblique movement difiknh 
of execution, liable to a great confusion, and, above 
all, leaving the wh<^ space open be^een tbeir 
rig^t and the sea. Moreover^ it appears that there 
is one capilal objection to this fioimation. It co* 
vexed no road upon which k vroald have been 
reasonable or practicable for the Persians to advance 
in order to reach Atbens, their admitted object. 
The pass by Ycana over Mount Aphorismos is so 
narrov and raggedy in parts abnost precipitous, 
(and, being ionned through natural rock, most 
always have been so,) that, putting out of ocaisi- 
deratioft the bdxmrsof the march and the exposure 
to Hie attacks of ev«n defeated troops on both sides, 
no column could have passed with more than digbt 
or ten men in front. And this is the only road to 

c3 
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Athens; except the road along the sea-shore hy 
Probalinthus, which is flat and open the whole 
way, and capable of admitting heavy columns of 
very formidable front^ attended by their ships to 
give assistance and sijqpplies along the march. If 
the Greeks had formed in the manner before-men- 
tioned, the Persians would have had only to en- 
gage them with half their army in their front, 
covering the march of the other half along the 
sea-shore, who must thus have reached Athens un- 
opposed. 

The probable position of the Greeks appears to 
be that suggested by Mr. Finlay, and described on 
the annexed plan. It protects both the roads to 
Athens, it leaves the proper space open for the 
Grecian army to advance in a straight line, without 
endangering either of their flanks, and gives them 
even in the event of a repulse two roads open, along 
either or both of which they might, in their retreat, 
annoy the advancing enemy, and get to Athens 
before him. Add to all this, that the mount raised 
over the Grecian slain is on the spot where the 
main part of the battle was fought ; and that this 
should have been the g^und of the main struggle 
can hardly be accounted for under any other dispo- 
sition of the troops. 

The mount is large — thirty or forty yards in 
diameter at the base. Many small bits of flint of 
a triangular form, and evidently cut or rasped into 
shape by some instrument, are found on this mount. 
They are called by the country people there Per- 
sian arrow-heads. They are clearly much too 
small to have been used for this purpose ; but as 
to what they have been I have heard no probable 
supposition. 
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We retumed by the way of Mount Aphorismos. 
Though hardly more than two miles from Yrana 
to the top of the ridge, it requires full an hour and 
a half in the ascent with horses. All along the 
winding road to the top, the view of the Plain of 
Marathon through the openings of the trees is 
magnificent. From thence, descending on a wild 
part of , the Plain of Attica, and leaving Brilessos 
and the base of Pentelicus to our left, by the way 
of Cephissid, we reached Athens kite at night. 

Of all the roads leading to Athens, that of 
Eleusis is surely the one of the most striking and 
various beauty. This is the ancient Sacred Way, 
along which the procession passed, once a year, 
from celebrating the mysterious worship of Ceres. 
As you go from Athens along this way, the Academy 
and Golonus are on your left. After leaving the 
olive woods, at a little more than a mile, you begin 
to mount by a gentle ascent, from the crest of which, 
at about two miles further, looking back you have 
what I think must be acknowledged to be the finest 
view of the city that any part of the surrounding 
country affords. I have seen it from this point at 
all times of the day, and under all those efiects of 
weather which are so many in this climate, and so 
distinct. In the morning, when the sun was rising 
behind it ; in the evening, when the level glow of 
sunset darted across the plain to rest upon the 
Acropolis and Lycabettus ; at mid-day, when it was 
sparkling in the light, and the forms of the moun- 
tains behind it were traced against the deep blue of 
the serenest sky, — and when dark rolling masses of 
cloud made the whole stand forward, frowning in 
dark majesty over plain and woodland, and over the 
Peineus and distant waters of the Myrtoan sea 5 — 
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at all these times and in all these seasons I have 
seen the view from lienee, and each time I have 
thought that effect %aer than any of the pareceding. 
Nothing coald be more striking than the aspect in 
which the great city of arts, of philosophy, and of 
heroes, presented itself to iJie stranger coming in 
from Slensis. 

From the top of these heights, as yon proceed 
westward, the scenery assoraes an entirely difierent, 
but still very lovely character. Yon are now in a 
valley richty clothed on both sides with young 
pine-trees. Tending away to the left, it gradually 
deepens and narrows' itself into a- gorge through 
which part of the island and bay of Sied^is opens 
before you, and Eteosis and Moant Kerata in the 
distance, wilii the double peak from ^ence it de- 
rived its name. This is the Yale and Pass of 
Daphni. In the midst of this vale stood of oM a 
large temple dedicated io the worship of Apollo ; 
its site is covered by a very picturesque little church 
of the early Bj«mtine style of architecture, now 
deserted and partly In ruins. Many of the mate- 
rials, some indeed of the smaller columns of varie- 
gated marble that stood in the ancient temple, have 
been worked up into the Christian edifice ; and the 
outward court and nave, the cupok and roof of 
which still remain uninjured, ate strewed with frag- 
ments of the old Grecian times, and of those of the 
lower empire. Nothing iem«ns of the monastery 
which was attached to it ; it was entirely destroyed, 
and the church dismantled by the Turl^s. Close to 
it are a small ^cvo^ox^cov (inn) and guard-house; 
and a fine spring well, probably of old the sacred 
fountain of the temple, is within its precinct. The 
inner walls of the nave are oovered with old fresco 
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pamting» of saints. Here, as in all the other 
church^ which have not been restored from Turk- 
ish desecration, the eyes of all the saints are bored 
through deep into the white plaster of the wall 
behind. It is a superstition oi the Moslems, that 
these paintings thonselyes are evil genii, whose 
power is destroyed when the eyes are put out. 

The early Byzantine style of architecture, so far 
firom being in conflict with the character and asso- 
datioBS of Grecian sooaery, is in perfect harmony 
with them. These buildings illustrate a very inte- 
resting though not a glorious portion of the history 
of Greece, — her history in the middle ages ; and 
^ley are so little obtrusive in either size or decora- 
tion, that th^r quakitness of form in no way inter- 
feres, but is rather in pleasing contrast, with the 
splendid monuments of earlier and purer art, even 
in Athens itself. In Athens there are many of 
these churches standil^, most of them in the lower 
parts of the town : and hereafter, if new churches 
are to be built, I think no more appropriate, more 
{Hcturesque, certainly no cheaper, construction can 
be adqpted than that of the cruciform Byzantine 
cburcb, with its round arches reared on small clus- 
terii^ pillars, resembling those of the Anglo-Nor- 
man style in England and in France, with its little 
octagonal or circular nave. What is principally 
to be deprecated here, as indeed everywhere else, 
are the spurious attempts to imitate the classick 
Grecian edifices : but, above all here, in puny con- 
tictwith the inimitable originals. Greece and the 
Grecian colonies have the prescriptive property of 
the Dorick and Icmick orders. 

Vrom Daphni the road leads down for about a 
iBik betweCTi tibe ranges of Cithseron and Corydallus, 
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whose sides are still shaded with pines, to the 
water's edge ; then, turning to the right, along the 
shore of the bay, it crosses a small river, the £leu- 
sinian Cephisus. It passes a large luass of marble 
foundations, probably those of the Temple of 
Venus, thence leading among plains rich with fine 
barley land, the fields on which the tutelary goddess 
of Eleusis first taught the use of the plough and 
the culture of grain. Far away to the right, 
Megara is dimly seen through a gap in the north- 
western hills ; and, as you round the bay, Eleusis 
(^AevoTLva) is in front : — but with every trace of its 
grandeur gone. Its site is only to be distinguished 
by the knoll on which the great Temple of Ceres 
stood. It is a wretched town; and all the more 
unsightly because, instead of the fiat roofs which 
at least disguise at a distance the most ofiTensive 
parts in the appearance of a modern town, all the 
better houses in Eleusis have pents and ridges of 
blue or red tile. From the hill of the principal 
temple, if you place your hand so as to exclude ail 
sight of the houses below, the view is fine. It 
commands the whole bay and western end of the 
island of Salamis, and looks up the narrow strait 
where the most decisive of [all the Grecian battles 
was waged, and won against the most excessive odds 
of numbers, that famous sea-fight which bafiRed 
Persia in her scheme of universal monarchy and 
forced back from her grasp the whole mainland of 
Attica and all its cities already in her power. 

But one solitary half of the shaft of a large fluted 
column remains standing to mark the place of that 
famous Fane of Ceres, built, says Plutarch, by 
Corcebus, and finished by Metagenes, where, foKsix 
hundred years, those mystick and prodigious rites 
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had been solemnized which it was death for the un- 
initiated to approach, and which held all Greece in 
awe. Of the Temple of Castor and Pollux nothing 
whatever is to be traced. 

There is another and a very interesting way, a 
circuitous one, by which you may return hence to 
Athens. Quitting the main road, on the left, up 
the gorge of Daphni, there is a horse-path before 
you which leads all along the coast round to the 
Peirseus. Along the whole way you are on the 
shore of the waters of Salamis, the island rising 
boldly in varied and strangely-broken forms at the 
back. On the left is the base of Corydallus, and 
above, on one of its highest peaks to the eastward, 
overlooking the strait and the little island of 
Psytallia at its eastern entrance, is a table-land 
shown as the place where Xerxes fix^ his throne, 
to view the conflict in which he had hoped to see the 
small navy of Greece, and her last hopes in that un- 
equal war, swept away before his ^countless host 
which covered the sea in their pride; but which, 
before that day closed, encumbered it in tumultuous 
flight, in carnage and wreck. 

During my stay at Athens and in its neighbour- 
hood, it was my good fortune that my friend Sir 
James Stirling, commanding the Indus, was in the 
harbour of the PeirsBus. He took a deep interest in 
endeavouring to form an accurate judgement, by 
personal observation^ on some contested questions 
that have arisen with respect to the position and 
formations of the fleets at the famous battle of Sala- 
mis. For several days he occupied himself in visit- 
ing the straits in his boat, with the narrative of 
Herodotus as his guide, and his own seamanlike 
knowledge and a careful examination of bearincrs 
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and soundiDgs. to supply the omnmentaiy. Any 
opinion respecting the fi>nnatioa of the line of 
battle must be purely conjectuiaL But on these 
subjects, during the time that I was with him, and 
made by his kmd pennisaon the Indus my home, I 
was much struck with his observations, of which 
he had, moreover, the great kindneBs to allow me 
to avail myself as follows. 

In the narratives of that adiierement which have 
come down to us, much has been left very defective. 
We have no precise evidence even as to the posi- 
tion of the fleets, and little as to the onier in which 
they prepared for the action. The only informalaon 
we have on these points we derive £pom Herodotus, 
and from the very valuable summary contained in 
the ^ Persians' ik .Slschylus: — the relation given 
by the diamstick poet being all the more valuable 
£rom his having himself been present and fought 
in the action. The tmcUtionary particulars colleiSed 
and added by Plutarch, in his life of Thembtodes, 
are of little importance for this purpose. We are 
left almost uninformed, except by inforeace, as to 
what was the effort of science and genius in aid of 
courage and palaiotism, by which &n victory was 
gained ; nor are the dii^ositions or manoeuvres 
very clearly defined by the success of which it must 
have been that the powmr so greatly superior in its 
amount of ships and men was defeated by the less. 
In any attempt to give a probable solution to iMs 
question, the circumstantial evidence wlach* con- 
temporary history a^xrds must be compared, in 
order to comprehend the designs and plaia formed 
by the great leader to whom the Athenians had 
intrusted the conduct of their powers. On com- 
- his recorded views with the partieolar 
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cocmiistaiioes under which he annoonoed them, 
and with the event, the moat remarkable cod- 
cmrence will be observed. It may be seen, too, 
that by only one arrangement of the Grecian fleet 
coold these designs and plans have been executed 
with success* 

Foe some time before the second invasion of 
Greece by tiie son of Darius, the Athenians, under 
the advice of their best statesmen, had applied all 
tiieir means to the extension of thdr navBl power. 
This advice had been confinned by the femous 
deckratioiL of the oracle concerning the " Wooden 
Walls ; '' — a declaration probably procured by the 
same jSbcethou^t which first gave the counsel. 
This policy, however wisely conceived, left the 
Athenians without the power of offering any effec- 
tual resistance to the progress of the Persian arms 
by land, and with no alternative save die abandon- 
ment of their territory, untenable against so 
aomerous a host, deserted, moreover, by its inhabi- 
tants, and aU its supplies exhausted. In their 
whole conduct of tiie war, the Athenians were 
guided by Theniistocles. Earlyin the year they 
had conferred upon him the command of their 
fleet, which at the general assembly of the maritime 
states of Greece was found to be of an amount 
rather more than equal to that of all the other 
powers afloat. A j^ousy arose among the rest, 
which induced them to dispute the supreme authority 
with the Athenian. He surrendered without dis- 
pute the title of chief in command ; but still his 
genius and reputation sustained their natural influ- 
ence over the direction of the movements. 

The first important action of this new war was 
that at Theimopyke. Here, after the self-sacrifice of 
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Leonidas and his three hundred, and a severe loss 
on the part of the Persians in forcing that pass, 
time' became of the utmost importance to the 
invaders as well as to the invaded ; but the advan- 
tage of time was seized by the Greeks and neglected 
by Xerxes. The Persian army advanced slowly 
into Attica. But every step removed it further 
from its magazines in Macedonia ; and its generals 
were obliged to draw subsistence for the troops 
from the idmost wasted country they occupied, and 
fit>m their own ships. The Plains of Attica, in- 
sufficient at any time to afford full subsbtenoe to 
its own people, could ill maintain an enemy, already 
desolated as it was by invasion ; and the Persians 
soon became dependent on their fleet alone. By 
the time they had reached Athens, winter was at 
hand, and the supplies they could draw from their 
ships became daily more scanty and more precarious. 
To remain on the ground they then occupied would 
be to expose themselves to absolute want. To 
attempt a retreat through a large tract of already 
wasted country would be sure destruction. And to 
advance towards the Corinthian isthmus, having in 
their front an active adversary in possession of all 
the passes on the shore of the Eleusinian gulf, 
would be an operation of the greatest hazard. In 
the midst of these embarrassments, Xerxes consoled 
himself with the destruction of the Athenian 
capital. And now the anticipations of Themistocles 
began to be realized. 

On the fall of Leonidas, the Grecian ships had 
retired to the island of Salamis, which, as well as 
Troczene in Argolis,* was filled with the expatriated 

* The hospitality of this city was claimed by many of 
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people of Attica. Upon learning what had be- 
&Uen Athens, the greater part of the crews were 
seized with consternation, and many of the com- 
manders urged as a last resource to retreat upon 
the Corinthian isthmus and the adjacent shores of the 
Cenchrean Bay. The Spartans, disheartened by the 
loss of their brave king, and never cordially dis- 
posed towards their new allies the Athenians, 
thought only of retiring to secure their own 
country. But there was no security for Sparta 
against the overwhelming force of Xerxes save in 
fighting its battles in league with the Athenians 
and on the sea. 

At a council held in this emergency, Themistocles 
addressed himself to Euribiades the Spartan, who 
bore the title of Leader of the Fleet.* And the 
arguments by which he urged him to abide the 
issue in the straits assist us in forming a probable 
op'mion as to the position he afterwards took up. 
He urged, that to fight at the isthmus (and light 
they must), would be to do so in an open sea, under 
all the disadvantage of heavier ships and smaller 
numbers ; and that, even if all should answer to 
their wishes, Salamis, Megara, and .^^na would 
have been abandoned to the enemy. By fighting 
here among the narrows their fleet would be better 
able to cope with the larger armament opposed to 
them. That thus also would Salamis be saved, 
where their wives and families remained, and thus 
every other object in hand be accomplished. " For 
by holding this position you will protect the 

the fugitives, on account of its being built throughout of 
wood ; interpreting the words' of the oracle respecting the 
wooden walls as having reference to Trcezene. ^ 
* Heiodotiu viii. 
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isthmiM ; while by sailing thither you woidd dxaw 
the enemy to that coast, which you could not 
defend. If we be victorious here, which my trust 
is in the immortal gods that we shall be, the bar- 
barians will be able neither to adyance upon the sea- 
coast, nor poietrate inwards beyond Attica, but 
must retire in confusion. We i^all thus have pre- 
served Salamis and Megara ftom being laid wast^ 
and ^gina too, where the oracle has already 
promised us success." 

But this appeal failed before the selfishness and 
irresolution of the other ehiefe. Theraistodes was 
therefore fain to address himself to the geaenl 
assembly of the commanders, and in tiie tone of a 
man ready to be answerable for all, so long as tiie 
publick safety should not be wantonly en<kngered 
by the adoption of a course he knew to be unwise. 
He told them that by retiring they would be 
deservedly dishonoured as the betrayers of all 
Greece ; that in the Athenian fleet was their best 
and chiefest strength, and that ^ey might be 
assured that unless they obeyed his counsels he and 
his Athenians would take their own families on 
board, and depart with them to Italy ; and that, 
deprived of such support, Sparta and CorinUi 
would have cause to remember his words. It was 
now midnight. Before day-break the determination 
must be come to. 

Thus urged by one whose resolutions they knew 
were not hastily adopted, governed by superiour 
judgement and never abandoned, the confederates 
unanimously engaged themselves to stand the issue 
by his side ; and the crews on board, when this was 
announced, prepared for the conflict within the 
Straits of Salamis. 
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On comparing this declaration of the views of 
the Athenian leader with what is known of local 
and territorial eiroumstances, their conformity is 
very remarkable. And the- Ibllowing description 
of the coaste adjacent to the channel which was 
occupied 1^ the Gracian fleet wiU show in what 
respects tbey jgBLwe kt means for obstmoting all 
further progress as well of tiie Persian &aees on 
shore as of thoK afloaL 

The channel of Salamis is the sfmce between the 
idand of that jiame and the audn. It comprises 
the Straits of Saknds and of Megara, and the Gulf 
of £iensis. The cify of Salamis stood about mid* 
way of the noitfaem shore of the island ; and its 
communications with the mainland were carried on 
by nwans of a fenry, winch still exists, leading to 
the weston base of CorydaUus. In Sakmis the 
whres and fiunilies of tiie Athenians had taken ro' 
fii^and from thence the daily supplies of the fleet 
were derived; £at the mainland had been aban* 
dotted to the enemy. In as finr thm as other con- 
sideiatiotts m%ht permit, the object of the 'Greeks 
was to place themselves as near as possible to the 
city of Salamisyior the convenience of oemmunica* 
tion, and for mutual protection and assistance. On 
one of the nearest mountains on the mainland, 
Xerxes was in penon, sarrounded by his court, to 
riew the neoU morning's fight, for he knew that the 
fleets must come to battle within ike stfaita. This 
he had learnt through the secret agen^ of The- 
mistocles himself; fer in order that, if his advice 
should be rejected by his colleagues, they might 
be driven by ueceesity into the course in which he 
knew their only chance of preservation lay, the 
Atfaffluan had privately despatched ewdmade» in 
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guise of deserters, to the Persian king, with the 
intelligence that the Greeks intended to escape, 
under cover of the dark, by the western passage. 
And, accordingly, during the night, two vessels 
joining the Grecian fleet firom the eastward brought 
news that a Persian detachment of two hundred 
ships had been seen steering a course for Megara, 
to intercept all escape that way. 

Two great objects had thus been secured by 
Themistocles : the certainty of coming to action 
in the position of his choice, and the withdrawing 
from the attacking party in his front a portion of 
their force nearly equal to . two-thirds of his own. 
Twenty : triremes from JBgina now joined him, 
led by the good Aristides, whose personal enemy 
Themistocles had been ; Themistocles had led the 
&ction that had banished him by ostracism. But 
in their common zeal for their country's safety all 
private resentments were caist aside. On the night 
before the battle, these two great men were recon- 
ciled ; and Themistocles, well knowing the honour, 
courage, and capacity of Aristides, imparted to him 
the whole of the design by which he was working 
on the others for the means of victory. 

In addition to other advantages, the part of the 
strait immediately before Salamis, with the shal- 
lows on both sides, presented these. In all likeli- 
hood it enabled the Grecian fleet to arm its larger 
vessels in their stationary position with heavier and 
more formidable stores and instruments for close 
engagement than any the Persians could bring 
against it by sea ; stones and tackle for grappling 
and boarding, and fire. It certainly constrained 
the Persians to contract the front of their attack- 
ing force to the width of the available passage^ the 
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whole extent of which was occupied by an equal 
front of Greeks. Besides, the taking up of a post 
like this, immediately in advance of the narrowest 
part, gave &cilities for the passage of supplies and 
reinforcements during action, promptly and unim- 
peded by the enemy, which no other position at 
hand could offer. 

It may be proper now to advert^ to other pecu- 
liarities belonging to this place. 

The two roads from Athens towards the Pelo- 
ponnesus, after skirting the western side of Cory- 
dallus and the northern base of ^galeia, come 
down upon the shore of the Eleusinian gulf, as I 
have before mentioned, at the point where the 
Sacred Way strikes off through the Pass of Daphni. 
Prom thence, for several hundred yards, the one 
Toad in which they join is hemmed in on the north 
by rugged hills impassable to heavy-armed troops, 
and on the south by the sea-shore. And there a 
few vessels provided with the engines of war then 
in use would be quite sufficient to obstruct the 
progress of a large army. On the further side of 
the gulf, adjacent to the Scironian rocks, there is 
another pass of like character on the water's edge. 
So long then as the Greeks could retain command 
of this navigation, they had it in their power, as 
Themistocles had told them, to protect the Isthmus, 
as well as Salamis, Eleusis, and Megara, and pre- 
vent the invaders from penetrating beyond Attica. 
To gain the command of this line had become the 
object of the Persians in equal degree with the im- 
portance to the Greeks of retaining it. It was to 
determine this question then, a battle being un- 
avoidable, that Themistocles had resolved to fight 
it in the straits. And these considerations assist 
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"^an uf the Strait* of Sulamls. From the Admiralty Survey^ 
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in asBigning also with probable tmtb the limits of 
the space selected for the conOict. For, on the one 
hand, it is dear that Ihe Gredss had aRai^;ed to 
receive the attack to the eastward of the narrowest 
passage ; and it is also dear that they could not 
venture on receiving it at any greater distance to 
the eastward than just oiongh to give scope far 
maiahaUing their sh^w. It was neeetsary for them 
to occupy the whole navigable width of the chan* 
nel, m order to secure their flanks ; but most de- 
sirable not to rraiove themselves Ihrther from the 
city of Salamis, and from their ships employed in 
guarding the passes on the sea-shore, than circum- 
stances should render unavoidable. 

An observation strongly confirmatory of the pro- 
bability that ihe line hdd down on the annexed 
plan was the one takai up by the Grecian fleet is 
this— Themistocles is described by Plutarch as 
having waited for the time in the morning when 
the strong wind usually prevailing at that time of 
the year, the south-east wind, *^ from without the 
bay," should set in through the straits to ^^ set the 
stems of his galleys against the Persians." The 
general course of these straits is from east to west. 
This wind then was a leading wind for the Per* 
sians, which Themistocles judged rightly was what 
they would wait for to bring them in. It is well 
known that, according to the mode of war&re then 
in use, the first e£5brt of each party was so to ma- 
noeuvre as to give the stem and force the beaks of 
their ships into the broadside of the enemy. At 
the headland we have mentioned, and there only^ it 
would be necessary for vessels going through tho 
straits to luff" a little, as Plutarch says the Persian^ 
did^ but, as he adds, by this operation " laid tl 
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sides baxe to the Greeks, who fiercely assaulted 
them." 

After these suggestions as to the nature of the 
position, it remains to make a conjectural forma- 
tion of the line of battle in conformity with it and 
with the narrative founded on the authorities al- 
ready referred to. 

• On a line extending to the south-eastward from 
the mainland, at a few hundred yards to the east 
of the ferry, it is probable that the Greeks drew up 
their most efficient ships, the squadrons of the se- 
veral confederated states under their respective 
chiefs. The length of that line to the opposite 
headland of Salamis is 1800 yards, affording, there- 
fore, space for ninety triremes, twenty yards being 
allowed for each with its oars ; the van being sap- 
ported by one or more lines of ships in the rear of 
it. This, the main body of the fleet, may have 
comprised about one hundred and sixty triremes. 
They had probably detached some smaller vessels 
to the eastward to observe the motions of the enemy 
and report his approach. For they were not 
unaccustomed to night attacks, nor unaware of the 
opportunities and means of setting fire to Eeeis. 
In the rear of the centre of the main body, and at 
a short but convenient distance, the reserves were 
stationed, to support and replace upon occasion the I 
disabled vessels. This reserve may have comprised 
120 triremes. The rear-guard then may have 
consisted of some forty powerful ships, whose duty 
was to occupy the narrowest part of the channel, 
near the small island of Arpathoni, and maintain 
that post to the last, if the main body and its 
reserves should be compelled to retire ; the pen- 
' and other snutll vessels of war being 
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stationed to the north of the strait to observe and 
obstruct the movements of the Pendan land troops, 
whether they should attempt, as Xerxes in the 
course of the action did attempt, to pass over to the 
island of Salamis, or proceed upon their march 
along the road towards Eleusis. This disposition 
employs the whole force of the Athenians and their 
allies, as described by Herodotus and .Sschylus. 
The transports and other vessels of burthen were 
probably stationed in the bays to the west of this 
sUait, and in communication with the town. 

By these dispositions, which entirely accord with 
the general narrative of Herodotus, the Grecian 
fleet was in a condition to realize all the objects 
which Themistocles had set forth* They appear to 
be such as would have given him the advantages of 
regalarity and combination in his movements, and 
enabled him to reinforce his battle and withdraw 
his disabled ships ; while those of the enemy could 
not retire against the dense columns advancing in 
their rear and on not a straight course, and occasion 
inextricable confusion in the movements of the 
whole. 

The navy of Xerxes, after sailing through the 
Euripus, came to the harbour of PhaJerum. Here 
he visited his ships and called a council of his prin- 
cipal officers, at which it was decided to force the 
straits. The order was given to proceed to Salamis ; 
and at the mouth, a little in front of the island of 
Psy tallia, where they landed about 300 men during 
the night, they formed their order of battle. Thi» 
also materially confirms the impression that the 
Greeks cannot have taken up their position more to 
the eastward than what has been described. For He- 
rodotus says that the Persians formed unobserve*^ 
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by the Greeks and unheard by than. To thoM 
who have been pieaent at the formation of a line 
of row-boats during the night, mik every precau- 
tion that ihe best discipline can enforce, the im- 
possibility is dear of forming a body of upwards of 
a thousand heavy anned and 10% galleys, in a sea 
too which covers Und follows every stroke of the oar 
with a stream of light, unheard and unseen by an 
enemy lying in the same reach of a stndt, and with- 
in a short distance of them* 

On the same night the Persian land forces ad* 
vanced along the road towards the Peloponnesus. 
At break of day their fleet was seen covering the 
sea from the moudi of the straits as &r Munyohia, 
formed in columns of attack converging towards 
the east to accommodate its order to tiie line of 
coast On their right wing were the Phoenicians ; 
the lonians occupied the left ; the centre was led 
by Ariemenes, brother of the king. 

In stillness both parties must luive remained for 
some hours after sunrise until the usual breeze be- 
gan to make into the straits. Then the Persian 
fleet stood in. The king's brother, gallantly lead- 
ing the attack, was slain early in the fight. Thence- 
forth, though the battle lasted till well nigh even- 
ing, the confosion of the Persians host seems to 
have been hopeless ; — in a strong breeze and a short 
broken sea, amid the clashing of oars, the storm of 
darts and stones and torches, close fight upon their 
decks, and the crushing of their ships which foil 
foul of each other. And now the better disposition 
and discipline of the Greeks took full eSkct. Their 
headmost line, well seconded by the rest, seems to 
have acted with seamanlike skill and method, each 
grappling and boarding one of the enemy's van 
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as it came up, and forcing the mangled front back 
upon the mass of vessels which now only impeded 
and damaged each other. The story of the battle 
and complete victory need not be pursued, or that 
of the retreat of Xierxes out of Greece, leaving 
Mardonius at the head of a part of his host, who 
afterwards perished amid their final overthrow at 



The grave of Then^stocles (for it can hardly be 
doubted, £rom its site and appearance, that what is 
now so called is what Plutarch so minutely de- 
scribes), behind the promontory of Alcimus, is not 
well said by Byron to be " high o'er the land ; " it 
is hollowed out at the foot of a rock jutting forth 
into the sea, and so low that the water flows into it 
even to its surface. There are the " vast founda- 
tions "all around on which the altar mentioned by 
Plotareh probably was raised. Tet low as the 
grave of Themistocles lies, standing by its side you 
see from thence, full in view, the great and im- 
perishable monument of his glory, Salamis. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STra— Packet Trade^M. Le Roy— Alexandria— Mah- 
mondieh Canal — ^Nile— Cattle crossing -^Bonlak — Ouio 
— Schoubra— Heliopolls^Island* of Rhoda — ^Citadel. 

I LEFT Athens with great regret. But I had the 
prospect of revisiting it on my return towards 
Corfu and Malta ; and the principal object with 
which I undertook my journey, that of passing on 
to Palestine, forbade any longer delay. On the 
evening of the 20th of January I departed from the 
Peirseus in a French government steamer for the 
island of Syra (ancient Scyros), which we reached 
next day. 

Many circumstances of position have given to 
this island an importance which on no other account 
could have belonged to it, and made it considerable 
as a place of resort for merchant ships, and the ren- 
dezvous for all the packets bound either way between 
Greece and the ports of the Levant. In classical 
literature the name of Scyros is found only among 
the geographers ; excepting where it is spoken of 
as the kingdom of Lycomedes, where Achilles was 
concealed.* The ancient town stands about a mile 
back from the bight of the bay, on the top of a 
high conical hill of singular steepness. In front 

• Propert 11; EI. 9; ApoUodor. iii. c. 13; Homer, 
Odyss. X. 508 ; Ovid. Metam. vii. 464 ; xiiL 156 ; Pau- 
"^nias, i. c 7 ; Strabo, Iz. 
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of it and on the water's edge, a modem town Las 
within the last few years since the revolution, been 
built, with a commodious quay, custom-house, and 
lazaretto. It is called by the name of Hermopolis, 
to designate it as the principal trading port of 
Greece. Syra was the general place of refuge for 
the Greek £imilies which during the war of inde- 
pendence were driven from the adjacent islands; 
and, by the mediation of France, an arrangement 
was made under which this asylum was respected, 
and never invaded or molested by the Turks. The 
inhabitants of the new town are almost all recent 
settlers, fi-om whom those of the old — the indige- 
nous people of the island — live entirely separate, re- 
garding them with contempt, as a mere commercial 
society of strangers, a race unfit to be in mixed re^- 
laUons with them. 

The packet trade is entirely in the hands of the 
Prench, whose vessels convey all passengers hence 
to Alexandria, Smyrna, Constantinople, Marseilles, 
and Athens. From the ports of the Adriatick to 
Athens it is conducted by the Austrians. Why 
these interests, which have risen up in this part of 
tlie Mediterranean within the last ten years, have 
been pennitted to appropriate the whole of this trade 
to themselves, while only twice a month a British 
packet, the property of a company, crosses these seas, 
and only once a month one of the smallest class of 
packets with the Queen's pennant takes a voyage from 
Malta to Marseilles, Corfu, and Alexandria, and, by 
reason of the smallness of the vessel, and the great 
amount of the charge of passage-money, carries but 
few passengers, is a question which occurs to an 
Englishman in a rather mortifying shape. Those 
must answer it who in the administration of the af- 
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fidrs of England determined it to be not worth her 
while to keep the carrying trade of the Mediterra- 
nean in English hands ; — not worth her while to 
maintain a force of steamers there for purposes of 
mercantile connexion, profitable in peace, to be 
seen in every port, as the French and Austrians 
are, and to be ready at any moment of dispute to 
take in guns at Malta, and show her to be prepared 
for war ; — not worth her while to continue the im- 
pression which, till ten years ago, was estabMsked 
in the minds of foreigners, that the best way along 
the high road of the seas was, by a sort of prescription, 
•to be n>und in peace, as it had been in war, under the 
shelter of the British flag. As late as the year 18dS 
there was only one Austrian steam-packet, plying 
at uncertain intervals, from Trieste to Greece, but 
with few passengers, and no French steamer higher 
than Marseilles. Now, for one British ensdgn in 
a Mediterranean packet, there are at least a dozen 
French and Austrian ; and to these, for every rea- 
son of commodiousness, frequency, and cheapness, 
passengers give a ready preference. 

From Syra, if there be any delay, which there 
sometimes is for two or three days, in the arrival 
of the mails from Smyrna or Constantinople, yon 
may visit, in an open boat, the islands of Delos, 
Naxos, Pares, Mycone, Andros, Tenos, Syphnos, 
Ceos, and Seriphos. 

The passage by steam from Syra to Alexandria 
is seldom longer than about sixty hours. On board 
of the steamer in which I embarked were six French 
nuns, SoBurs de la Charity, proceeding on a 'mis- 
sion for the establishment of a school and hospital 
at Alexandria. They were accompanied by M. Le 
fioy, a French missionary, who had been £or near 



twenty yean «t Ite head of « ecmvent and college 
on the we^em slope of Moant Lehonon, a few 
hoois' distance fitmi B^roiit, to wfal^ place he 
was letoming inth hk diaplaiii. M. Le Boy is in 
dresB and habit a Syrian ; and, althoagfa he is little 
above forty years of age, his beard, descending 
nearly to his girdle, is of snowy whiteness. He is 
a person of engaging manners, well educated, an 
accomplished linguist, and a ftir classical scholar. 
During our royage I Iband his society Tery agree- 
abie, notwithstanding what was perhaps a some- 
what too restless solicitude, on his part, for occa- 
sioDS of tiieological controveny. Ihiring our 
conversations on these subjects, conducted by him 
witii great good breeding and a general appearance 
of fiaaimess and liberality, he gave me the impre»- 
^on of his having been in the ^ibit of applying his 
reasoning powero to the instruction of persons 
nther too ready to make large admissions on de- 
mand ; and his strange misapprehension with regard 
-to tenets supposed by^him to be held by Protestants 
gave strong confirmation to this general truth, how 
tittle to be trusted are the impressions formed or 
de8cripti<His given of any creed among its adversa- 
ries. To one or two of the opinions which he as- 
sured me were held by all Protestants, concerning 
some very important doctrines of l^e Christian re- 
ligion, I may in another part of this book have 
occasion to r^er. 

We first caught sight of Alexandria (El Iskan- 
derieh) an hour or two afte^ sunrise on the third 
morning from Syra. Although it lies low upon 
the waters, its appearance from the sea is very im- 
pressive. Its principal features are strongly marked, 
and cannot be mistaken. The jutting headland of 
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tbe ancient Pharos, — ^theBoman tower which has 
succeeded to its office as a searlight, visible at a 
great distance to vessels approaching on any of the 
three sides, — rthe ancient and modern harbours, — 
the Pasha's palace and port, backed by Pompey's 
Pillar, which rises darkly against the sky, — alone 
upon the edges of the city and the wilderness, as it 
were a landmiurk of history placed between the ruins 
of her £ur-stretched greatness and the empire of a 
much greater and wider desolation ; all this makes 
the view of Alexandria from the sea a very striking 
one. The chord of the ancient harbour, Eunostos, 
is of nearly a mile in extent, and encloses, besides 
a large number of foreign merchant vessels, the 
Pasha's three dismantled ships of the line, the largest 
amount of naval force which, by treaty with the 
Porte, he is suffered to retain. That of the more 
modern and larger harbour to the eastward is a span of 
more than five miles; but the space within is empty* 
The impression produced by the first view of the 
interiour of the city of Alexandria is one of melan* 
choly, which deepens into deadly weariness on fur- 
ther acquaintance with its details. The filth of its , 
streets and suburbs, the squalid, unhealthy, and , 
penury-stricken look of its population, the un- 
finished condition of the new buildings and tbe , 
ruinous condition of the old, — everything has aa 
air of neglect, of suffering under a discouragement ' 
which luts quenched all energy, all power and I 
desire to struggle against it. Some incomplete I 
efforts at modern ostentation there are, but few ad- | 
vances towards comfort or prosperity. In the midst | 
of a spacious square near the eastern end of the new | 
town, into which you suddenly emerge from the i 
' dingy lanes of the old, stands a handsome 
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fountain of Oriental alabaster. But no water hag 
yet been condueted to it. On each side is a good 
and commodious hotel, and the houses of the 
foreign consuls show a bold and ample firont ; and 
at the further end, the southern, is a large and 
kmdsome edifice, the Wekaleh, used as a store* 
house for merehandiBe. It is a fine space ; but for 
many years it has been, and still remains, as when 
the houses were begun, encumbered with soiffolding 
and rubbish. 

Overlooking a glorious roadstead, and occupying 
three sides of a fine harbour, which brings the im- 
ports of foreign conunerce to the very mouths of a 
mighty river traversing the whole land of JBgypt, 
and receives from it the produce of the richest soil of 
the world, the city of the Ptolemies ought to be still, 
as it has been, beeiutiful and flourishing. But its 
beauty is gone, and its commerce passes through 
without enriching its inhabitants. Poor, but with* 
out enterprise or industry, it has the look of a town 
lately visited by some heavy calamity, or withering 
under the arrest of some evil influence which forbids 
what has been laid waste from being repaired. 
Snch is the air given to Alexandria — a city for 
which the energy of the Pasha had done much, and 
was preparing much more, till he was stopped by 
foreign hands in the progress of his well-directed 
improvements, — such is the air given to Alexandria 
under the newly-restored Turkish supremacy. The 
bazaars are ill supplied, the publick ways clogged 
with masses of impurity. Generally the modem 
publick edifices, the custom-house, the courts, the 
houses of the more powerful class, are like so many 
unfinished barracks or deserted factories. It has 
neither the^ cheerful welcome of a populous ci*- 
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nor the romantick solitode of a rai& or a wilderness. 
The finest remains of its lemote antiquity are de* 
prived of much of their grandeur by the sordid as- 
$ociatimi8 that sarnnmd them. Even that noble 
pillar called Fompej's (the work of ages before the 
Boman times, and dedicated, as the inscription be- 
tween the base and shaft declares^ to the hononr of 
Diocletian), reared on a gentle bat ccHnmandin^ 
eminence to the south, between the city and the 
lake Mareotis, is disfigured, as you draw near to it, 
by an expanse of crumbling graye-stones, stretching 
out for a great distance from almost its foot, and 
beset by troops of wild and howling dogs, who take 
up their abode by day and night among the scarce 
closed manfflons of the dead. 

The obelisks, generally known by the name of 
Cleopatra's Needles, originally raised by Tothmes 
the Third at Heliopolis, and brou^t here probably 
in the time of the later Ptolenues, — one of which 
yet stands, a mournful and de&ced ruin, near its 
fidlenbrother, — are hemmed in, on the southern and 
eastern and western sides, by an irregular mass of 
the vilest of mud- built huts, and defiled by all the 
pestilential filth of their wretched half-naked in- 
mates. On the north they are enclosed by a long 
and high sea-wall. The fidlen obelisk was, many 
years ago, olBPered by the Ftoha as a present to the 
English government. It might have been removed, 
at a very small expense, along a canal, or on rollers, 
to the seanside, within a few hundred yards of which 
it lies. Indeed the Pasha undertook this, as part of 
his o£fer, and whatever trouble and difficulty there 
might be in delivering it, either on board of a 
British vessel provided far the purpose, or lashed 
uDon a simple raft in tow. The subsequent chai^ 
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of tiansport could not have amoonted to one tythe 
of that which brought the obelisk of Luxor to the 
Place de la Concorde at Paris. But ^' Diis aliter 
visom est." Almost all the diafigiureinent, even 
now not much, which has been suffered bj its upper 
side, has happened since the time when it be^une 
Britbh property. The inscriptions on the other 
three sides have probably been preserved by the dry 
sandy soil winch surrounds them, in all their first 
beauty and freshness. 

The only monuments of the early and glorious 
age of this &mous dty which still remain undese- 
crated and unencumbered by the encroachments 
and neglect that have since obscured them, are the 
ruinsy and bare and scanty ruins they are, of the 
Palace of the Ptolemies, which you see to the east- 
ward as you pursue the road along the coast. That 
liospitable collie, open for so many centuries to 
the studious of all nations, where the philosophy, 
learning, and genius of that wondrous land of 
.^Sgypt found a home under the encouragement 
and protection of its princes, from whence the early 
seeds of science and of art were spread abroad, to 
rise into a more abundant harvest in Greece; — 
that famous library, the destruction of which has 
swept away so much of the written history of an- 
cient literature in what may be called its heroick 
age, — ^this once nughty depository of immemorial 
treasure, — all this, as also the Soma, or place of 
regal burial, which once contained the ^^ noble dust 
of Alexander," can now be only traced in mounds 
of earth and sand, with spacious but broken lines 
of stone foundation, and here and there a crumbling 
and almost shapeless fragment of time-worn ma* 
sonry above ground. 
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Yet these at least have the charm of solitude. 
For thej are outside the walls, and stretch forth to 
where they meet the sea. 

As you leave the city on your way southward to 
the Mahmoudieh canal, which completes the water- 
communication between it and the Nile, the face 
of things improves. Nature, which has never 
ceased or neglected to lavish her gifts on the fields 
of jEgypt, resumes her rights, assisted by careful 
culture, in that fertile soil and gorgeous climate. 
The resources of industry, little known among the 
towns, are actively applied to the agricultural dis- 
tricts. And the condition of man would improve 
in equal degree, but for the faults of civil govern- 
ment, or rather for the tardiness of every advance 
made by the genius and activity of one ruler, to- 
wards a reform of the wasteful and depressing 
system under which ^gypt has languished ever 
since the overthrow of the dynasty of her Fatimite 
Kaliphs. Amid smiling groves of orange and 
pomegranate, and abundant gardens well watered 
by machinery, and dressed with laborious neatness, 
the habitations of man are squalid, ruinous, and 
wretched. Nature is exceeding, bounteous in^ dif- 
fusing all the elements of prosperity. But the curse 
of monopoly is upon the whole land ; — manifest in 
the wretchedness of the people, who derive no profit 
from their toil, — ^manifest in the embarrassment of 
the government, which has to abide what no govern- 
ment can ever deal with advantageously, the vicis- 
situdes attending the business of mercantile specu- 
lation, and under the worst of all systems for the 
welfare of trading enterprise, the system of protec- 
tion by artificial guards against competition. 

'^'^^m trees bearing the date fruit in profusion, 
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acacias (locusts) of a sort yielding a us^l and en- 
durable wood to the builder and the joiner, and 
those venerable evergreen trees abounding all 
through the East under the proper etymological 
name of syeomores,* line the banks of the canal , 
which extends to a length of nearly forty miles — a 
magnificent work, begun and completed within six 
months by Mohammed Ali Pasha. This canal 
joins the Nile at Atfeh (the site of the ancient 
Aphroditopolis), now a straggling mud-built vil- 
lage. Here you descend, by a lock, upon the 
bosom of the mighty "fiither of waters." 

The whole course of the Nile from hence up to 
Cairo, a distance of 120 miles, and at this time of 
year about as wide as the Thames at Gravesend, is 
studded with lofty date palms, with straggling vil- 
lages, and marabouts (tombs of Moslim saints), the 
small white cupolas of which group very agreeably 
with the rest of the scenery. It presents a suc- 
cession of scenery, as agreeable and as much diver- 
sified as is consistent with low level banks, and a 
wide expanse of flat country, swelling only here 
and there into small sand-hills, whose pervading 
hue, however, is often broken by patches of rich 
green com and rice land, and tinted in the distance, 
at all times of the day, from sunrise to twilight, 
with ever-varying gleams of glowing brightness 
and colour. The water, though never clear, is very 
sweet and fresh to the taste, and runs, during the* 
months between the falling of the inundation in 

* The Oriental syoomore, so called in the Bible (the £ig 
mulberry, tuxofii^tv)^ which bears a dark green leaf and a 
small wild fig, growing, not from the shoots, but out of the 
old gnarled bark. This tree is of very picturesque form, 
and attains to a great size. 
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August and its recarraice in June, at tiie rate of 
never less than ifour miles an hour. Bnt thetapid- 
ity of the stream very much increases, and the water 
becomes more turbid and clayey, as the season of 
high flood draws near. 

The shores are covered with cranes and pelicans, 
and its bosom with fleeto of ducks, wild geese, and 
other water-fowl ; and troops of &lcon kites sail 
and hover in the air above your boat, keeping 
company with it, and becoming more numerous as 
you approadi Cairo. At intervals the creaking of 
the water-wheds (Sakhias) gives note of the indus- 
try with which the work of irrigation is going on 
upon the fields on both sides of the river. 

Early in the morning of the second day, while 
our little steamer was aground on one of the vast 
number of dboals that are always rising up and 
chuiging places.and drying the nav^tion of the 
Nile, we saw a proceeding very charactaristick of 
this country. A large troop of bullocks, under 
the guidance of one swarthy driver, came down to 
the left bank — brought there, as we supposed, only 
to drink before ^eir morning's Ifeed. Bat no. 
They had crossed the Delta, and were on their way 
to the opposite side, and from thence probably to- 
wards Alexandria. They seemed aware of what 
was required of them. They entered the river, 
sliding down the n&uddy bank, without reluctance ; 
and no sooner were they all fiiirly in the water, 
than the driver stripped off his clothes. He then 
tied them in a bundle on his head, and, addressing 
a shout to the bieasts, which they seemed to under- 
stand as encouraging them to cross, be followed 
them ; and the whole party began their swim toge- 
ther ; the man often seizing one of the bullocks 
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by the ham or by the tail, to enable him' to keep 
pace with the troop. They reached in about ten 
minutee the opporite side, haraig orosaed this rapid 
CHRent to a pcMst vearj little below that from which 
they started, and then punned their journey with 
every a{»peanuice oi considering the feat they had 
just performed as an incident of travel which they 
had been prepared for, and which had taken none 
unawares. 

Within about twelve miles fhmi Cako, the great 
pyramids first af^pear, im the right, at some nine 
or ten miles off, and continue in sight, sometimes 
more in firont, sometimes at your side, as the river 
winds, till yon reach the port of Boulak, where 
yon <ysembark. The whole passage by steam (in 
the boat of the Transit Company), from Alexan- 
dria, is of about twentynBix or twenty-eight hours. 
The same boat returns, down stream, in little less 
than half that time. Ascending to Cairo in a 
country boat, — sailing while the wind is fiivourable, 
or pulled by oars or towed by the crew when it 
Mis or heads you, — your passage must be expected, 
under the most frivourable circumstances, to last at 
least four days and nights. A contrary wind, or 
constant calm, may extend it to eight or ten. 

Cairo opens finely upon you as you approach it 
from Boulak, along a wide level road, well planted 
on both sides with sycomores and acacias, for a 
distance of a mile and a half. The whole upper 
part of the city stretches along the foot and half up 
the side of a commanding and beautiful range of 
hills to the eastward, ending in what is called the 
Hoccatam, a bluff headland, crowned at the further 
extremity by the citadel and fortified palace of the 
Pasha. But, when you haiwe crossed the. second 
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row of bridges over the canal (a dry deep ditch, 
whose bed is choked by all sorts of foetid impurity, 
except at the time of the inundation, which fills it 
with the water of the Nile), and when you have 
passed the Esbekieh, a fine park-line space on the 
western side of the city, the illusion is much im- 
paired. The streets, it is true, are generally cleaner 
and less gloomy than those of any other Turkish 
or Egyptian town I have seen. But, in the very 
streets, the contrast of luxury and ostentation with 
abject penury, destitution, and sufiering, is strange 
and striking. A great man goes forth, attended by 
his principal servants, on horseback or on foot, and 
preceded by his cavashes* to break way for him, — 
a moving stream of silk-embroidered robes and 
gold and silver horse-trappings, borne along through 
a dense surrounding throng of squalid nakedness4 
The want of all provision for the humbler conve- 
niences of life, and the absence of all system for 
adapting the means, which are abundant, to com* 
fort and happiness among the masses of the people, 
— all this marks in sad characters, in all you see, 
the demoralising and degrading influences of Mo- 
hammedan discipline. 

The city of Cairo is under the municipal admi* 
nistration of Abbas Pasha, the viceroy's grandson, 
an ill-educated and violent young man. ^ing in 
the immediate succession to the vice-royalty — next 
after the heir-apparent Ibrahim, — he holds his 
oflice by prescription; and is consequently sup* 

♦ Cavash, or Tschoush, a ronning footman, generally 

distinguished by the silver-headed cane he bears; the 

length of the cane and the size of its head being increased 

in proportion to the dignity of the master whom me Cavash 

^cedes. 
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ported in his n^ligences and in his excesses by a 
party of interested adherents. It is true that he 
interferes but little with even local r^^lation while 
the viceroy is at the seat of government. Mo- 
hammed Ali's is the power by which all that is 
good is done at Cairo. The mischief of Abbas' 
administration arises out of the bad example of his 
personal habits and disposition, and out of his doing 
absolutely nothing to second the beneficial objects 
of his wiser and better chief. Add to this that the 
praiseworthy efforts of the Pasha towards reform, 
political and municipal, are in every direction im- 
peded and trammelled by a religion jealous of all 
social improTements, particularly of such as are 
framed upon an European model. The influence 
of this spirit may be observed in the working of all 
the best regulations, and in the manners of the 
people, which, until they shall be brought into con- 
fermity with wholesome institutions, render the 
best r^^lations of little effect. The Pasha has 
appointed medical boards and commissions of sana- 
tory police; he has made the whitewashing of 
dwelling-houses matter of law ; he has established 
companies of firemen, and stations for flre-engines, 
with supplies of water. Yet plague and conflagra- 
tion, whenever they break out in Cairo, and they 
are not infrequent, are visitations against which 
the people who are the victims can hardly be per- 
suaded to second the efforts of the authorities to 
check the havock. And, looking at an Eastern 
city, even the best built and watched, the metro- 
polis of JSgypt, your wonder is how infection or 
fire, once kindled, has ever been extinguished. 

Ophthalmia prevails to a dreadful degree, in all 
its stages, in the iBgyptian towns, I am persuaded. 
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&n evidence which daily presentfi itself, and also on 
the testimony of all those of the mediciEd profession 
who have resided there and made this a subject of 
study, that, whatever be its origin, this disease 
owes its prevalence mainly to that absence of all 
precaution which naturally accompanies a belief in 
iktalism. Whether or no it originates in the in- 
fluence of the heated sand of the desert ^uid tius 
Is improbable, inasmuch as the eyes of the Bedouin 
Arabs are very rarely found to be attacked by it), 
it is communicated from one sufferer to another, 
and perpetuated by the habits of the towns. In 
the towns total blindness is yery common among 
adults; and of the children, generally beautiful in 
ftce and form, and in other respects heahhy, few 
there are whose eyes are not in a state of loathsome 
disease. The swarms of flies, which collect upon 
the open sores of the beggars in the streets, leave 
them for the eyes of the children, and from thence 
carry infection from one to another of a people 
who, from habit, if not from religion, inure them- 
selves to the attacks of these filthy insects, and 
appear to have no sense either of torm«it or dfe- 
gust to induce them to brush away an annoyance, 
wiiich to any but Egyptians would be absolutely 
intolerable. The mosquito is bad enough, in all 
conscience ; but, at all events, he sets to work with 
an appetite that to a certain degree must be ad* 
mitted in extenuation of the outrage. Your blood 
is his banquet, and he helps himself; and, having 
satisfied nature's craving, he leaves you. But the 
unceasing, endless, and objectless importunity of a 
fly, running across you in one direction, for no 
purpose, as it appears, unless it be to gain space 
in Tim across you in the opposite the moment after^ 
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leaving the filth and corruption, which is his natural 
pasture, to rush, full buzz, to your eye, your nose^ 
your mouth, your food; — and then to see your 
MoW'Creature, the Egyptian, offering his whole 
body patiently as a refiiige and college for the en- 
couragement of these creatures, — ^ceaily these things 
call for more than the ordinary stock of patience 
given to man, and would mcliBe one almost to par- 
don Domitian many of his vices and his tyrannies 
in consideration of his unfriendliness to flies. 

The interior glimpses of the town are throughout 
highly picturesque ; and the effects of light and 
shade, in a brilliant climate, through streets most 
of them so narrow that the projecting casements of 
the houses nearly touch those opposite, are strange 
and striking. Many of the houses and pubUc 
buildings ase, it is true, in ruins ; but the clusterr 
ing colunms, the gateways, and windows, of stone 
and alabaster, wreathed in the most florid style c£ 
Arabesque tracery, are of great and varied beauty $ 
and here and there a tall slender minaret, of diven- 
sified i^iape and colours, shoots up before you, — as 
a lofiy tree, ita lower part choked by a close and 
rambling thicket of mean plants, &Qm which you 
long to clear it. No impediments of this klndy 
however, interfere with those stately edifices, mis 
called the Tombs of the Ealiphs, standing at the 
eastern extrenoity of the cily. They show their 
graeefol forms and proportions to all the greater 
advantage towering over the humbler monuments 
of the burial-ground, upon the side of the spacious 
and commanding hill from which they rise. The 
tombs ill question, most of them, were raised during 
the time of the Hemlocks, and contain the bodies 
of sultans of that race. 
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The passage through the streets is thronged wttk 
hindrances of every kind, in vain combated by a. 
vociferous police. If you are on foot, you are 
jostled at every step by loaded asses ; and at almost 
every corner or main gateway a huge camel stretches 
out his gaunt neck and mild patient face, with 
gentle intimation that his next stride may over- 
whelm you under an entanglement of long leg and 
a mass of towering bulk, from which it is hard to 
escape but by running against some other danger 
scarcely less great. 

All riders seem to you to have their own way, 
and to be lords of the thoroughfare, until in your 
own person you become a rider; then you find 
yourself oppressed by another class of perils^ 
Whether mounted on a horse, or on the more fre* 
quent donkey, you find it almost impossible to free 
yourself from the attentions of the conductor by 
your side, your villain regardant, who never lets 
you choose your own way or your own pace. He 
is always in the utmost activity of interference by 
both voice and act. His office is to tease by prod9, 
blows, and shrieks the animal who carries you, aud 
urge him into wildness ; — ^generally at the very mo- 
ment when you aro exerting yourself by pulling at 
the bridle to check your advance, for fear of destroy- 
ing a fellow-creature^ or of dislocating your own 
limbs against the hard swagging load of some beast 
of burthen, or some low projecting beam or angle 
of a comer house. The rein is snatched from your 
hand, or the head of the poor brute you bestride is 
struck on the one side as a bint to him to turn on 
the other ; or sometimes your fellow-creature, 
against whom you have been unwillingly forced, 
and to whom you would fain apologise, receives a 
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blow from yoor noisy guardian, which, strange to 
say, is taken as if it were matter of course, and 
never returned nor respited. 

Services are nowhere so violently thrust upoft 
you as in Cairo, either in forcing you to mount a 
beast of hire, or in guiding you when you have 
mounted him. The din of the population is over- 
powering. Every body seems appealing passion- 
ately and painfully against some sudden act of 
oppression : and often, indeed, with reason. Ex- 
cepting those who are squatting or stretched at full 
length under the dark shadow of the walls and at 
the house doors, all are rushing forward in opposite 
directions through the lanes and bazaars. And yet 
there are no people really more dilatory. The 
Arab of the town spends his whole time, or as much 
of it as he can, between devising expedients to put 
off the moment for beginning what he has to do, 
and struggling to regain it. 

It is, however, but i^ir to say that, whilst en- 
gaged in your service, whether for the month, the 
week, the day, or the hour, he is eager, generally 
too much so, in your interests, and devoted to 
them. But, when the engagement is concluded, 
and the season arrives for settlement of accounts, 
if there be anything he has done by which he has 
earned a remuneration beyond the mere stipulations 
of his contract, whether the amount of remunera- 
tion which you offer be less or more than his due, 
or whether it be the just equivalent, it becomes, as 
matter of course with him, a subject of remon- 
strance and debate. I believe that this arises 
lather from his love of discussion than from any 
real feeling of discontent. But the effect is the 
Let the rate of payment you propose h^ 
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what it may, the utmost pains are taken to convince 
you that you are playing the extortioner and the 
tyrant ; so that, in these cases, you are always left 
to your own unasosted sense of justice, without 
encouragement or &your in the sight of men, do 
what you will. 

There axe two of the mcnal duties which the 
Arab who engages himself ia your service never 
attends to : to ^' do violence to no man, and be 
content with his wages." The former pzmo^t he 
is in the constant transgression of &om zeal for 
your interests during his engagement, the latter 
from zeal for his own at its close. 

And does it remain, then, to be asked wh^ice 
this arises? Surely, from the two evil principles 
whence most of the bad qualities of national elia- 
racter arise, — and particularly those two bad quali* 
ties of slavish subserviency and suspicion ; from 
bad education and bad government ; training men 
in the notion which places ihem^ without reference 
to duty or feeling, at the disposal of those who.hire 
their services, and accustoming them in aU cases to 
suspect that they are practised upon by fraud or 
tyranny. 

Yet the people generally of .ZElgypt, whether of 
the Egyptian or Arab race, are ^Kxi-natured and 
light-hearted ; and, like all idle and ill-educated 
people, passionately fbnd of low buffoonery. Day 
after day, and all day long, groups are seen on the 
Esbekieh clustering with intense interest round 
some coarse posture-master or bad conjurer. The 
party which appeared to me to be the most attract^ 
ive, stationed always under the glow of the same 
west wall, and always surrounded by a throng of 
unwearied admirers, consisted of a white-bearded 
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old man, with the green turban of a Hadji, who sat 
on the ground dancing two puppets on a string, to 
the sound of three little drums of an hour-glass 
shape, thumped with straps by another man and 
two veiled women sitting opposite to him. Before 
these three were conjuring cups and vases, which 
they occasionally turned up, and out of which 
would crawl a serpent, or hop forth a tame bird — 
one should say when least expected, if one judged 
by the buzz of surprise with which the apparition 
was always received. But the same event happened 
so often, and in just the same manner, that there 
was in truth no moment at which the spectators 
bad not a &ir right to expect it. To this party of 
performers belonged a clown or jester, whose run- 
ning commentary on the feats of the others was 
above measure popular. But his principal jest was 
this : Every now and then he would pick a quarrel 
with the puppets, and aim a blow at them with a 
strap or courbash,* apparently with intent to kill ; 
but always contriving to make the instrument miss 
his intended victim, and come round with a loud 
crack on his own shoulders. This was always re- 
ceived, happen as often it as would, with shrieks of 
delight by the bystanders, children, women, and 
men of all ages and all conditions. There was one 
very venerable and well-dressed old gentleman, in 
a flowing caftan of yellow silk and ample turban, 
with a large chaplet of beads round his neck, and 
a long amber-lipped chibouk, which he silently and 
gravely smoked, never disturbing it, save as often 
as this event of the clown's self-castigation oc- 
curred. This, however, was too much for his 
gravity, which, from his appearance at all other 
* A whip made of a strip of the hide of the rhinoceros. 
VOL. I. E 
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moments, I doubt whether anything else ever (fid 
or could effect. This nerer failed. I do not re- 
member ever passing this group without seeing this 
same old gentleman always contemplating this per- 
formance, and his pipe always alight. He was 
probably some merchant or agent, who daily set 
forth with intent to cross the Esbekieh on busi- 
ness, but never could succeed in passing this spot. 

And every night, and throughout the night, 
these places are occupied by another class <^ buf- 
foons, croners of wretched tuneless ballads, and 
tellers of endless stories, by torch-light^ who vary 
their entertainments about as little, and excite the 
same unvarying interest in their audience. 

I do not wish to go into any detailed description 
of the city of Cairo, or of the objects of curiosity 
within it, of which there are so many worthy of at- 
tention. These are things with which every one is 
fiuniliar who has read-— and who has not read ? — the 
^le works of Sir Gardner Wilkinson'and Mr. Lane, 
and that more lately published and interesting little 
book of Mrs. Poole's (Mr. Lane's siste ), called 'The 
Englishwoman in Mgjpt* On the topography of 
JSgjrpt and its towns, and of the maaneni of its 
people, nothing remains to be said which has not 
been dealt with by them so fully and minutely as 
to exhaust the whole matter, and yet with a taste 
and judgment that carry on the attention of the 
reader unwearied through every part. These are 
subjects, then, on which any other writer does 
enough when he refers to those works ; unless, in- 
deed, it be to bear testimony to whiU every one 
who now visits any portion of that country must be 
eager to acknowledge, the scrupulous fidelity with 
^"Mch they have throughout been treated of. 
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The pleasoro-gioiiiHls of the Pasha at Schoubia^ 
his country lesideiice on the left bank of the Nile, 
about three miles to the northward of the city, have^ 
within the last two yean, been enlarged and more 
dab<Mrately adorned. They are now, indeed, a very 
complete sample^ and on a magnificent scale, of the 
most luxariouB style of Oriental gardening. Keatly 
eat hedges of orange, pomegranate, and myrtle 
kad in fdl directions to kiosks lined with Oriental 
akbaster, and terraces rich with the bloom and 
fragrance of flowers, succeeding each other 
throng all seasons of the year. In the centre 
of the groimds stands a temple lined within 
with alabaster, and covering nearly an acre of 
ground, lately built round a large square bath or 
pool, into wluch fountains are constantly playing, 
supplied with water raised by machinery from the 
Nile, and filtered on its passage into brightness like 
that of a natural spring. All round this are ranges 
of apartments, witii divans and ornamental case- 
ments looking each way on the river, the city, the 
mountains, and cultivated plains. 

At some four or five miles to the north-eastward 
of Schonbra is the site of the ancient and renowned 
city of HdiopolJs, the On or Aven of the Scriptures, 
<m the sontb-west border of the Land of Goshen, 
or the Land of Barneses, where Joseph took to 
wife Asenath, the daughter of Potipherah the priest 
(Gen. xli. 45 ; xlvl. 20 ; Ezek. xxx. 17), and where 
Josepfaus says was the first settlement of the Jews 
(< Antiq. Jud/ i. 11. 5). This city was also called 
Bethshemes, or House of the Sun ( Jerem. xliii. 1 3). 

For nearly two thousand years, from the time of 
Eing Osirtasen I. till after the Roman occupation 
of -^gypt, Hdiopolis was a place of great celebrity • 

£ 2 
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famous for its magnificent T^nple of the Sun, 
famous for its monuments of art, many of which 
were transported to Alexandria and Rome, (among 
others what are called Cleopatra*s Needles,) and 
fkmous for its schools, in which Plato is said to 
have studied the philosophy of the Egyptians for 
thirteen years, under the care of the priests of the 
sun.* Of all its glories no trace now remains upon 
the spot, save some extensive mounds of earth, and 
one fine obelisk, covered with hieroglyphick in- 
scriptions, and standing in the midst of a large 
well-cultivated field, where, when I was there, the 
young wheat was springing up in great luxuriance 
round it. 

About two miles from the further end of Cairo, 
and higher up the Nile, is the island of Bhoda, 
where, according to Moslem tradition, it was that 
the infant Moses was found by the daughter of 
Pharaoh. At the eastern extremity of it is the 
famous Nilometer, built, as it seems most probable, 
by the Abbaside Kaliph Mamoon, in the early part 
of the ninth century. It is a graduated pillar, 
standing in a tank or chamber, into which the 
water of the Nile is admitted ; and hence it is that, 
during the rising of the river, proclamation is daily 
made through Cairo of the height to which the 
waters have risen, until the day when the dams are 
cut, and the inundation suffered to cover the land. 
The greater part of the island of Rhoda, towards 
tlie west, is occupied by the gardens of Ibrahim 
Pasha. They are of less extent than those of 
Schoubra, and not, like them, adorned with kiosks 
or fountains, but laid out more after the European 
taste, and cultivated with consummate care, under 
* Plin. V. 9 ; vi. 29 j Herodot. ii. 138. 
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the dii«ction of Mr. Trail, a Scottish gardeneri 
who has been for many years in the Pasha's service* 
It contains exotic plants in great abundance; 
among others an extensive assoi:tment of East 
Indian fruit trees, undergoing what appears to be a 
successful process of naturalization to the .^Bgyptian 
climate. The force of the annual inundations has 
uprooted and destroyed in succession a vast number 
of the young trees in these gardens. Such as have, 
for the first three or four years after being planted, 
resisted this violence, have, from the extraordinary 
lapidity with which trees grow and strengthen 
themselves in this soil and climate, established 
themselves beyond hazard. A better kind of sugar- 
cane than what is ordinarily found in -3Egypt has of 
late years been introduced on the alluvial soil of 
the Delta, where it appears to thrive well and 
increase abundantly from cuttings, promising to be, 
before long, a profitable article of produce. But 
jfl this part of -ZEgypt, where water is always at 
command to correct what alone in this climate is 
unfavourable to vegetation, it appears as if the 
plants of every other part of the world, from the 
template to the torrid zone, might be cultivated 
^th success. 

The Viceroy often, makes a sojourn of several 
days together at Schoubra, for change of air and 
the enjoyment of his gardens, receiving strangers 
for presentation, for audience, or to the hospitalities 
of his table, equally here and at his palace on the 
Moccatam. But his principal residence is at the 
latter place. The citadel is eminently worth seeing 
for its grandeur and strength, and for the magnifi- 
cence of the view over the city which the palace 
windows command, of the river, along its course 
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both ways, of the whole range of Pyramids to the 
southward from Gizeh to Dariiour, and &r Ofver 
the border of the Libyan desert beyond them. This 
fortress and palace were boilty and the stapendoos 
well (of Joseph, as it is called) constructed by that 
great warrior and statesman, the Sultan Saladin 
( Yousouf Saleh Eddin), the founder of the Saracen 
dynasty in .Sgypt, Palestine, and Syria. Upon 
his final overthrow of the empire of the Fatimite 
Kaliphs in 1163, he removed the seat of the 
.^^ptian government from Fostat, otherwise 
called Masr el Atakeh (the ancient city of iEgypt) 
to Cairo, IMEasr el Eahireh (The Victorious). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mohammed Ali — His Iiabits and govemment — Egyptian 
Slavery — Various Reforms introduced by him— Police — 
Cnrrency — Some inconsistencies in his system — ^Medical 
Establishments — Publick Education— Besvlts of the con- 
duct of other States towards him— Becent threat of retire- 
ment to Mecca. 

The governm^it of Mohammed Ali Pasha is a 
^stem strangely compounded of antagonist quali- 
ties, good and evil ; in some respects neutralising 
each other. It is in perfect accordance with the 
character of its chief, and with his history, — con* 
taining a great deal more to be praised than cen- 
sured. It bespeaks the natural sagacity of a mind 
which has acquired all its knowledge and applied 
all its ideas for itself, has overcome the disadvan- 
tages of the only early education it received, in the 
school of success ; and is &r in advance of the 
general acquirements and understanding of those 
whom he has to govern. But it bears also evidence 
of a very imperfect state of information with 
respect to many principles that have long ceased to 
be questionable, and are admitted as axioms in all 
civilised states. 

It has become a common thing to talk of a man 
having two sides to his character in direct oppo- 
sition to each other ; a phrase adopted, like many 
others, without any very distinct meaning. There 
is many a man in whose system of conduct its dif- 
ferent parts may in many respects be opposed ♦'^ 
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each other ; but to say that his motives are so b a 
plain solecism, and |only shows that we are very 
inadequate judges of the motives of other men, and 
perhaps imperfectly acquainted with the external 
circumstances on which their conduct has been 
formed. Throughout the whole system of the 
Pasha, notwithstanding its many inconsistencies^ 
may be traced the workings of great genius, and a 
ceaseless activity in applying it to practical objects. 
Having acquired authority, and maintained it, by 
the only influences respected in the Eastern world, 
force and craft, the Pasha has applied arbitrary 
means to reforming some abuses which have always 
been thought the very ofl&pring of arbitrary go- 
vernments, and to promote some institutions in 
^gypt which have always been found in their 
tendency elsewhere destructive of the arbitrary 
principle—commerce and education. He has applied 
such means to the gradual correction of prejudices, 
in the midst of which his naturally sagacious mind 
was reared, and from the taint of which he has not 
wholly succeeded in redeeming even himself. He 
is, doubtless, as much misrepresented by those who 
deem him a mere selfish tyrant, uninfluenced by 
any high motives, unscrupulous of means, and 
addicted to blood, as he is by those who would 
have him believed to be a disinterested and en- 
lightened ruler. Usurper, in the only sense in 
which that term can be used as a reproach, he is 
not, and never was ; and, if a tyrant, he is one who 
has administered with firmness, moderation, and for 
the general good, the powers originally delegated 
to him by a feeble and enfeebling tyranny. Unlike 
the other pashas to whom the Porte has entrusted 
orovinces, he has so used his authority as to call 
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forth the energies and resources of his paahalick, 
and improve its condition to an extent absolutely 
unexampled and unparalleled, and with much less 
cruelty or violence than belongs to any other sys- 
tem of government known in the East. 

His mode of administration was, while his pro- 
jects were unchecked and uninterfered with, and is 
now, unquestionably, not without its &ults ; and 
grievous some of them are. But its j&ults are those 
imposed by religion, and by inveterate habits which 
cannot in the life of one man be entirely reformed ; 
whilst all its better parts are his own. He keeps 
the peace and represses crime in ^gypt, (as he did 
in Syria and Palestine so long as they continued to 
be annexed to his pashalic,) with a strong but not 
a barbarous hand, and with very infrequent capital 
punishments. That his nature has not been one to 
shrink £rom bloodshed, when the taking away of 
human lives is the readiest course to the attainment 
of a great object of state policy, we have the evi» 
dence of his well-remembered massacre of the 
Memlouk chiefs. But, with this notable and dread- 
ful exertion, in times, top, when the publick ene- 
mies of ^gypt, the Wahabees, were unsubdued and 
in force upon its frontier, and all within his pashalick 
was in a state of covert war, his career has been 
free from all stain of cruelty, as his nature is said 
by all who know him best to be averse from any 
cruel passion. And even in that most dreadful 
instance, the destruction of those men by military 
execution would, according to all law of military 
states, have been entirely justified by the right of 
defence, and by the proofs, which were abundant, 
of a conspiracy against his person and government. 
It b only the treacherous mode by which he 

£ 3 
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^Mkd himself to «fibct It &at lias rendered ikat 
act ts juflllj odknis at it is memanJtikt. i 

Exe^tii^ tfab, sinoe be has adauaistoed the 
^ffiurs c^ the eounby he now mles, or vhile he was 
at the head c^ the proviaees of which he has lately 
been deprived, no act cimventf^ either ia peaee or 
war, can be imputed to Mai, befood {hardly eqpial 
to) what may be 8omdAme» fouad ia the history of 
the rukrs of &r more ciTiliaed states* Theatrod- 
taes ooduaitted by his eon Ibmhimy ia eomonoid of 
his ajrmies on foragn service^ the butchmes^the 
Moiea and Jerasaifim, are not with any aioie coloar 
of justice chaorgeable to Mohammad Ali tibaa maay 
erimfia, I fear, of almoet as dark adiancter, which 
no good purpose eouid be answered by pazticiilaris- 
ing, oomaiitted under the o^acsiibk authority of 
more divifised states, can be justly laid to ikie ac- 
eount of soreneignB who have soocietimcs entrusted 
violent and unscrupulous mot with power in places 
^t a distanee &om their own immedlste coatroal.* 

The flwnnecs of Mdnmmed Ali, his mode of 
reeeiviog*, addressing, and ^onvenriag with atian- 
gem, are full of dignity, oourteoasness, and well- 

* I had one opforiosxity, whicli I did not wish to repeat, 
of seeing Ibramm Pasna. His face, carriage, and de- 
meanour are well in harmony with what is Imown of his 
diJEraoter, Hit msnner is ooame, and his ooonteiisiioe ex- 
pressive of move CQustittttioiial ferocity and low sensoaltty 
than I ever saw depicted in that of any other human being. 
In one respect only does his ap];>earance do him injustice ; 
he is known to be a person not without ability. His history 
bears testimony to lus haying considersMe military talents, 
and he has purmed objects of pvbli^ ose&dBesB in the €b- 
eouragement of manu&ctores and agrknlture with no small 
zeal and perseTcrance. The expression of his face is inani- 
mate and stupid : but this is said to be the result only of 
▼ years of habitual intoxication with wine. 
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hted ease. He comrerses witii Earopcaiis always 
through an interfnreter, who speaks in the French 
langiu^, and tfansktes what is said to him into 
the Tnrkiriiy — tiie only one whidi the Pasha pro- 
fesses to undeisland. Yet the expression of his 
quick eye and whole cofnteoaiioey while the pemn 
with whom he eonrerses is addiesnng the interpreter 
m French, gives often the impresskm that he mider- 
stands more of that language than he owns to, aad 
prefers, as many official persons in the East do, to 
commnnicate through a diird person, in order to 
gtve hiooself more time in this donble prooea» to 
consider his replies* His style of eonrersation is 
agreeable. He ispeaks in short terse sentences, 
often almost ^igvsmmatick,— never withent a 
meaning, eveni when they are phrases of mere cere- 
monj. like all men, he is fond of a little flattery, 
and invites it» But, like all men of sense, he 
requires that that little shall be administered with 
juilg;ment, and^'is earnest and skilful in searching 
for subjects on which others are able to answer his 
inqoiries with infi>rmatioD ; and on such topics he 
del^^its in showing you l^ no disagreeable inter- 
mpttons how quickly he has apprehended their ftiU 
meaning, and how well he could enlarge upon it. 
Like all persons of high station in the East, he 
begins the converaatioa with a phrase or two oi 
compliment and welcome, and answers the first 
compliment paid to him in return by a sentence 
which he uses, I bdieve, to everybody, whatever 
his 1^ may be, or to whatever European country 
he may belong, with very little variety ; ^' Tou are 
a young man from an old country ; yon find me 
an old man in a young country.'' Then he gene- 
rally goes on tiiius: '^I have worked hanl to 
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improve this countxy, and have done something; 
But all my youth was spent in war. The works 
of peace take more time than those of war ; and, 
when I began to govern, my time was too short to 
do as much as I wished. I had everything* to 
begin. I had weeds to pluck out as well as seed 
to sow. In your country the ground is prepared 
for you ; you require only a very light plough. I 
had to b^in with the hand. Then I took to the 
spade — spade, spade, spade ! I have hardly got to 
the plough yet." Then he asks his visitor what 
he thinks of iBgypt, as far as he has seen of it ; of 
the country, and of its government : a tolerably 
compendious question. He desires him to speak 
up and criticise freely ; and then from his answer 
he judges of what are the topics on which he is 
most competent to carry on the conversation. I 
received a hint, before my first interview with the 
Pasha, that it would gratify him to be asked his 
age, and, after he had told it, to be reminded that 
he was born in the memorable year 1769, which 
produced also Napoleon and the Duke of Welling- 
ton. But these are weaknesses in which he is a 
sharer with alL other men. It is when the phrases 
of mere ceremony are past, and conversation has 
begun, that he shows that he is no ordinary nuuk. 
He shows that when he challenged a free criticism 
of the institutions and government of iESgypt, he 
did it sincerely, and takes in good part a frank 
compliance with the challenge. Not that, when 
hard pressed upon what he knows to be wrong in 
the system, he will not dissemble a little, and 
endeavour to make you doubt the truth of the view 
you have taken on the information you have re- 
ceived. But, when he finds you strong in your 
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hctSy and that they do sot admit of a colourable 
denial or justificatioD, " ia sese redit senex." Pie 
taps you on the knee, and with a good-humoured 
smile makes the best defence he can on the rights 
of the question. 

I saw a notable instance of this on the question 
of slavery. He said that the slave-market was now 
abolished in Cairo. But, when assured, with the 
frankness he had invited, that though it was true that 
the old slave-market in the midst of the city was no 
more, his Highness might satisfy himself, by send- 
ing to another place within half a mile of his own 
palace, that a new one was established there upon 
an equally large scale, where Nubians and Abys- 
sinians, and some Georgians too, were exposed to 
publick sale, he smiled, the knee was tapped, and 
he said he disliked the system of slavery as much 
as any man, but that old institutions, however bad, 
could not be all reformed at once. " You found 
some difficulty in abolishing slavery in your Ame- 
rican islands, and were a long time before you 
achieved it." Then he proceeded to show that the 
condition of the slaves in ^gypt was much less, 
severe and degrading than ours had been, or than 
that of the slave States of the American Union is. 
When it was suggested to him that, so long as sla- 
very, should exist in any shape, it would be impos- 
sible to put down slave-importation and the slave- 
hunts, with all the abominations that belonged to 
them, he said that the slave-hunts had been abolished 
universally throughout JEgypt. 

On being informed that, although his Highness 
believed it was so, he might be assured, on the 
testimony of several European gentlemen of honour 
lately returned from Upper ^gypt, that the slave- 
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hunts (^ gazouas '') were now in fbll aetivity tlieie, 
and carried on by his own soldierB on inrlougb, and 
that, indeed, there were persons who did his High- 
ness the wrong of infaring from thence that these 
furloughs, with their licence to hunt down Nubi- 
ans and Abyssinians, were given to his soldiers in 
part of pay, the smile came again, and the tap on 
the knee, and the old story tluit ^<old institotions, 
however bad, could not all at once,'' Ac. Ac. ^bc. 
The slave-hunts are in truth carried on foft the most 
part by the Pasha's soldiers on forlou^. The 
slaves are brought in by them to their officers^ who 
divide them in due proportion among the captors in 
lieu of pay. The captors then take their ^ves to 
the merchants who trade in them, and who bring 
them to the markets at Alexandria and Cairo ; and 
the ^' Bafkir," a tax of 200 inastres, is paid to the 
government on the sale of each slave. Amoi^ the 
resident slave-m^ehants who carry on this traffick, 
it is a disgraceful £act that there are many Enrope- 
ans, principally French. I believe, fimn the best 
information I have able to obtain, and I hope it is 
the truth, that among these miscreants there are 
none British. Bepresentations have been made to 
the French government respecting the French snb* 
ects engag^ in the trade. The French govern- 
ment has interfered, and, I trust it may be Ibund^ 
with success.. 

It is true that the physical condition of the slaves 
in j^gypt is in many respects better than probaUy 
in any other country where the heavy curse and 
crime of slavery exists. They are treated with 
kindness, are considered as part of the fiimily of 
their master, and, if they should become old without 
- obtained their freedom, are, according to 



&e GommaniU of the Koran, which aie law amoog 
all MofaammedaDs, maiiitained in comfort till death. 
If they should &11 into the hands of a rich and 
powered master, and ao behave as to find favour 
with hiniy th^, afier no long time, are emancipated 
aad advanced, and not unfrequently rise to wealth, 
and sometimes even to the highest posts in the state. 
But all this is .but a feeble apology for the institu* 
tion, with all the horrors insqmrable from it even 
in iEgypt. The wars which the slave-^trade ia 
Nubia excites among the chieflkains there, for the 
purpose of obtaining prisoners for the markets, — 
the sale of infants by their parents, — the slave- 
hoDts, — ^the ambuscades for the purpose of kid- 
OBLpj^ng children, — the dreadful sufferings and 
deaths in the journey across the desert,—- these are 
pictures of crime and misery which, with slightly 
varied circumstances, (such as the middle passage- 
1^ the ocean, perhaps, instead of the wilderness, > 
mast always alMMind wherever slavery exists, and 
the slave-market, which is a necessary accompani- 
ment of slavery. 

For these reasons, and for another if possible yet 
stronger, I cannot bring myself to agree in the 
nuld and almost apologetic^ tone in which Clot 
Bey, in his ^ Aper^u G^eral sur I'Egypte,' speaks 
of iEigyptiaa slavery.* One part— a very material 
one — ^bas been left quite without notice ia Clot 
Bey's observations on this subject, — ^the frequent 
I of mutilation of the blae&s, and the purposes 



* Clot Bey is a Franch physieiaii who has loaa been in 
the service oi the Pasha, and chief of the medical depart- 
ment. He has had ^reat merit in suggesting and oompletiog 
important reforms in his own d^mrtment, and his book is in 
maay respeeli a valnaUe «De. 
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of acknowledged and infamous debaucTiery tbat are 
part of the condition in which almost all the white 
slaves, and many of the blacks, of both sexes, pass 
the early part of their lives, and into which these 
unhappy children are sold, — a condition which it 
were an offence even to define, and of which lan- 
guage is too poor in words, or the heart too rich in 
indignation, to express its horror. • 

Much has been said, and deservedly, on the sub* 
ject of the impressment of the Fellahs for the Pasha's 
publick works. It is a revolting and disgusting 
sight to see, as one may almost every day in Cairo, 
troops of labouring men marched in from the vil- 
lages in chains, and linked together like convicts ; 
and it is but a poor excuse for such an outrage on 
publick feeling that these chains are imposed not 
by the government, but by the " Sheik el Beled," 
the chief of the village on whom the requisition is 
made for so many labourers, and that the indolent 
inhabitants could not in any other way be prevailed 
upon to go to a work in which there is no hardship, 
and at which they are better paid and better fed 
than if they had remained at home. Such is, how- 
ever, the truth. And not only they appear to feel 
no unhappiness or degradation in their chains, and 
march along laughing and singing, but, oddly 
enough, as if the chains were part of the acknow- 
ledged apparatus for the march, they are travelled 
home again in the same guise, I know not why, and 
in the same apparent contentment. Still these are 
scenes which, if it were only for publick example, 
should be at once abolished. While innocent men 
are thus dealt with, and feel it no grievance, the 
government plainly loses the effect of what might 

reserved, under a better state of publick feeling. 
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as a punishment and a disgrace for those who break 
the laws, and so be applied to a certain ckss of 
petty offences. 

In Cairo the police is good, and ciimes of yio* 
lenoe very infrequent. The coarse of retribution 
is rapid, and I believe generally pure. I do not 
speak here of the Mekemeh, or the minor courts in 
which civil causes relating to property are tried, in 
which the proceedings are very dilatory, and the 
presiding' judges and their effendls are accused of 
being generally open to corruption. All judge- 
ments in criminal matters are given arbitrarily by 
the Pasha and his officers of publick justice. G reat 
pains are taken in weighing the evidence on which 
eases are to be determined ; and the judges, froni 
their habit of acting without assistance of counsel, 
jury, or assessors, are astute in the[cross-questioning 
of parties and of witnesses. 

When speaking of the pure course of criminal 
justice, I refer only to those parts of JEgypt, gene* 
rally Lower .^Sgypt, which are under the imme* 
diate eye of the Pasha. Although I believe that 
he is so well convinced of the importance of a pure 
administration of justice, that, upon any case of 
misconduct on the part of the judge, from the highest 
to the lowest, in any part of his dominions, coming 
to his knowledge, he is impartial and severe in visit- 
ing the offence. I believe that Dr. Bowring de- 
scribes truly, in his Eeport laid before Parliament, 
1840, the general influence of the criminal courts 
in this part of the Levant, even where not immedi- 
ately under the Pasha's observation. '^ The appli-* 
cation of punishment to offenders," says he, (' Re- 
port,' p. 122,) " is immediate ; and, though often 
capricious and uncertain, it may be doubted if it. 
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be not in man j instanoeB move nhrtary than the 
rmwdial meunra employai by more civilised na^ 
tions, in a bad system of prison discipline, txanspoit- 
adon, and capital punishments* An offender de- 
tected in the commission of crime is usually sab- 
jeeted without delay to a bastonading, more or less 
severe according to the award of his judge, whose 
authority he instantly recognises, and to whose in- 
liictions he unmurmuringly subodts.^ In iactj 
wherever there is power there is obedlenoe, and 
obedience to eren the injustice which power com- 
mits/' 

Criminals guilty of the higher dass of c^Bfences 
are condemned to forced labour for life in the arse- 
nals, and on the other publick works. The poniah- 
ment of death is generally limited to one offence,—- 
disobedience to the orders of the Pasha ; an offence 
naturally rated the highest under a purely arbitrary 
fifystem, where the ruler chaiges himself with the 
whole govenmieat of the state, and where disob^ 
dience to his orders deranges the whole ^rick. 
But I am convinced that the whole amount of capi- 
tal punishments within any given number of years 
in Cairo would be found, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, to be not greater than in any one of the 
towns or states of Europe : I believe considerably 
less. 

The whole soil of -£gypt belongs, as is known, 
in fee to the Pasha. Luids, it b true, are some- 
times granted by him to persons high in £ivour and 
confidence, — unoccupied land to many ; but a great 
part of the produce of these— the greatest part — ^is 
subject to duties and prohibitions, which give to the 
government a genend monopoly. Cotton, opium, 
indigo, and flax, must be sold to the government at 
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priees fixed by law, and the goyemment retails 
them at its own. The sapplyof aninudfood to the 
city of Cairo is another goyemmei^ monopoly* 
This system of monopoly is not so grievous to the 
prodacers as disadvantageous to the government 
itself, which is obliged not infrequently to retail at 
a rate lower than the purchase price and cost of 
collection, and whose revenues wcwld be much in^ 
ereased by increased eneooragement given to pro« 
duction« The expenses of cuMvation are generaUy 
paid, as rent is, in fvoduce. Wherever there is 
water in JBgypt, there is a productive power in the 
land, assisted by the climate, beyond parallel, I be- 
lieve, in any other part of the known world* On 
tiie banks of the Nile, between the periods ixk 
mondation, the land is carefully irrigated by mul« 
titodes of sakhias, water-wheels turned by oxen and 
ftraished with buckets. There is a smaller kind of 
sakliia, worked by the hands and feet of a man sit* 
ting on a bench fixed near the circumference of the 
wheel, and fiu;ing it. Hydrauliek machines, turned 
by the stream itself, have been partially intioduoed* 
But h^e, as in some more civilized countries, there 
b a prejudice, hard to be overcome, against the 
substitution of machinery for labour. In the other 
parts, wherever there are pools, natural or artificial, 
the adjacent ground is irrigated by the schadoof, a 
short post fixed in the ground, and a long pole 
equally balanced at the top, which has at one end a 
box or bag made of palm-leaves, in which the water 
is raised by hand. 

The Pasha has introduced, says Dr. Bowring, 

Q Report,' p. 12,) not less than 38,000 sakhias in 

different parts of .ZE^pt.* Among other publick 

* This seems a large number in proportion to that of <P»^ 
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works, besides the great Mahmondieh Canal from 
Alexandria to the Nile at Atfeh, the Pasha has 
made four large canals, — two in Lower and two in 
Upper j£gypt, — and a great many smaller ones. 

The government has established manufactories, 
some on'jL very large scale, and generally prosper- 
ing. Anchor forges and large iron founderies at 
Alexandria and Cairo ; a foundery of brass guns 
at the latter city ; manufactories of all arms, accou- 
trements and outfit for the army ; looms, spinning- 
jennies, carpet-weaving, wood-engraving, calico- 
printing, cloth manu&ctories, potteries, and many 
other establishments for supplying home consump- 
tion, and even for limited exportation to Syria and 
some other parts of the Levant, attest the activity 
of the Pasha and the increasing powers of the 
country, independent of those of agricultural pro* 
duce, if its resources shall continue to be judiciously 
and diligently called forth. The duties on import- 
ation of foreign goods are by no means high. They 
did not amount to a higher rate than a general 
levy of three per cent, ad valorem on all goods 
imported. Thb has since, by the treaty establish- 
ing a general tariff throughout the dominions c^ 

proprietors or renters of land in iEgypt, and also to the 
joint length of all the rivers of that country. For, even if 
these sakhias have been all twice renewed by the Pasha, and 
one-fourth of them placed on the banks of fresh-water pools, 
which do not abound in ^gypt, the remainder of these 
engines would furnish more than twelve to every mile of 
•water running through cultivable land, the Nile inclusive. 
In another part of the Beport (page 13) Dr. Bowring says, 
on the authority of Mr. Linant, Siat there are, in Lower 
-Egypt only, 50,000 sakhias. Surely there must be the 
mistake of a cypher here. According to his subsequent 
estimates, one-half of the adult male population woidd hardly 
ninr» than Boffioe to work them. 
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the Forte, been raised to 6 per cent ; and that 
worst of all means of raising a revenue of cus- 
tomsy the duty on exports, has been under the 
same tariff augmented to 8 per cent., under the 
notion of checking the internal monopolies ; a pur- 
pose which will always be and is evaded. This 
tax, directly bearing on skill and industry, will, I 
trust, be materially modified, if not abolished, at the 
end of next year, when the operation of this tariff 
will cease in ^gypt. 

A great reform has of late years been made in 
the JBgyptian coinage and currency. Formerly, 
although there was a mint at Cairo, the cash trans- 
actions among the people of this country were con- 
ducted chiefly in Turkish coin of a debased stand 
aid, much clipped and de&ced, and often counter- 
feit, or in European and American dollars, at 
various and fluctuating rates of exchange, and never 
bearing any fixed or easOy calculable relation in 
exchangeable value to the gold in use. This of 
course deranged all transactions on credit, and the 
value of all produce also ; inasmuch as the creditor 
who received a large proportion of his due, and the 
government which collected a large proportion of its 
imports, in kind, had the advantage of claiming this 
payment in kind with reference to whatevercoin might 
at the time happen to represent the largest quantity. 
Within the last few years the Pasha introduced a 
new coinage of piastres and half piastres of his own, 
the denomination of money in which all sums are 
reckoned in this country : and, in 1837, made a 
large issue of gold pieces of a hundred piastres each 
Bsstwenty shillings, or a sovereign of English money. 
These are of finer gold than the standard of the 
English sovereign, very beautifully stamped, with 
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triumph over a mass of Mohammedan prejudices 
which have always interfered with the proper treat-> 
ment of disease, and assisted the spread of such dis- 
orders as are either infectious or simply contagious. 
Military hospitals had long been formed on a large 
scale, and under good regulations. Whether the 
plague, which makes such havock in these countries, 
be infectious or contagious, or both, or neither, ap- 
pears to be a question not yet finally decided among 
the highest and most experienced medical author- 
ities. Two things, however, are quite indispu- 
table : that it is a disease under which the most 
careful and skilful medical treatment is required 
to save the patient from death, and that it spreads 
enormously, and with frightful rapidity, among 
a population living in filth and close air, and 
upon unwholesome food. The Pasha has applied 
himself for many years to collect information 
from reports of medical commissions upon this 
important subject, and to cleansing and ventilating 
Cairo, as far as the indolent habits of his people, 
and their absolute reliance on predestination, will 
allow him. 

But even the predestinarian spirit inculcated by 
the Koran, '^ in which is found all wisdom, and 
there is no wisdom but in it,'' has been gradually 
midgated by the energy of tliis able ruler, as &r 
as it has a tendency to bring the publick safety into 
hazard. Besides the discouragement which the pre* 
judices of their religion give to all precaution 
against disease, there has been great difiiculty in 
bringing the lower orders of Musulmans to submit 
even to surgical operations. Now a school of sur- 
~^ry h^s been established in addition to the civil 
itals, subjects are purchased for dissection at 
xpense, and with less secrecy than was neces- 
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sary when the government first turned its attention 
to this subject ; and the care of life and health is 
no longer in the hands of the barbers, and magi- 
cians, and dervishes, to whom, some years ago, was 
left almost in monopoly the practice of the heal- 
ing arts. In furtherance of the objects of these 
establishments the police is severe in enforcing the 
sanatory precautions of the government, obliging 
householders to whitewash their outer walls at fixed 
times in every year, and to remove all noisome rub- 
bish from before their doors. The more important 
subject of cleanliness within is what no police and 
no government can interfere with in a Moham- 
medan country, further than by general advice as 
to its ejcpediency. For, as under a free govern- 
ment, every citizen's house is his castle, " where 
the wind and rain may enter, but the king cannot," 
so, under the otherwise arbitrary despotisms of the 
East, a great portion of every Mus«lman's house 
is his hareem, every passage leading to which, nay,. 
even the little dingy court into which its windows 
look, is barred to the access of all but its master, 
the wives of his near relations, some select female 
friends who are allowed to visit its inmates, and the 
important personage called in Arabick ^' Tawashi,"^ 
to whose guardianship, in all fiimilies of the higher 
order, this part of the establishment is entrusted. 

The Mohammedans, such of them as have fixed 
dwellings and conform to the discipline of their re- 
ligion respecting the ablutions, and to the custom 
general among them of using the warm bath fre- 
quently, are in their persons tolerably clean . Those 
who have no home (and great numbers there are 
who have none, and who sleep nightly on the walks 
and roads, on the Esbekieh, and among the tombs),. 

VOL, I. ^ 
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are filthy to the moi^ loathsome de^ee, coTered 
with vermin and with disease eommnnleable by tiie 
touch. The very air that Awrouads tlmii and 
blows past them is unwholeswaae. Of the latter 
class not a few are begg^ing saatoos (genesallj idiots, 
or crafty idlers feigniog idiotism), who are k^d by 
the Turks to be inspired, and whose grotesque ges- 
tures and incoherrait ravings are treaied wi^a aort ' 
of mysteidotts deference ; though^stmagely eaoagh, 
these poor cre^uiss a^e often pmssuedand hanuased 
by the children and other idl^, just as, in former 
times in England, village idiots were, imtil inuBane 
regulation had ei^blished in most parts of this 
kingdom publick hospitals for the reeeplion ofthesn. 
The number of these has, however, been very much 
diminished l^ the indireet and secret interfeseiice 
of the Pasha. The Copts and Jews aho, aod the 
parts of the city which they respectively ialiabit, 
are exceedingly filthy. 

The advances made, under the gov^nment of the 
Pasha, in the social and commercial conditicm of 
Mgy^j were not first introduced by him, as has 
been the case with many othaf warlike deqpots, 
aftar tranquillity had been won by the swoxd, and no 
triumphs remained to be achieved or cares to be 
attended to but those of peace. It is his great 
glory that, even whilst all his military energ^ies 
were engaged in str^gthening the ddTenees of the 
country, and dealing with enemies on every finoa- 
tier to the east, to the north, and on the sea, — 
while lending assistance to ihe Porte in its wan, 
4>r afterwaords opposing and vanqmsbing its amiies 
and its fleets sent against him,— his efibrts never 
relaxed, nor was his attention ever drawn away 
from his welL-sustained object of civil improvcnmrt. 
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Aaosg theBe^ the impmrtaBoeoC puUiek educatioBy 
a sufejeet nev in the MnhiiniMiiMinn Eagt, UBiil imder- 
taken l^ him, and «e<|iikwg a Bund capable of cMt- 
ing off the pi^udiees in which it had iteelf been 
reared, and mastering those of olhen, hae always 
be&A present and Ibfemost in his. He did -not 
limit hi» elKirtB in lUs ro s pc e t to kmting foreign 
^igineeiB and military oiBeers mto J^pt to in- 
struct his pMOf^ in &e scieRoe aad diaeipliae of 
war, nor to sliding young ^SJgyptians to WooAwichy 
to Paris and Maoeittes, to kaia the systems of 
Eiirefiean fortifio^ioB, gunnery,, navigation, and 
taetique. fie establish^ elementary schools for 
getteral mstrvction in Cairo and Alexandria. He, 
by d^prees, iatroduoed subsidiary ertabMshmmts, 
daslrict schools, wherover looal cif ca met an ces gave 
him the means, and placed them in comnmmcation 
with, and under the aupervisien oi a oentfal board 
at Cairo, at the head of which he plaoad a Ministar 
of Slate, with a title mw md befiofe «mheard^f 
araemg Mosleme, the Minister of Pnhlick Instruo- 
tion. This miniflter, Hek<^iem B^, a pnraon, I 
heMeve, of consideniUe taknts and activity, is con- 
stantly at work with tiie board, sittii^ in a build- 
ing at the oemer of the Edbekieh, aear wUeh is a 
eential seminary eoodiicted on the Eiuiopeaa system 
of daee iastmetioa. I visited this. It is con- 
ducted wkh great regularity, and w^l attended by 
day scholars as wdll as baardevs, separated kito 
classes, from iufimt to adult ; many supplied from 
remote parta^ theeenntry — some even from Abys- 
sinia and from Nubia. 

The discipUae and attemiioa maintained among 
such talkative and inddbent races as those from 
which the learners come is striking. Good me- 

f2 
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mory, where'attention can be secured^ is, I believe, 
a remarkable quality generally among the .^^gyptian 
races. This is very observable among the classes 
in arithmetick and geometry. In the latter science, 
if I may venture to judge from two examples that 
I saw, the power of memory is called into more ac- 
tivity by the teachers than sound comprehension of 
the propositions or demonstrations. I saw a boy 
go through the forty-seventh proposition of the 
first book of Euclid, with extraordinary rapidity, 
by a diagram chalked before him on a board. It 
was a very wondrous effort of memory. But one or 
two slight oversights which he made in the process 
gave a suspicion that the lesson had been learnt 
merely by rote. And so it clearly was. For, 
when desired unawares to prove the equality of the 
angles at and below the base of a triangle of equal 
sides, he was plainly in as much difficulty at the 
ass's bridge as if he had never before seen the figure. 
And I am inclined to doubt whether he ever had. 
Still the conduct of the school and attainments of 
the boys generally, all allowance being made far 
the vanity of the masters who endeavoured to give 
higher credit to their scholars for their progress 
than was honestly their due, were very creditable. 

A press is attached to this establishment, to print 
for general circulation Arabick translations made 
by the boys of works of history, science, and phi- 
losophy. Two of the works which were under 
translation were singularly enough selected for 
juvenile exercises in a country governed by a 
pasha : — Montesquieu, ' L'Esprit des Lois,' and 
Yattel, ' Droits des Gens.' It reminded one some- 
what whimsically of the lines in the Anti-Jacobin 

Hh reference to the ill-success of citations from 
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the latter writer in this same land of ^^ Africa tiie 
Torrid/'* . 

Even female education, on every account a most 
difficult subject to be dealt with in a country where 
the discipline of the Koran is under Turkish inter* 
pretation, has not been neglected among the insti- 
tutions of this bold and wise reformer. Schools for 
girls and for female adults are not only formed and 
maintained at the public chaige, but, as I was told^ 
some others also have been established by private 
teachers for the instruction of young women of the 
wealthier orders, and are well attended. This, it 
need not be said, is a revolution promising the most 
important and beneficial results in its influence on 
manners and on moral and intellectual advancement 
in the East. It was begun by the efforts of an 
English lady, Miss Halliday, who devoted herself 
to this prabeworthy object under the auspices of 
a society formed in England, but whose exertions 
have, from the beginning, been countenanced by the 
JSgyptian government ; to call in the natural 
affections of men to their aid in their highest and 
noblest duties, — to qualify Mohammedan wives for 
beii^ helpmates and advisers, Mohammedan mothers 
for training up their sons in knowledge and honour- 
able ambition. 

I had the good fortune to hear this subject dis- 
cussed on one occasion by the Pasha himself; — dis- 
cussed in his usual manner, by putting questions 
without giving any opinion of his own. He asked 
what political advantage, what advantage besides 
that of the mere pleasure to be derived from the 

' * Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin: 'Elegy on Jean Bon St. 
Andi^' Stanza iz. et 8eq. 
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oottversftdon of well->ediioated women, itms gaiiB<ed 
in Europe from their free admission^into general 
soeiety. Tke taiawer obvionenly mm that their firee 
admiflflioo into general society carried with it tbe 
neoenity «f mch education as shooid qoalify Hkern 
te adom it.; Okti, the rasolt w», that, wh^ the 
miiKb ef women were etadionaly and highly onl- 
tivatod, if it were only for tiie sab^of the maim por- 
tioa oi the race, his fiighness coald net but be 
aware of the adviaitag« guned to a statoby its men 
bd&g, dming those yean when the strongest im- 
pressions are formed for a useful oareer in fbture, 
reared ufider the caie«of stiroHg*miaded raol^ers, and 
afterwards deriving support and coansel in ihear 
publtd^ duties from the afiSsetion of wise and good 
wives* Then, after a moment's pause, came the 
smile and the tf^ on the knee. For the Pasha, it 
is very well Icnown, bears the tenderest respect for 
the memory of his mother, and for tliat also of his 
fr.vourite -wiSe^ the mothw of his children, both of 
whom were women of naturally very superior qua- 
lities, and to the early care of tbe flnrt of whom, 
and the affeetiemEto counsels and assbtance of the 
other, he always professes to stand indebted for the 
ascendancy he has since obtained over the minds 
of other men, and in the affidrs of the Eastern 
World. 

The invariabie consequenoe of an advanoe in 
geneml education is a correspondiBg advance in all 
the social chanties. I will not use the phrase 
Beligious Toleration, implying a right of inter- 
ference which no human authority has — ^but reli- 
gious Liberty, which, as of plain right, men enjoy 
in exact proportion with the amount of civilization 
<i country they inhabit — B^igious Liberty is 
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Mtf aeknawlodged by the iiMtituticms of the Pasha. 
It IB true the Moelems of the old schodi have still 
in iEgypt, as elsewhepe, a deep ecmtempt for all 
idigions but their own, and hold very severely the 
doetriBe of exelnsive si^vaiion. But not only is it 
Dot allowed that any religicm shall be openly in- 
snltedy — not only may Christians of all sects, and 
Jein^ roam idbost, each in the habit of his nation 
and Teli^on, and ride on horoeback at their plea- 
swe^—^hat privilege havkig be^i formerly reserved 
for true believers, whilst infidels were never to be 
seen in street or road, save on thar own feet, or on 
the backs ci asses, — -not only may they hold pro- 
perty, and build and occupy places of worship of 
their own, — but they are admissible to all offices, 
nilkary and civil. One instance might be suffi- 
cient to cite as an ^cample, for it is the highest. 
BoghoB Bey, who was for many years prime minis- 
ter to the Fadia, who died last year in office, and 
in the highest and most confidential favour with 
hin^ and whose death the Pasha deplored as the loss 
of his ablest servant, was an Armenian Christian, 
as is also Artim Bey, who has succeeded him. 

Snch is the general intern of die Pasha's rule. 
Many are the fiialts it has not yet corrected, but 
snrpessing are the benefits it confers upon the 
country he governs, and on all others in their 
rdation» witji it. Yrom that rule, and from a gra- 
dual participation in its b^iefits, Syria, Palestine, 
and Candia, a considerable portion of the Moham- 
medan East, have now been severed. On the sub- 
ject of this severance, of the aggressions which 
were avowedly threatened and in preparation by 
the Porte in 1832 and 1838, against Mohammed 
Ali and his government of those territories which 
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he had rescued for the Sultan,-^th6se to the east 
out of anarchy, and those to the north out of the 
hands of a powerful and warlike chief, upon the 
implied condition in all good faith, securing' the 
joint pashalick in perpetuity to himself and his 
descendants, — on the subject of the convention of 
Kiutaya, concluded with him by the Porte when 
he had defeated its armies and was advancing on 
Constantinople, by which that annexation of terri- 
tority was confirmed to him, — on the subject of the 
consequent interference of two of the powers that 
had urged that convention betw een the Sultan and 
the Pasha, supporting the former in his breach of 
it, and destroying the towns and army of the latter 
with their cannon, — on these subjects it is useless 
now to dilate. History will deal with them. But 
the immediate result has been to add to the weak- 
ness of the Porte, by adding to it the burthen of 
possessions it could hardly of late years retain and 
never could govern but through his means, — and 
to impede the gradual progress of improvement, 
social and commercial, along the whole southern 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea. 

iEgypt had been degraded from the rank it held 
under the Kaliphs as an important and wealthy 
nation.^ ever since the Turkish conquest and 
Turkish occupation of it. Syria and Palestine add 
nothing to the revenue of the Sultan, and cost him 
dear in garrisons and in all the other machinery 
which can hardly sustain his crumbling dominion 
there. That he cannot extend protection to fo- 
reigners, either travelling or residing in those parts, 
is felt by all who visit them. But a few years ago, 
the authority of Mohammed gave security entire, 
where now it can be had only by bai^in with 
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Arab tribes upon the road, and in the cities is left 
to the precarious protection of feeble governors and 
a lawless police. Candia is forced back to the un- 
natural dependence from which it had dropped off 
because the mother country was unable to provide 
for its support ; — Candia, second only to Sicily in 
its means of wealth, and of which Dr. Bowring 
truly says in a Report written before it was taken 
from the Pasha, that, ^^ placed on the confines of 
Africa and Asia, yet so adjacent and accessible to 
Europe, itself a garden and a storehouse, it will 
become by the necessity of things one of the great 
bazaars of the Old World. It must be a centre of 
influence, self supported, or depending only on 
those commercial relations which time will gather 
round it/* 

Nor will history fail to bear this testimony to 
the singular moderation and magnanimity of the 
Pasha; that, amid all the transactions of 1840, 
the destruction of his fortified towns, the separation 
of his territory, and the carnage of his people, and 
while one of the important land barriers of British 
India was thus weakened and left in jeopardy, the 
British merchants at Cairo and Alexandria re- 
mained unmolested, and the way of the Red Sea 
open as before, for England to her Eastern empire. 
He is uniformly kind in his attentions, and in the 
assistances he gives to travellers of all nations who 
visit his country. If more to those of one nation 
than of another, perhaps it is to the Englbh. , But 
he can no longer command for them the facilities 
and the security they used to enjoy to the eastward 
of his present frontier. 

Of the numbers of the population of ^gypt 
there is no estimate that can be relied upon as ap* 

f3 
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ptooickiiig pveciaion. Ker can anj foe expected 
OBtil the ofaange whkk has already began in the 
ha\Ata of the people shall have advanced much 
further. All the MohaiKoedan custOTos to which 
I have adverted are as un&vourable to aay process 
£>r a general census as thejare to «aiiatory regula- 
tions. The numbers of sojoBrners m the towns 
daily vary, and vastly too, by the infiux of Arabs 
lr<Ha the desert, and of the fellahs who are brot^ht 
in from the country to the puWck works, or bring 
in proTisJoos and other produce* A large propor- 
tion of those who dwell in Cairo sleep in the open 
air, and hare bo houses appropriated to them. Of 
these no aeeount ean be taken. Every house has 
its faareem, and the hareem is inaccessible. The 
births of children are not reported. Besides all 
these difficulties, perhaps a greater than all the rest 
is in the jealousy with which the people rege^rd the 
proposal of any new census, suf^cting it to he 
{MT^iminary to some new impost. Every project 
o£ this sort is therefore thwarted and opposed. 

An attempt was made, some years ago, by the 
Pasha to take a census of the city of Cairo, but it 
&iled. The nttmbers in Cairo are on a rough 
estimate eakulated at some 200,000. Dr. Bow- 
ring, in his Report on JSgypt, and Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, in his work on ' Modem ^gypt and 
Thebes,' difiler widely in the numerical estimate 
they reii^)ectively give of the population of the 
whole country : the Ibmer ratmg h at from 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000: while the latter believes 
it not to exceed about 1,800,000. Sir Gardner, 
moreover, believes the numbers to be decreasing in 
all parts excepting Alexandria. Dr. Bowring's 
opinion, on the contrary, from the best information 
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he could collect, is that they are slowly on the 
increase. They agree, however, in believing that 
the amount of the Turici^ p<^ralation in .^gypt is 
becoming every year less. And, since 1840, in 
which year Dr. Bowring wrote his Report, their 
prc^rtiQiial numbers seem to have still fiirther 
decreased, and those of other resident foreigners 
and of the native ^peopLe to have been augmented, 
notwithstanding the havock which that year made 
among the towns and the army of the Egyptians, 
and %e commereial erabarraasments consequent 
upon those events. ; 
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CHAPTER V. 

The great Pyramids of Gizeh— CampbeU's Tomb— Sphinx 
—Necropolis of Ancient Memphis— Abousir — Sakhara — 
Kuined Pyramid — Dashour — Mitraheeny — Colossal 
Statue — Magicians of Cairo— Mr. Lane*s explanation of 
the mystery. 

NAT0RALI4T, irresistibly, the fifst impulse which 
an European stranger feels, after his .arrival at 
Cairo, is to go to the Pyramids. He has from his 
childhood dwelt upon the contemplation of them as 
of things whose origin and intent lie wrapped in 
the mystery of ages unnumbered, and of a country 
far, far remote. He has read of them with wonder, 
as of prodigies of human labour, vast and ^unpro- 
ductive as the desert which they overlook ; prodi- 
gies of human power, which, unless recalling the 
memory of worthy acts and of publick reverence, 
teach but this severe and useful truth, that such 
monuments will endure only as barren records, long 
after all knowledge of the men who raised them in 
their pride shall have fallen into oblivion or disre- 
gard. He has read of the three great Pyramids of 
Cheops, of Cephren, and of Mycerinus. He has 
read of the largest of them as having occupied in 
its construction the labour of a hundred thousand 
workmen during twenty years, who were eveiy 
three months relieved by an equal number ; and of 
as many having been employed for ten years before 
in making the causeway to the Nile for transport 
of materials.* And when, amazed at the magni- 
"^erodot. iii. 16. He, moreover, tells us that such was 
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tudeof the structures, he asks who were the heroes, 
who the bene&ctors of the human race, whose 
reDown they were intended to commemorate, he 
finds that the two first were reared by tyrants and 
(^pressors whom publick indignation would not 
suffer to occupy them with their dust ; and that 
the third was the woi^ of a better sovereign than 
his fiitber or his uncle who had preceded him,** 
^^good above all other kings who had ever borne 
sway in -^Jgypt;"* but that he would hardly 
We been remembered had he not also shared in 
tbe folly and vice of misapplying the industry of 
his people. And therefore Mycerinus is thus 
^wn, as having left the fairest character of the 
three, and the smallest pyramid. 

The Pyramids of Gizeh are, according to the 
measurements in the beautiful description published . 
by Colonel Vyse, which I believe are admitted to 
^ the most accurate of any yet taken, of the fol- 
lowing dimensions : — 

Ft. In. Ft. In. . Aen. Bdj. Poles. 

I'Tnmid of Cheops . 746 
n Cephren. 649 9 
» Mycerinii8 333 

the execration in which the memory of Cheops, and of his 
brother and successor Cephren, was held, that the people of 
^6ypt gave to the Pyramids raised by these two sovereigns 
the name of Philitis, a shepherd who ifed his flocks in that 
conntry (ii. 13). Dr. BnaseUCAnc. and Mod. Mgyj/t,' 
P- 80) supposes the Pyramids to be contemporaneous with 
^ race of tlw shepherd-kings, who prohibited the worship 
of brute animals, and occupied the Uirone oi the Pharaohs 
daring part of the interval between the birth of Abraham 
^ & captivity of Ids great-grandson Joseph. 
• Herodot. iL 134. 
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And the faeigtit and area of ieaefa have be^i oonsi^ 
deiably diminished by large aceonniii^iMis of sand 
at the hue.* 

T^e way to the Pyrainids lies past tlM tMialMi of 
the MeiEdook kings and of Mohammed .Aii^s 
fiunily ; of Toosoon Pai^ia and IsKudl Pai^ia, his 
sons; of Mohammed Bey lyeftN^act, his s^a^n- 
law ; of Zoiah Fksha, Ms sister ; of his first vnfe ; 
and of Mnsts^ha Bey, his wife's brother. FVom 
thence it leads to Fostat, or Old Cairo (Masr dL 
Atekeh), from the destruction of Alesandfm till 
973 of the Christian sera the Capital of Mgypty 

* In givifig Colonel Vyse's messmvnMiitB of fSbe he^t 
and lengdi of the three Pyramids, it is & to obflerve won 
the remarkable discrepancy in the statem^iits made b^ his- 
torians and travellers on this sn^ect Dr. Rnssell, in his 
• View of Ancient and Modem iSgypt,* ennmerates tiiem 
thus : — 

Hei^ of Ot«ft Pyramid Lengtli of tbeaide 
Ancients. in English feet. 4^m ditto. 

800 

600 
700 
708 

704 
750 
612 
710 
648 
746 
704 

"Stiviber of layer* Nmatber of lKyn» 

or stapB. or step*. 

Greaves . . 207 Belon . . 250 

Maillet . . 208 Thevenot . 208 

Albert Lavenstein 2G0 Davison * 206 
Pococke . .• 212 



Herodotus • 


, 800 


Strabo . • 


. 625 


Diodorus • 


. 600 


Pliny . . 


, — 


Moderns. 




Le Brun . 


. 606 


Prosper Alpinus 


. 625 


Thevenot . 


. 520 


Niebuhr . 


. 440 


Greaves . 


. 444 


Davison . 


. 461 


French Savans • 


. 470 
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aod aaoientigr known as ..^gyptka Babylon. 
Exeqpl its mosque (the Mos^iae of Asaier) and its 
oid Boman fortress, ttothing now remains of ks 
foiraer mMnifioeRce. It is on the bfioic of the 
l^He. 

Ob the opposite bank is ihst village of Giseh, 
shaded by tall plmny pahn-trees, with also a fort- 
i«6s on the water's edge, and two haiMisome mi- 
iai«te» Behiad this, at sone six ndles across a flat 
enhivated groaad redeemed from the desert which 
strelx^«s foortk on all sides beyond tbem, are the 
three great Pyramids. The six small ones at their 
foot, three to the east and three to the west, are at 
this distaaoe hardly to be discerned, so covered aie 
^^ by the great cmes under whose shadows they 
lie. 

After passing the river, and the banks and mud- 
^alls wluch fence in Gizeh at the back, the way 
lies nearly straight to the Pyramids — at all events, 
with not more than two or three turnings, that 
Baake the track about a mile longer to ride than the 
direet . line aloi^ which they are seen from Old 
Cairo. Daring the inundation, indeed, you may 
Teach to within a mile or two of them by boat. 
Bat, for about three mondus before the ISiile is at 
its full height, and about as long after, the two 
little rivers you have to cross are so swollen that, 
if you are riding, you must go round for a long dis- 
tance to the southward and eastward. 

Most travellers proliess tohavebera disappointed 
with the a|)parent siae of the Pyramids at thdir 
first approach. I speak of my own impressions 
only. I will not say that they surpassed my ex- 
pectations, for I do not know that I had formed 
any v^y determinate idea of the a^^pearance of such 
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. stupendous masses of masonry at near view ; but I 
can truly say they quite equsdled any vag^ue notion 
I could have formed of them. From a g^reat dis- 
tance the effect of them may easily be imag^ed. 
Every one is well acquainted, by models and draw- 
ings, with their general form, and, while they are 
too hr off for objects near them to be visible w^ith 
which the eye can contrast their size, every one 
may well judge how they must appear. From the 
Kile, opposite the apex of the Delta, from whence 
you first catch sight of them at nine miles offy you 
acknowledge them as things you are well acquainted 
with, and for which for some hours of your passage 
up the Nile you had been on the look-out. They 
have much the same appearance from the heig-hts 
of the Moccatam or from Old Cairo. But, as you 
near them on the remains of the old causeway, you 
are overcome with a sense of their exceeding bulk 
and grandeur. 

There is an optical effect I should be inclined to 
think peculiar to the great Pyramids, but at/ all 
events very remarkable in reference to them, which 
I feel sure cannot but strike any one who sees them 
from the moment his attention shall have bfsen 
drawn to it. In the models of them every where 
to be met with, which, though perhaps not taken 
by very accurate trigonometrical measurement, still, 
according to their scale, preserve the general pro- 
portions, there is a very distinct difference in their 
apparent shape from thiat of the originals. I have 
seen the Pyramids, I believe, by every light, from 
sunrise to moonlight ; and I have always observed 
that they appear, at whatever distance they may 
be viewed, to form a much sharper angle at the 
apex, to be much taller in proportion to the width 
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«f base, tban In the mooels made to scale of mea- 
surement. I do not attempt to give the solution 
of this, not being aware of anything in the decep* 
trons of perspective or atmosphere that can account 
for it; — indeed, I should rather have expected 
it to be the direct reverse. I only state it as it ap- 
peared to me, and as those persons to whom I made 
the observation when we were together on the spot 
have admitted that it appeared to them. 

The table-land of stone, 150 feet above the sur- 
rounding level, and from which the sides of the 
Pyramids spring, adds much to their commanding 
appearance as you approach them. At the distance 
of a mile or so, you hardly distinguish this great 
pedestal or platform from the flat desert of the same 
colour extending to the horizon behind it. 

I visited the Pyramids several times ; the first 
time, with Lord Mountcharles and his fellow- 
travellers. On that occasion we were unable to 
proceed in the Great Pyramid further than what is 
called the King's chamber, which is at the end of 
the horizontal passages and the inclined galleries, 
up which is the access between them. We had 
neglected to provide ourselves with a ladder, which 
is necessary for those who would mount hence into 
the four upper chambers. I was therefore obliged 
to postpoQie this to my second visit. 

However worthy description the interiour of this 
Pyramid is in all its details, — the ascent of the great 
gallery at some 230 feet from the entrance, and that 
magnificent vault to which it leads, the King's 
Cliamber, lined throughout with polished granite, 
and the great sarcophagus at the further comer of 
it, — ^that deep and mysterious well at the lower 
end of the gallery, explored through its three gloomy 
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sliaAi hf the ad^eiitiuranM and gallaiit pcmeye t a iice 
of Mr. Davisofn, and, faaif a centufy after, by M. 
Coviglia, — and the smaUer passage that bnoBcliea off 
into tke Queen's Chamber, 496 /eet ia a perpmt^ 
diealar line bdlow the apes: of the pyiamtd, — all 
these have been so thoroagbly and minntety de- 
sciibed m the workB of Coiomel Yyse, aiui Sbr 
Gardner WiUdnson, and Dr. fiusseM, as to Ibrbid 
repetition. Their laboias, and tiiose of all wbo 
preceded theoot, hare left, periiaps, Htde IvBthsr to 
be diseoTered ; nothdng oortalnly "whiek has been 
discavered undescribed. It is, however, worth 
observation that, of all tlie measuremente made of 
the saroephagiis, thece are hardly any (I know but 
of two, Dr. BftUBell'e and ColoDel Yyse's) which 
exactly and to an ineh agvee. Tli^ make the 
breadtii of it three &etihvee indies ; andSlr€kurd- 
ner makes it only three feet. We measured it, as 
we believed, with sempulous^xaetness, making its 
breadth three feet two. Other descriptions also 
Vary in this respect. This diserepancy as to the 
three inches nuikes all the difl^Brence in tiiequesti^ 
respecting the manner in which this pyraraiid was 
constructed. If Sir Gardner's measurement, the 
smallest, be the correct one, it admotsthe possibility 
of the sareophi^UB iiaving been introduced by levers 
or screws all along the ^passages, and through a 
door of the chamber where it is placed. If, on the 
other iiand, three inches, or two and a half, be 
added, this is impossible, and tiie sarcq^faagus must, 
it appears, have been deposited here while the floor 
on which it etands was open to the upper air, and 
all the remaining superstructure of the pyramid 
have been afterwards built over it, 

"^olond Vyse the medt is due of detecting 
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liie Teal ' porpwe af the two 1 

ade waUfl of thk chmahfr. Be bw 

lisbed beyond doubt that tfaaBOirae dengaed 6r 

v^itikbtors. Having 4me m m 9 d two Uci on the 

otttsideof tiie|^rnHud,OB»m liie norfli ftce and 

the other in the soath, — ^that to the noctii \ 

exactly halfmiy up fiom the gsnt 

to the apex, aad Ihe other dkeetly epponte; he 

&iiiid, I bdieve by pooriBg eohioMd water dowD, 

tbat ^ity eo m i aonio eied with the^ int e d ei ir oneai 

The BMMili^of the fiiat aad outer peigw! of the 
Gnat FyiaeoM is in its mrthen fiMse, atalittie 
leasj than a ainth purt of the way up the ootar 
ascent Abe^e the fqwiy mtbmm^ aie two luge 
blocks of stone, lestiBg a^uast eaeh other in an 
angle of some sixty de^ees, aad fi>nDiag a kind of 
pediment^ for the pwpoee^ as is siqiposed, of a 
su^tort to iiie we^t <tf masonry above. Id one 
comer of this pediment, Frosfessor Lqaiiis has, if 
it may be allowed to say so of so karned and able 
a man, with a soamwhat qnestiomd^le taste, carved 
ottt a tablet, aad adorned it widi a kagand doubt* 
kfls YBfy coneot hieroglyphick inser^tien, in 
boDOor of his sotrereiga King William of PnHsia, 
and of Yiotoria, Queen of England ; strikingly in- 
appropriate in that place — an anachronism both in 
character aad compontion — ^illegible to the great 
mass of mankind — ^and, to the few learned who can 
read it, a counterfeit, pioclaimii^ itsdf to be such ; 
—a line added to the Iliad in commemoration of 
Waterloo^ 

The entrance of eacdi of the three great pyiamids, 
and of such of the others as have beeU'C^ned at 
Abousir, Sakhara, and Dashour, is due north 
(polar, not magnetick) ; and the passage, leading 
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stnught fiom the mouth, descends in each at the 
same angle of ahout twenty-seven degrees from the 
plane of the horizon, which gives a line of direction 
not far removed from that point of the heavens 
where the > Polar Star now crosses the meridian. 
Hence Dr. Bussell, (p. 116, et seq.,) with great 
probability, attributes to the pyramids, besides the 
other purposes for which they were designed, that 
of fixing the measurement of sidereal time by the 
observation of this or some other star passing the 
meridian across the mouth of a long tube thus ad- 
jasted to the proper point. Nor is this suggestion 
rendered at all less probable by showing that, 
probably at a very early time after the construction 
of the Pyramids, the mouths of these passages were 
carefully sealed with massive masonry. If the 
objects of these astronomical observations were in 
any way connected, as is by no means unlikely, 
with the religious rites of the Shepherd-kings of 
iEgypt, who closed the temples and discouraged 
the observances of the old Egyptian mythology, it 
is indeed in the highest degree probable that, on 
the restoration of the old worship under the 
Pharaohs, all access to places built with such an 
object should have been carefully prevented. It 
seems very clear that the pyramids were designed 
for several other purposes besides that of royal 
sepulture. That of the gnomon, for determining 
the solstices, and for giving a scale of general meap 
surement, on which so much has been written, and 
with so much learning, cannot be dismissed from 
consideration ; nor can one fail to be struck witb 
the reasoning in that very ingenious little tract of 
Mr. Agnew 8, published in 1840, in which he 
shows by diagni.m and calculation how bold and 
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near an approach was made, in the construction of 
these buildings, towards the quadrature of the 
circle. 

At all events it seems strange that, notwithstand- 
ing all the speculations which have for so many 
ages been maintained by philosophers and antiqua- 
rians as to the history and intent of the pyramids, 
almost all authorities are at variance on the question 
of &LCt as to the measurements of sides and angles. 
An agreement on this point, at least, if it did not 
lead at once to the true solution, might prevent 
much waste of time and disputation on improbable 
theories, and ought surely to be undertaken and 
established in such a manner as to leave no doubt 
as to the basis on which all, particularly the astro- 
nomical, hypotheses must be founded. 

The ascent^ of the Great Pyramid is accom- 
plished with no difficulty and little labour. From 
the platform at its top, it need not be said that the 
view is extensive and splendid, and, whether with 
respect to the great distance of the horizon all 
round, the - unbroken circle it forms, and the 
mighty range of historical associations it cdntains, 
unlike any which any other height, natural or arti- 
ficial, In the world can afford. 

Various inscriptions, principally names of tra- 
vellers who 'have been here, are carved and painted 
on the platform and on the blocks of stone which 
stand upon it. Among other names is that of the 
Yiscomte de Chateaubriand. He informs us, in his 
* Itin<?raire,' that, having been obliged to leave 
Cairo, on his return to France, without seeing the 
pyramids, he delegated to M. Caffe, the French 
consul there, the following commission : " Jis 
chai^eai M. Caffe d'ecrire men uom sur ces grands 
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toufheuaxj srion ruta|i>e, k k preni^ oeeanon : 
Ton doit rcmplir tour les petite demrs d'on pieux 
voyageur ! " (vol. ii. p. 213). M. CafTe, it appears, 
very naturally declined the vieajrious perfiiraiance 
of this little duty of a piow tiavdler ; to wit, the 
inseribing tiie V ieoonle's naiae ta tcBtimoBy of his 
having h^en -where he had net been* Some years 
afienraids, however, an Engiaah tmvdUer tiiOQ^ht 
it a little dtity of his own to &lfil, uneomBaisBioned, 
those intentions of the Viseonte's which M. Gaffe 
seems to have thought were best left unfulfilled. 
AeoerdiJBgly ti»re is the name. But a FireKch 
travdiler sioee has trimmed tl» balanee of truth, 
by writing m large tetters beneath, ^ Le Yiseomte 
n'etalt pas ieL" And thus the reeord rests for the 
amusement of posterity. 

I am not satisfied of the wisdom, geoeivSj, of 
what a friend of mine^ for the sake of simp^city 
of dietion, ealls the ^avtenymolithegiaphiok prac- 
tice." But, at kast,. it does ooeur to one that any 
person, fond of his own name, and believing it to 
be of equal interest to the rest ef atankind, might, 
with full as much right and reason, eommsMion, 
firom his own fireside in Fuis or London, any tra- 
velling gentleman to immortalize hmi thus in any 
out-of-the-way place which he is not able himsdf to 
visit ; and that, if this pcaetioe wereto prevail, the 
Pyramid of Cheops, even though its sides as weU 
a^ its toip were to be devoted to these mcHionals, 
would, before long, be found of inadequate dimea- 
sioBS for the purpose. 

The interioor of theseeond Pyramki of Cephren, 
laid open by the dauntless enterprise and iiKlustry 
of Belzoni, and since made more easy of access l^ 
Colonel yy8e,ought not to be left unvisited. I 
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ha^ sot time taoiigli left to ■» oH' the evening 
when I esteied it^ to do more tliaa proceed hastily 
akmg the main passage, and the spaees where stood 
the two portcullises of granite described by Bekoni, 
udo tbe ehanber at the aid, and view the fine sar- 
cophagus which is partly let into its ioor. 

No one Qiig^ to oadeetake to mouat the outside 
of the aeeond pyramid who is liable to giddiness 
upaa a height ; tiie last UOok 140 feet nearest the 
top being eased with a eoat of smooth cement. 
Holes, it is tEoe, a«e evfc ia this part for the hands 
and feet. Bat, is dflseendiBg^ yon are obliged to 
look down the &ce of it i^eer cax the plain below, 
to see wheie the sneeeasive hi^tes are in which to 
place your feet. At all events it is advisable, ^ si 
Monsieur n'a pas bonne t^," that the Arabs, or 
any ecHnpoDion wlM»e head may be trusted not to 
tm when M the top, shmtld be provided with a 
npe to be made &it tibere, by which the gentleman 
of doafatfol JKTves may descend with perfect safety 
and ease. Otherwise he may find himself in a diffi- 
culty lor wluch 2K>ihing diuiag the asc^eot iiad 
jaqiared hinu 

The third pyramid we had not time to enter. 
The whole of the outside of this pyramid, as also of 
the first, and probably also of the lower part of the 
second, was fiieed with a thick layer of the Syenean 
red granite from Upper JSgypt, fri^ments of which 
lie scattered over a large space around ; — records 
of the attempts made in different ages by barbarous 
princes, some from a siqterstitious, others from an 
utilitarian, aaotive to destrc^ these mighty monu^ 
ments. But their vastness, and the compact mode 
of their construction, enabled them to withstand 
the ravages of force, as they had withstood those 
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of time, appaready without much reductioii. of 
their original dimensions; certainly without any 
visible dams^e to the symmetry of their pro- 
portions.* 

In a direct line, drawn at right angles, midway 
from the eastern base of the second pyramid to the 
Sphinx, is that fine tomb, the opening of which 
was begun by M. Caviglia, and finished by Colonel 
Yyse, called, from the name of the British consul 
who was present, and assisted at the work, Camp- 
bell's Tomb. It is a rectangular chamber, sunk in 
the natural rock, and surrounded by a wide and 
deep trench. It contains a large stone case, 
covering three sides of a splendid basaltick sar- 
cophagus. 

Pursuing still the same line at right angles with 
the eastern front of the Pyramid of Cephren, and 
nearly opposite the south-east comer of that of 
Cheops, and at the distance of nearly a furloog 
from each of them, is the Sphinx : of all the mighty 

* Many attempts have been made by the Kaliphs and 
Sultans to destroy the Pyramids. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century, and shorUy before the fall of the Fatimite 
Dynasty, the Kaliph Melek Alaziz Othman Ben Yousoof 
employed a host of labourers at an enormous expense for 
several months on the work of destroying the Pyramid of 
Mycerinus. But it was abandoned, leaving no trace on the 
appearance of this, the smallest of .'the three pyramids. 
Several other Kaliphs arc stated by Abdulatif to nave made 
the attempt from religious motives ; and the Sultan Saleh 
Eddin Yousouf ^Saladin the Great) instructed his Emir 
Karrakons Assadi to use the pyramids as a quarry for boild- 
ing the citadel and walls of Cairo. It is .said that the ex- 
ternal coating of the two largest was applied to thi» 
purpose; but, as appears by the measurements compared 
with those given by Herodotus, with no very obervable re- 
duction in the dimensions. 
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ffiomiments that cover this wondrous plain, that 
which inspires the deepest interest. Like the fiibu- 
}(ms Being it represents, it propounds a great 
problem of its own, a mythological one, now per- 
haps past all certain solution. The purport of the 
symbol, and the uses of worship, sacrifice, or 
sepulture, for which the statue was designed, have 
been the subject of many different theories, all 
having equal claim to profcabilitv. 

Hiat it was an idol, and that sacrifices were 
offered before it, there appears abundant proof. 
Whether, as Strabo concludes, it is hollow, and 
contained a sarcophagus, is more doubtful ; nearly 
certain that the great geographer was in error in 
supposing it to have been the tomb of Amasis. 
Lifce the pyramids, it has resisted not only the 
silent ravages of many thousands of years, but also 
the attempts of many Saracenick Kings to destroy 
it as a record of idolatrous worship. But the very 
nature of the desert, on whose boundaries it stands, 
has given its aid to protect it from the work of 
destruction. The sands that cover the greater part 
of the figure, and of the temple and altar which it 
guards, have for ages shrouded it from the view 
and knowledge of the destroyer. But, inasmuch 
as the greater part of it has been hidden from 
research, its whole history has afforded matter for 
the wildest speculations, and indeed it's very form 
and construction have been described with the 
strangest incorrectness. 

Dr. Clarke states very incautiously (for a little ' 
more inquiry, the means of which were fully at his 
command, would have made him, as it has made 
others, aware of his error) that the whole figure 
and pedestal had been laid open by the savans em- 

VOL. I. ^ 
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ployed by Napoleon, and that, instead of apsvering 
ihe expectations tfaie^ had fonned, the pedestal 
^' proved to be a wretched substructure of brick- 
wotk and small fragments of stone, put together 
likethe most insignificant piece of modem masonry." 
Of the French sarans, M. Denon and M. Gobert, 
iifhose valuable works contain all that the labours 
of that body have brought to light, do not profess 
to have ever seen the pedestal. The former saw 
only what is now visible above the sand, the head 
und neck ; and the latter says, in his Memoir, only 
that he uncovered the back far enough to determine 
the measurement of the Leonine part. 

Since the days of Dr. Clarke, the whole has been 
laid bare by the inde&tlgable industij of M. Cavi- 
glia, and remained so long enough ior a drawing 
to be made of the front, 'the pedestal has no 
brick-work whatever connected with it. The paws, 
of solid masonry^ added on to the natural rock 
which forms the figure, extend from forty to fifty 
ieet in front of it ; and between them are a temple 
and altar, part of which is still visible rising up 
before the chest. Unhs^pily the sand-drifts, the 
-constant fiilling-in of which upon the work rendered 
M. Caviglia's operations so tedious and toilsome, 
and which of old were kept back only by two 
massive walls enclosing the sacred way that led to 
the temple, again filled the whole excavation soon 
:after the workmen were removed. When I was 
there, only a narrow sloping hollow of about fifteen 
or twenty feet deep remained in front, leaving 
nothing uncovered lower than about one-third doirn 
the chest of the figure, and some five or six feet of 
the upper part of the altar. 

From this ground the way lies nearly due south 
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lowwrcb where, in the earliest recorded times of 
JBgypt, stood Memphis, the vast and mighty city 
ef its kings. The site of Abousir, the ancient 
Busiris (Pliny, xxxvi. 12), marked by its pyramids 
and the foundations of a ruined temple, is a little 
more than seven miles from the plain of Gizeh. 
You pass under the table-land of Abousir, leaving 
it to the right, and soon reach a pretty village, 
where are a handsM&e wely and a large Moslem 
boiying^place. The ground for about a mile round 
is veil watered and cultivated, and shaded by tall 
date-palms. Turning a little to the right, at the 
further end of the village, you are again upon the 
tandy waste, not &r from the first, the northern- 
most of the Pyramids of Sakhara* 

Here is a scene entirely different from that which 
you have been contemplating on the plain of Gizeb, 
but hardly less astonishing. You have there lefi 
the three great sepulchral wonders of the world, 
stupendous trophies of death's triumph over the 
pride and power of monarchs. You enter here 
upon a tract, a city of humbler tombs, of which 
you cannot .see the boundaries. From Abousir all 
round to the westward and southward for several 
miles, you step from grave to grave, and every 
fbotfitU is on bones and scattered fragments of 
mummy cloths, which time and the storms of the 
desert, and the depredations of men seeking for 
treasure, or wild beasts for food, have scattered 
among the low sandhills or on the flat. Scrape 
away the sand where you will, and at the depth of 
but a few feet you are among the sculptured and 
painted walls of some funeral chamber, recording 
all the history of its dead, whose very name per- 
baps, throughout the last three thousand years of 

o 2 
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the ii^orld'd exidtetfce, hn» never Been pfonotMeed 
tohufAan ear; — bere some great achieinemient of 
bis life sbown fortL in allegory/ whose meaning 
now is hawBy to be understood ; — ^here the prooes** 
sion cairryiiig his body across the sacred stream to 
its last resting-place ;--^and here^ bis children otSst" 
lag up the fl^h of animals, and bread, and fruits, 
ayid flowers, to his manes. 

Most of these records are preserved by the dry 
and stainless sand which has encased them, fresh in 
colour and in outline as from the artist's hand. 
Indeed, to one who has been used elsewhere to look 
trith reverence on the rich lichem tints of the wall 
or ^lunm, the rough oxide which encrusts the 
brazen arms and tablets, or the patina which 
enamels the coins of ancient Greece, there is in 
these ..dB^yptian relicks, of an antiquity hr more 
remote, something wanting, for which, as it appears 
to me, their freshness ill compensates ; the warranty, 
as it were, traced by time upon the brow of age. 
They are things starting from the tombs of thirty 
centuries ago, with the sharpness and gloss of yes* 
terday upon them. 

But how strangely do these unsoiled and gaudy 
sepulchres contrast with the charred bones and cere* 
ments of pitchy rag which they have cast forth upon 
the sutfhee ; relicks of mortality which they were 
built to guard and honour, and of which the very 
arts applied to save them from natural decay have 
only preserved the hideousness that otherwise, by 
the law of nature, would have crumUed away in 
dust. 

The pits containing the Ibis mummies are well 
worth examination. The largest of them, a little 

the westward of the largest Pyramid pf Aboudr, 
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is about twenty feet deep. Its sides sUype enoiigli, 
and only just enough, to Mow you to descend 
without the aid of a rope. The floor, for probably 
a depth of many feet, is covered with heaps out 
he94>8, and layers on layers, of eoane earthen jan, 
the lids cenented down, contauiing each the body 
of an ibis, preserved with bitumen, and enclosed in 
numerous folds of narrow bandages of the same sort 
of cloth in which the human mummies are wound. 
The top of the jar must be broken off m order to 
reach the mummy, which is sometimes found in a 
state of admirable preservation, ---black and charred, 
and incapable of being taken whole out of the ban* 
dages, — but all the bones, the heads, and all the 
fesUhers entire. Whether these animals, which are 
known to have been held in the highest sanctity, 
were thus embalmed and brought to these place 
of burial whenever found deodT, or whether cdlected 
here only as objects of worship, is a question of 
which no ancient authority asaiats in the solution. 
But it appears as if the foraoer supposition w«*e the 
more probable ; — first, on account of the enormous 
number of them that lie buried together; and, 
secondly, because there is no trace of these pits 
having been appropriated to any purpose c^ adorar 
tion or sacrifice, but closed wh^ inci^able of holdr 
ing any more of these jars, which seem to have berai 
pkced in them without any regularity or arranger 
ment. 

The Neeropolis of Memfihis, in the midst .of 
which is the tract containing these pits, Strabo 
says, extended half a day's journey «ach way i&om 
the great city. The decrease which, ^^r some cen- 
turies, has been going on in the population of 
.£gypt, assisted a^ by some other natural cause- 
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M yet unexplained, has admitted very large en- 
croachments of the desert from all sides, on wksl 
once was cultivated ground. It has covered the 
sites of what were formerly large villages, at Aboo- 
roash and Abousir, surrounded, doubtless, once, as 
all which remain are now, with garden land and 
pasture, and shaded with trees. On this subject, 
and, on the other hand, on that of the vast altera- 
tion in the level of what is now cultivated country 
all the way from Cairo tor the sea, particularly in 
the Delta, (caused by the accumulation of alluvial 
deposits from the Nile, as evidenced by the buried 
state of all the &lten monuments of antiquity and 
the height to which the ground has risen up the 
base of those which still are standing,) there is an 
ingenious chapter in Clot Bey's ' Aper9u G^n^ral 
sur TEgypte/ 

The village of Sakhara, like the other to the east 
of Abousir, stands cheerfully in a little oasis of 
palms and corn-fields, and has a marabout and 
burying-ground of its own. 

There is a ruined pyramid on the brow of a 
range of sand-hills, which shut in the village of 
Sakhara from the wilderness. From the top of 
this ruin is, I think, the finest general view of the 
country of the pjrramids, over which it looks, 
standing nearly midway between those at the ex- 
treme points, about fifteen miles apart, of Gizeh 
and Dashour. To the north-west, to the west, and 
to the south, is the desert, trackless, and unbounded 
to the horizon. Far away to the north-east are the 
minarets of Cairo and the beetling redoubts of the 
Moccatam, at the foot of which the Nile rolls down, 
like the stream of Time itself, from Upper.iEgypt, 
^m Thebes and Dendyra, along its course to the 
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Citj of Alexander, of the Ptolemies, the Cssara^ 
the£a]iphs,and the Sultana; sweeping mournfully 
past the site of the once glorious Memphis la 
the south-east, whose walls and palaces and tem* 
pies are no more, but in their place a tract of 
marshes peopled only by the kite and pelican. 

To the northern border, the pyramids of Gizeh, 
and to the southern those of Dashour, close the 
mw ; and below for several miles around lies the 
City of the Dead, the resting place of countless 
generations of those who dwelt in the metropolis of 
the Pharaohs ; — tombs beyond number and without 
a name. 

From hence you may count five 4tnd-t wen ty py» 
lamids, besides that on whose ruined top you stand : 
atGizeh nine; six at Abousir; five at Sakhara; 
and five at Dashour. The largest pyramid of Sak* 
hara, about a mile to the north-eastward, is of sin- 
gular shape and construction, made of unburnt 
Wck, and in only four successive stages. It is 
also remarkable as containing a chamber with a 
^tind of vaulted roof, here and there braced by large 
^^ms of sycamore wood. 

But, next after the great pyramids of Gizeh, the 
one perhaps which best deserves attention is the 
sntall unfinished pyramid, the northernmost of 
tlM*e of Dashour; since it appears tofgive the 
7^1 solution of that phrase so often quoted of 
Herodotus concerning the pyramids having been 
bailt « from the top downwards." 

I subjoin in the Appendix an extract of a letter 
on this subject addressed by the ingenious and 
Pains-taking Mr. Bonomi to the Secretary of the 
-%yptian Literary Society at Cairo, which that 



gentleman was kiod enough to give me.* Tbe 
solution k aunple^ and aj^p^ajre «atis&Gtor]r and 
complete. : 

Mitraheeny, about aeven nules to the south- 
eastward from hence, occupies, as all the best aur 
thorities on J^gypt seem to agree, the centre of the 
ancient city of Memphis, which, taking its girth, 
.as described by Diodorus, at about 150 stadia, or 
17 English miles, must thus have reached on the 
one side, to the river's bank, and, on the othefi to 
• the sand-bills on the edge of the desert. 

Here is still, with a few smaller fragments of 
idols and capitals of columns near it, the coloi^ 
i)asaltick figure of Eemeses II., who is believed on 
:good ground by Sir Gardner Wilkinson (' Modem 
^gypt and Thebes,' i. 372) to have been identical 
with Sesostris. He also believes this to be] one of 
the two great statues mentioned by Herodotus and 
Diodorus, as having been placed by Sesostris be- 
fore the Temple of Vulcan, or Pthah. It lies^ 
prone, in the pit from which the earth was re- 
moved when it was first discovered, and in which 
the water covers some eight or ten inches of the 
lowest part of the face and chest and legs. A vil- 
lage path runs close past it, leading among palm- 
groves and rice-grounds. The fellahs of the \ih 
Jage speak of this great statue as of the work of 
the genii. ^^ Its place knoweth it no more." 

It was discovered by M. Cavigliaand Mr, Sloaoc^ 
who have given it, with the consent of the Padiai 
to the British Museum. But that ill-directed 
spirit of what is called economy in Englandi 
(which, while it sometimes allows milUons of 
* See Appendix II. 
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piMi^ noB«y to bet&vii^ed tipon works reflect 
iog Uttle cmdk on- ike isatuMal taste, grudges a 
few hundreds to adorn our country- wiUi such a 
n^iek as thia of ancuni art,) has slmink fh>m the 
expeose of semoviBg it. AiKi wiien the baxbarism 
or bigotry of the n^t successors of Mohammed 
All in the goveni«ieiit oi Mgyipt shall perhaps 
have revoked the permission he has givea^ and 
^mll perhaps have l»oken up this fine statue and 
burned it iato lime, thea, as Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
soQ tndy says, *^ it will be r^retted." 

Befose I leare the subject of Cairo and of 
-^^pt, I will advert to one which has occasioned 
much specukulion and controversy: more certainly 
tban it appears to be entitled to ; I mean that of 
the aagiciaas. I take no shame to myself in say- 
iug that some of the narrations coneernhig them 
vUek found their way to Europe had excited my 
cuiosity, as I believe they hs^e that of many, 
l<»g before I had the eaq^otetion of ever visiting 
-S^t. To deny the truth of any hidden proper- 
^ or powers in natoro for no better reaeon than 
that they h/kve never come within our limited ex- 
perioace, afid iqipear to us* incapable of aay satis^ 
&ctofy fied«ti<N^ is hasardous and somewhat arro« 
gu)t ; not surely doM the heading our belief in 
balance with respect to such tldngsy vouched by 
tbe testkhony <^ hdndurad»le men, argue any weak 
sitdulity. Many £bets have of late yeais beex» 
icskled of a <das8 of magicians in the East, who, 
Uk« tkeee of old, profess to have the power o^ 
presentii)^ the apparitions of persons absent or 
dead,' whom they have never seen or before heard 
of, aad of whose lo<^ or habits^ therefore^ they cai» 
bave no previous knowledge* That the apparition. 

o 3 
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is shown, not to him who desires the ma^cian to 
flommon it, but to some young boy whom the party 
desiring it to be summoned shall choose ; and that 
tihen this boy, after certain incantations performed 
by the magician, describes accurately the absent or 
the dead, the former in the occupation in which at 
that moment they may be engaged. 

Among the persons of high credibility who have 
borne witness to this, in a manner to excite our 
wonder and keep our judgement in suspense, is Mr. 
William Lane, the able writer on Modem JBgypt, 
who describes in his book some remarkable exhi- 
bition of this sort which he saw, and for which he 
was unable to account. On the other hand, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson accounts for it all by referring 
it to collusion between the magician and the boy; 
observing also that, on such occasions, the street 
before the house is generally thronged with boys, 
probably placed there by the magician ; and that 
thus whichever of them may be called in, under the 
impression of his being totally disconnected with 
the arrangements, is, in truth, an actor well pre- 
pared for his part in the fraud. This, be it ob- 
served, may afford the means of collusion, but in 
no respect helps towards accounting for the de- 
scription of the absent person in his proper like- 
ness being successful. 

On the first occasion on which I saw this sort of 
exhibition, the party who were assembled, and who 
were numerous, guarded themselves against the kind 
of arrangement which Sir Gardner suspects by send- 
ing to a long distance off for a boy who we were con- 
vinced knew not, until he entered the room, for what 
purpose he was brought there, iand could have had 
no previous instructions from the magician. Ths 
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magicim began, in tke nanner Sir Gardner WQr 
iioson dimanheSf by casting powders into a pan of 
charcoal near him; by placing a paper, covered 
with some written characters, upon the boy's brow, 
under his cap, and then pouring ink into his hand^ 
into which be desired him to look attentively. 
Lastly, he asked him a string of leading questions 
as to certain preparatory phantoms for which the 
boy was desired to call, and which were to assist 
in the incantation. These the boy professed to see 
in the ink in his hand. These are always the 
same ; such as of persons pitching a tent, sweeping 
it, spreading a carpet, and cooking provisions, and 
then of kings entering the tent preceded by flags. 
I have no doubt that the magician, who was all the 
time muttering fast and incessantly in a low tone, 
gave the boy to understand that he should receive 
part of the bakshish, or reward, if he took obedi- 
ently the hints he should give him as to what he 
must profess to see. 

When these prepaiatory ceremonies had been 
gone through, four . persons residing in England 
were successively caUed for. The description of 
each was an entire and ludicrous failure. Among 
others, an English gentleman was called for who 
is distinguished by wearing the longest, probably, 
and most bushy beard to be found in these our day» 
within the British Islands. This gentleman was 
described by the boy quite wrong as to figure and 
usual dress, and as having a chin very like that of 
the youngest person in company, Lord Mount* 
cliarles, who was much amused at a resemblance 
he so little expected. Being informed, that, so* 
far, he had not been fortunate, the magician told 
US that perhaps it might be more satisfactory to us. 



if pre flailed for fl omebt i Jy whoie pennt nuj^ be 
eaaily leeognised by tbe haaniog lest a limb. We 
eatd that the gentleman alieady.meiitiened migiit 
.be eiafiily dirtiaguiahed from meet otheni^-*Hneie 
easily than by the mere lose of a Mmb. But in 
XK>nfonnity with his leat auggestuMiy rpt desired 
that Sir Henry Hardiage ahodd be made to ap- 
pear. 

Afber the boy had described Sir I^nry Hard- 
inge as being tall, and with moagtadiea, we aaked 
him whether he could clearly see his eyes and his 
feet ; from which question it was evident the magi- 
'Claa inierred that the person we had called for had 
lost either an eye or a leg. The b<^ aocordingly 
«aid that lie was sitting with his side turaed towards 
.him, so that he could see only one side of his £ice, 
and that his paponches (slii4)«rs) were hidden by 
4i large goiwn or trouser, he coidd not tell which. 
What colouxed glotves had he? Whiiie.-*^Had he 
his gloves on ? Yes ; he saw them plainly, /or kis 
Jutnds were creased on his breaet. 

At the end the magician^ in£»med that he bad 
totally misdescribed all the persons called fi)r, ex- 
cused himself by chu^i^ the boy with lying,--~aii 
imputation I have no ^doubt true, but which was 
,not the real cause of the ill «uccess ; and by also 
accusiiig the interpreter of having mistranslated his 
Arabic, which he spoke b& rapidly that none of our 
party but the xnterpreter had that language suffici- 
ently at command to follow him in it. 

This, however, as we aflterwards beard, was not 
the magician highest in.; repute at Cairo. The 
next trial wiiich I saw was more eonclusive on the 
question, and led .to what af^peara to be the real 
aolutien of the whole osjatery. l&Ijgor Grote, who 
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had not been present en the !former cfeeaaicin, ahd 
who likewi9e wished, after aU he had heard aad 
read oi iheae pretcsnded powers, 4o satisfy himself 
as to thesr tm^h or fak^l^tood,. was with me, a few 
days after, at the house of Mr. Lane. In general 
cottyersation, the story arose of the failure which 
had taken pbu^e on tiie other evening. With some 
difiiculty we persuaded Mr. Lane (who at first was 




The Magician Abdel Kader. 



reluctant, bis authority and that of his book having 
been so much used, and beyond what was just, in 
support of the general beUef in these efl'orts of 
magic) to 3ee, along with ua^ Abdel Kad«r the 
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tna^ciah, whose performances liad formerly so much 
excited his astonishment and that of several other 
Earopeans whose unimpeachable testimony and ac- 
knowledged soundness of judgment had had great 
influence in making this a subject of serious inquiry 
with others. We were the more anxious that Mr. 
Lane should be with us on this occasion, because 
we should have in him not only a witness who, 
from the impression previously left on his mind, 
would not suffer us to draw inferences unjustly dis- 
favourable to the magician, but who also, from his 
perfect and familiar knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage, would be an interpreter in whose honour, 
and in whose skill also, we might have entire trust. 
The trial promised much. The magician evidently 
acknowledged in Mr. Lane a person in whose esti- 
mation he was eager not to lower the impression he 
had formerly produced. The fiulures, the repeated 
and uniform failures, were not only as signal, but, 
if possible, more gross than those of the other 
magician on the previous occasion. It is enough 
to say, that not one person whom Abdel Kader de- 
scribed bore the smallest resemblance to the one 
named by us; and all those called for were of 
remarkable appearance. All the preparations, all 
the ceremony, and all the attempts at description, 
bore evidence of such coarse and stupid fraud, as 
would render any detail of the proceeding, or any 
argument tending to connect it with any marvellous 
power, ingenious art, or interesting inquiry, a mere 
childish waste of time. 

How, then, does it happen that respectable and 
sensible minds have been stag^^ered by the exhibi- 
tions of this shallow impostor r I think that the 
solution which Mr. I^ne himself suggested as 



probable js quite complete. When the ednbition 
was oyer, Mr. Lane had some couverBation vith 
the nmgician, which he afterwards repeated to ua» 
In reply to an observation of Mr. Lane's to him 
up<m his ^tire £ulure, the magician admitted that 
he had been told he had ^* often failed since the 
death of Osman Effendi ;" — the same Osman Efiendi 
whom Mr. Lane mentions in his book as having 
been of the party cm every occasion on which he 
had been witness to the magician's art, and whose 
testimony the ' Quarterly Beview ' cites in support 
of the marvel, which (searching much too deep 
for what lies very near indeed to the surface) it 
endeavours to solve by suggesting the probability 
of divers complicated optical combinations. And, 
be it again observed, no optical combinations can 
throw one ray of light upon the main difficulty, — 
the means of producing the resemblance required 
of the absent person* 

I now give Mr. Lane's solution of the whole 
mystery, in his own words, my note of which I 
8di>mitted to him, and obtained lus ready permission 
to make publick in any way I might think fit. 

This Osman Effendi, Mr. Lane told me, was a 
Scotchman formerly serving in a British regiment, 
who was taken prisoner by the .^Bgyptian army 
during our unfortunate expedition to Alexandria in 
1807 ; that he was sold as a slave, and persuaded to 
abjure Christianity and profess the Musulman faith $ 
that, applying his talents to his necessities, he 
made himself useful by dint of some little medical 
knowledge he had picked up on duty in the regi- 
mental hospital; that he obtained his liberty, at 
the instance of Sheik Ibrahim (M. Burckhardi), 
through the means of Mr, Salt ; that, in process of 
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tine, he beeame second iotaipfetep at the Bri- 
tish consulate f that Oshhui was veiy probably 
acquainted, hj portraits or otherwise^ with ^ 
genend ai^Karance of most Englishmen of oele- 
brity^ and certainly could describe the pecaliar 
dsenses of Bnglish profedsions, such as army, navy, 
or church, and the ordinary habits of peisons of 
different professions in England ; that, on all 
Qccaskmawlien Mr. Lane was witness of the magi- 
eian's success, Osman had been [resent at the 
previoira consultations as to who should be called to 
^pear, and so had probably obtained a description* 
of the figure when it was to be the apparition <^ 
some private friend of persons present; that on 
these occasions he very probably had some pre- 
arranged code of words by which he could commu- 
nicate secretly with the magician. To this most 
be added that his avowed theory of morak on all 
occasions was that " we did our whole duty if we 
did what we thought bes£ for our fdlow -creatures 
and most agreeable to them.^' Osman was present 
when Mr. Lane was so much astonished at hearing 
the boy describe very accurately the person of M. 
Burckhardt, with whom the magician was uuac- 

Juainted, hut who had been Osman's patron ; and 
^sman also knew well the other gentleman whom 
Mr. Lane^ states in his booic that the boy descrH)ed 
as appearing ill and lying on a sofii ; and Mr. Lane 
9dded that he had probabfy been^ asked by Osman 
about that gentleman's health, whom Mr. Lane 
knew to be then suffering under an attack of rheu- 
matism* He conduded therefore by avowing tiiat 
there was no doubt on his mind, connecting all these 
ciroumstaneas with the declaration the mi^iefan had 
just naade, that Osman had been the oonfedeiate. 
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Thus I bave given, in Mr. Lane's words, not 
only with his consent, but at his ready offer, what 
he has no doubt is the explanation of the whole of 
a subject which he now feels to require no deeper 
iDquiry, and which has been adopted by many as a 
marvel upon an. exaggerated view of ^the testimony 
that he offered in his book befpre he had been 
coaTincedy as he now is, of the imposture. I 
gladly state this on the authority of an enlightened 
and hooouiabla jman, to disabuse minds that have 
T«^andered into serious speculation on- a matter 
which I cannot but feel to be quite undeserving of 
it. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Preparations for a Journey aero«»the Desert—Departare^ 
Camels and Dromedaries— their Drivers— Itinerary of 
' the Desert, as fair as Khan Yoones, on the frontier of 
Palestine* 

During the last few days of our stay at Cairoy 
Major Grote and I were employed together, in our 
preparations for the desert.* We had made every 
effort to reduce the amount of our luggage within 
the smallest compass consistent with our wants^ 
and with a prudent provision for what might be re- 
quired in the chance of casual illness or accident, 
during a journey which would lead us often to a 
distance of very many days away from all assistance 
and all resources, save such as we might carry witli 
us. Besides the entire agreement which I was sa 
fortunate as to find subsisted between us in our 
objects of travel, I am inclined to believe that each 
very soon discovered that the other was very little 
disposed to trouble himself or his companion with 

* Whilst these sheets were going through the press, I iras 
deeply shocked at receiving the sad news of the sudden 
death of Major Grote, who had been my intimate friend 
and constant companion in the whole of my journey through 
the desert, through Palestine, and in Syria ; a man whose 
gentle manners and equal temper, whose firmness and spirit 
in moments of difficulty, and kindness of heart at all times,, 
made his companionship truly valuable, and the loss of him^ 
by any who had opportunities such as I had for knowing his 

^od qualities, sincerely to be deplored. 
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any redundancy of those things which are always 
lecommended to travellers as ^^ comforts/' but 
which for the most part become in a short time 
mere incumbrances, heartily to be regretted. I 
believe all experience in foreign travelling — I am 
sure all the experience I have ever had — cries out 
aloud, ^^ CEconomize with the utmost jealousy, 
count to the smallest fraction, and weigh even to the 
scruple, every item of what is presented to you under 
the name of ^ portable,' and trust as much as pos- 
sible to yrhat you may find where and when it may 
be wanted." And this is true, to a much greater 
extent than most people think, in the desert. 

I suppose it can hardly be necessary to warn any 
man against ever contemplating such an act as car- 
lying with hinl one of those mechanical contrivances 
called "portable bedsteads," or "portable can- 
teens," unless he have some inscrutable reason for 
desiring to employ an excessive number of beasts 
of burthen in carrying things which are sure to be 
broken or get out of order, which are sure to re- 
tard his progre^ intolerably, to make a great 
deal of labour, and waste a great deal of time in 
packing and unpacking, and to occasion a thousand 
annoyances, which he escapes who limits himself iu 
respect of personal baggage to what may fairly be 
called necessary. And by what may Mrly be 
called necessary,', I mean a knife, fork, spoon, and 
cup ; a saucepan, a gridiron, and a small plate^ 
with a hole in the rim by which to liang it to the 
saddle ; a rug and a blanket ; and that very great 
luxury, a hammock, to be slung in manner herein- 
after described, to preserve him from the hardness 
of the ground, or its dampness in case of rain, and 
from all creeping things ; — and no more, excepting^ 
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his ebaoges of clothes, bruehes, towek aiid s€)ap, 
and portfolios. Yet, in spite of the utiKK>8t care 
which two persons unacquainted with the desert 
could take not to burthen themselves with cuiy un- 
necessary equipment, and after we bad peremptorily 
rejected some, and very much reduced many other 
articles of outfit which were described to us at 
Cairo as being absolutely indispensable, we could 
not bring the number of camels and dromedaries 
required for carrying ourselves and our two servants, 
drogoman, tents, bedding, food, fuel, and wat^- 
8kins,^to a smaller number than eleven. 

We had, it is true, at first, two small tents with 
us, the larger of which we afterwards parted with, 
retaining but one of eleven feet long, with two 
short poles capable of hanging two hammocks be- 
tween them, on hooks, one above the other, and 
leaving space for the two servants to spread their 
rugs and blankets commodiously below. This is 
the kind of tent which, on account of it^ portable- 
ness, general comfort, and power of throwing oflf 
wet and resisting wind, I strongly recomm^^id. 
Ours was lined, inside the Russia duck it was made 
of, with the light stuff of which the Arabs make 
their haick cloaks, which is very warm, and turns 
both the rain and the dew better than anything I 
know of applicable to this purpose. * 

Our limit of time obHged us to forego the pro- 
ject we had at first entertained of goij:\g by the Bed 
Sea, Sinai, and Petra* But, as we wished to re- 
serve to ourselves the power of taking which way 
we might j&nd most interesting ajod practicable after 
we should have quitted the Hadj road to Jerusalen, 
our bargain with the sheik of the party of Arabs 
from whom we hiied our beasts of burthwy and 
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wBo wM to aceonipafty ns^ was niadil, not as'tKsttatl 
by the journey only, but also witli a reserved stipu-* 
lation by the day* Oti? Bgf^effient with the sheik^ 
Mohammed Soeatt Mabruch> was that he should be 
paid one hundred and sixty piastres (abotft IL 128.) 
for each camel or dromedary, (one-half of the sum 
to be paid before starting,) to take us from Cairo 
to Jerusalem^ along the Hadj road ; the journey 
being caleulated at from thirteen to fifteen days. 
Bat, in ease of our quitting the Hadj road, twelve 
piastres (about 2s. Gd*) more was to be the prico 
for each camel or dromedary every day b^ond the 
fifteen* We were to pay only half price for days of 
rest ; and the sheik was to provide for himself, for 
the cameMrivers, and the beasts. I mention these 
things only to ^w the rate which I believe to 
be the &ir one at which these agreemeifts should 
be made. 

On the evening of the l^h of February we left 
Cairo, hj the " Bab el Nasr," or " Gate of Suc- 
cour." We had sent our servants on with the bag- 
gage-camels to Matarieh, only two hours from 
Cairo, and about a couple of miles to the eastward 
of Heliopolis. Here we pitched our tent for the' 
night. It is the -usual course for travellers, at 
the outset of a long journey, to halt for the first 
night near the city, in order that if then, or at 
starting from thence oa the following morning, any 
part of the necessary arrangements shall be found 
to have been neglected or forgotten, they may be 
able to send back for supplies. 

In describing each day^s journey between Cairo 
and Jerusalem, I will give the calculation of the 
distance by hours, as I k^t the account of them 
from point to point. I do this because our line, as 
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&r afl HelffOD, was not ^that which was taken by 
Dr. Bobioson, whose detail of distances, measured 
by time, in his voluminous work entitled ^ Biblical 
Researches in Palestine,' I found, wherever we fell 
into his track, to be the most correct of any that 
I had met with. The pace of the loaded camel 
must be taken at about two miles and a half an 
hour. Dr. Robinson rates it at a little less. But, 
if taken inclusive of the halt of half an hour to 
rest the camels half way in each day's journey, the 
average distance we are able to travel from sunrise 
to sunset will be found generally to agree with 
what he allows to an equal number of hours. I 
believe the rate of pace we assumed for each hour, 
reckoned separately, to be nearer the truth. 

Some delay was occasioned in our first morning's 
start from Matarieh, not only in settling the order 
of packages for each subsequent day's march, but 
also in making ourselves masters of the art and 
mystery of riding on the seat we were hencefor- 
ward for so many days to occupy on the dromedary's 
back,—." Res dura, et r^ni novitas." 

Tlie operation of mounting the beast, and his 
operation of rising, in three motions, from the sit- 
ting posture in which he receives you, are as odd, 
and require as different a school from the ordinary 
one in the art of riding, as can well be imagined. 
The first movement of his rising on his knees, ge- 
nerally performed a moment or two before you are 
established in the saddle, gives you all the inclina- 
tion, which must be resisted, of slipping back over 
his tail. Movement the second, of hoisting him- 
self, from the double joints of his hocks, upon his 
hind feet, makes it necessary for you to beware of 
going over his ears. The third effort places you, 
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with a jerk, upon a level seat of some nine ieet 
from the earth. And tbis strange struggle is all the 
more difficult to you if, as you are always advised 
to do, you substitute for your accustomed mode of 
sitting — astride, the Arab position of camel-riding, 
your legs crossed over the high projecting pummel, 
which youjare fiiin to pinch with your calves (or, 
in the process of learning, more commonly with 
both hands) to preserve your balance. But all this 
is an art which, like that of swimming or moving 
on skates, become a knack, never forgotten and (^ 
no difficulty after the iirst successful achievement. 
The gait of the beast is as tiresome to the rider 
as anything can be which is not physically feti* 
guing. It is a very proud and important-looking 
stride, of vastly slow progress, to every step of 
which, regular as the pendulum of a clock, the 
rider, perched alofl on a pack-saddle, which is 
perched alofl on a hump, is hdn to bend as it were 
jn respectful acknowledgement. The effect of this 
is, at first, very ludicrous, even to the performer. 
But, after thus stalkmg and bowing for a certain 
time across the dead flat of a desert, without a 
cbance, exert himself as he will, of mending his 
pace, it becomes exceedingly tiresome to him ; par- 
ticularly, oppressed as he is, in beginning his 
journey at sunrise, with the sense that that pace 
nmst continue, unimproved and unvaried, till the 
setting of the same. To call the camel or the 
droBiedary the " ship of the desert " is a great in- 
justice to the ship of the ocean, whose every move- 
ment earries with it a feeling of life and sense, 
tempered by obedience ; while the gait and man- 
'ifiw of the other leave a notion only of the invo* 
lontaiy and mechanical. 
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I Spoke, awhile ago, of the patient, long-sufiter- 
iiig expressioti of the camel^ fkee; but your 
opinion of the camel will, I think^ change, as mine 
did, upon further and more intimate acquaintance. 
The truth is, he is but an ill-conditioned beast 
after all. What you took for an expression of 
patience becomes one of obstinate, stupid, profound 
self^uflRciency. There is a vain wreathing of the 
neck, a sdf-willed raising of' the chin on high, a 
drooping of the lack-lustre eye, and sulky hanging 
of the lower lip, which to any who have feith in 
the indications of countenance and action betoken 
his r6al temper. Then that very peculiar roar of 
his, discordant beyond the roar of any other beast, 
which continues during the proce<» of his being 
loaded, from the moment that the first package is 
girded on his back to when he clumsily staggers 
up upon his feet to begin his lazy journey, is a 
sound betraying more of moral degradation than 
any I ever heard from any other four-legged 
animal: a tone of exaggerated complaint and of 
deep hate, which the shape of his open mouth well 
assorts with. The dromedary is said to be to the 
camel what the thorough-bred horse is to the hack. 
But he who has ridden a dromedary will never 
again profane the qualities of the thorough-bred 
bone by using his name in any such company. 
The dromedary, it is true, is lighter than the 
camel, and capable of going much faster ; but in 
temper and spirit he diners from him in nothing 
but in being even more obstinate. Though able 
to go at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, (and 
some are made to do it by dint of a rough educa- 
tion,) the dromedary who has not been from his 
early youth in the hands of a Tatar, or of an Arab 
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of one of thote tribes whose trade is war and 
plander, cleaves to his &,yoante pace of two miles 
and a half. You cannot, do what you will, make 
friends with him, or coax him out of what he 
seems to consider as his privilege of thwarting and 
annoying his rider. He always goes slow, and, 
whenever he can, goes wrong. If you strike him 
for any misconduct, he bellows, turns round, and 
lies down. If you, as the term is, ^^ make much 
of him," he behaves like an animal who cannot 
take delight in any thing. He is never young. 
The yearlings, of whom yon see large tro<^s pas- 
turing by the sides of their dams wherever there 
is a patch of scanty verdure in the desert, never 
frisk. They have the same look, the same ac- 
tion, they aspire to the same roar with those of the 
caravan. 

The epithet bestowed upon one of them by 
Major Grote's Belgian servant, a good-humoured 
and liv^y fellow, was perfect. His dromedary had 
put his temper to the test in every way. The 
besat had been going at an unusually slow place. 
He had thrust im head or his body directly in the 
way of every camel who seemed disposed to go 
fiister than himself. He had jammed Antoine's 
knees alternately against every camel he could find 
loaded with an angular box or a tent pole. An- 
toine had tried in vain to establish a friendly under- 
standing with him. At last, moved beyond 
endurance, he struck him with the end of the 
halter. The brute turned his gloomy &ce right 
round upon his rider, bellowed, and prepared to 
lie down. He was set a-going once more by the 
driver, and we overheard Antoine thus addressing 
hun — <' Eh bien done, mon cher, il fiiut te laisser 
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iaire. Mais, convenons, tu es une triste monturc 1*** 
A dromedary w a " triste monture." 

And now a few words about his driver. The 
Arab of the desert, or the Fellah working in the 
fields, is, in many respects, higher in the social 
scale than the Arab of the town. The Bedouin, 
while he is among the sandy wilds which are to 
him a home, is independent of all controul, save of 
his wants, which are few, and his superstitions^ 
which are many. Often, with travellers and with 
caravans of travellers, he is in a station of high 
trust, which naturally raises him in his self-respect. 
This establishes for him a certain code and sense 
of honour, rarely violated while in trust, but 
never having reference to any engagement save 
what he has formed with those to whom his services 
find good faith are formally pledged. These spe- 
cial engagements, and the general duty of hospi- 
tality to strangers in the desert of which he is 
master (a duty, I believe, hardly ever betrayed or 
neglected), are his only moral obligations." 

It is not to be wondered at that the spirits which 
rise in obedience to the influence of a boundless 
range of horizon, and of the driest^ purest, lightest 
air in the world, should be excited on entering 
upon this waste of sand. No one can fail to feel it 
•there. It is a salt air like that of the sea, unmixed 
with any effluvium of vegetation or decay ; but h 
is also free from any charge of damp. Even under 
the heat of a burning sun, and with no breeze 
abroad, it is still a bracing and exhilarating air. 
But there are other impressions also under which 
the eye of the Bedouin kindles, and his step be- 

* * Ah well, my dear, yon must^do as you like. But be- 
tween ourselves you are but a sony beast 
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comes more elastic, and his mien a prouder one, 
when he quits the city where he has sojourned in 
search of employ, and sees the far-stretched horizon 
of the desert around him. He has left subjection 
and restraint for freedom, adventure, and command ; 
— he has cast off all submission to the capricious 
discipline and hard exactions of Eastern police, to 
enjoy again the wide inheritance of Ishmael, and 
emancipation from all but the ceremonial law which 
is between the Prophet and himself. This he 
observes with rigid punctuality: and he, who, 
unless when his hospitality or his bond is appealed 
to, permits himself any violence or any treachery 
for gain, is strict in his prayers and prostrations, 
and would starve rather than eat, or even touch, 
the flesh of the unclean thing. 

Every Arab, whether of the town, or the fields, 
or the river, or the desert, b an inde&tigable 
talker. He is lazy about business ; but his real 
relaxation from labour, and his comfort while 
labour is going on, is in loud and rapid talk, ac- 
companied with the most painfully restless gesticu- 
lation. All day, if travelling, his joy is to double 
himself up upon the top of the other burthens his 
camel has to bear, and there, with his pipe in one 
hand, and his beads in the other, to mutter and 
crone himself into a comatose state. While he is 
walking at his camel's, tail, he pours forth an end- 
less dreary song, always composed by himself for 
the occasion, always to the same air, if air it can 
be called, and relating to the number of travellers 
and place of destination* For the first day or two 
we thought it was some sacred canticle, or prayer. 
It had a tone of psalmody. But all our respect 
for it was at an end when our drogomen thus 

II 2 
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translated it : — ^^ We are twelve — ^four are Hawad- 
jis — go on, camels, to Gaza — ^why should we not 
go on to Gaza ? — ^we are twelve — four are Hawad- 
jis." K.T.X. This, set to nev^ more than three 
bars of very sad music, the anger repeats over and 
over again, to the sdfiame tune and words in which 
his companions alternately relieve him through- 
out the day. 

But when liie season of natural repose arrives, 
and every tiung invites to it, when the bread has 
been baked, and the rice boiled, and the evening 
repast concluded, and more fuel collected, and the 
fires made t^ for the night, and the groups of men 
and camels are well and snugly estsd>lished round 
them, and the Hawadji, or travelling gentleman 
within the tent, is wrapped up in that chrysalis 
state in which every man who feels he has a ham- 
mock or a blanket hopes after a long day's ride that 
he may remain undisturbed, at least from midnight 
till sunrise — ^'tis then, sad man ! that his Arabs who 
surround him have fiiirly entered upon active life. 
They shout, they sing, at the highest pitch their 
voices can attain. If there is a pause, it is that one 
of them may tell a long story about nothii]^ at all, 
a dozen times over; beginning, continuing, and 
eidiDg, each time, to the same effect, and in the 
same words ; how certain travellers, or how a cer- 
tain sheik or pasha, or how a certain camel — but no 
matter what — the whole troop applauding as voci- 
ferously as if the whole story was a new one, which 
it never is, or had a point in it, wiiich it never has. 
And thus they go on, sometimes breaking off for a 
firing of pistols and muskets and a genend howl, to 
inform the desert that they have arms. Then comes 
morning, and then the preparations to renew the 
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journ^- Then, after the violent debate, which 
eveiy xaormng recurs, about how the camel loads 
are to be re-adjusted (an operation on which daily 
discussion and practice have been expended in vain), 
those who ride fall asleep, as the day before, and those 
who walk resume the fonner efaaunt about the num- 
ber ojf the party, and where they are going, and the 
question — ^why should they not go there? 

Your AralMi never know what time of day it isy 
— nor care, so that the journey be ended at sunset. 
Throughout the day their effort has been to defer 
as much as possible the act of doing any thing ne- 
cessary or profitable. They ^' take no note of time 
but by its loss." Agree with an Arab in aU he 
propounds or proposes, — give way to him in all his 
demands, and sti£l something will be wanting to 
content him — something to talk about—- something 
on which, as the late Mr. Curran so well phrased 
it, to " air his vocabulary.*' While the Arabs are 
di^ntin^ as to which of the camels shall carry the 
water-skins, and which the tent, you naturally sup- 
pose, from the rapidity of the discourse and the 
energy of it, that blood must flow : but not a bit of 
it. The result of all this tyranny of voice and ges- 
ticulation is the natural one ; that ihe wrath pro- 
duces no effect but what, in truth, is the great ob- 
ject and enjoyment of an Arab— the waste of as 
much as possible of the allotted time of human 
life. 

The English language is said to be the one 
which, in the present state of the habitable globe — 
what with America, India, and Australia— is spoken 
by the greatest number of people; — always ad- 
mitting what usually passes for such in most parts 
of Scotland and the United States to come under 
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that name. But I will answer for it 'that in tlie 
number of wortls spoken from year's end to year's 
end the Arabick beats the English hollow. 

Those of the higher classes throughout the East 
are much too proud to wrangle, and too well bred 
to chatter. But they, after a different fashion, 
equally fulfil the great business of Eastern life, 
that of exhausting the largest amount they can of 
minutes and hours for the least apparent purpose. 
The chibouk is a powerful instrument to this end ; 
and, between the very long drawn whiffs into which 
practice enables them to oeconomise each gulp of 
tobacco smoke, it is wondrous how well in like 
manner they manage each topick as it arises, and 
linger out a conversation on one childish truism, 
or one washy compliment. Then, how is it that 
the forefathers of these men, who thus burn the 
lamp of life to waste, and by whom their manners 
have been preserved in all things to the present day 
with such fidelity, were they who ennobled the 
countries they occupied by ^eat works of inven- 
tion, of history, and of philosophy, and with the 
most gorgeous and useful monuments of science 
and industry ? It would require a very long di- 
gression indeed from the narrative of a journey be- 
tween Cairo and Jerusalem to attempt to answer 
this question. I believe its solution would be found 
in the slow but certain influence of Turkish insti- 
tutions, over the habits and character of the abo- 
riginal founders of the Eastern power. 

I return to our route from Matarieh on the morn- 
ing of the 13th of February. At the end W the 
first hour, leaving Khanka* and the Tell Yahoud, 

* At Khanka the Viceroy founded a large military 
school m 1826, and a few nules fiwm it, at Abomabel, one 
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{the Hill of the Jews,) to the northward, and cross- 
ing the battle-field where Kleber, with ten thou- 
sand French, defeated full six times that number of 
the army of the Grand Vizir, we arrived at the 
Birket el Hadj, (the Pool of the Pilgrims,) where, 
ia the midst of an agreeable plantation of pines, 
date-palms, and sycomores, stands a well-built 
house, with commodious stabling, constructed by 
the Pasha, and called the Khan el Hadj. Here the 
Moslem Pilgrims, on the annual procession with 
the gifts to the Prophet's tomb at Mecca, make 
their first halt until the caravan has assembled in 
sufficient force to &ce the desert. And here the 
two great tracks part ; the one leading to Suez, and 
thence on to Mecca, the other to Gaza and Jeru- 
salem. 

We proceeded, that day, no further than Zoamel, 
six hours beyond, where good wells, and the shade 
of a thick clump of date-trees, at a convenient dis- 
tance from a few poor cottages, ofier a tempting 
place for encampment. We are now near the 
easternmost extremity of the land of Goshen, or 
Gessen, the territory given by Joseph to his father 
(Genesis xlvii. 27), where the children of Israel 
afterwards dwelt in their bondage, and from whence 
they were led out by Moses, after the permission, 
twice revoked, had been for the third time given to 
them by Pharaoh, to depart out of the land of 
^gypt. The lake Menzaleh and the sea were at 
some five-and-twenty miles from us, the ground on 
which stood the city of Khameses about ten, and 
Damietta about five-and-forty north. This country 
seems to have stretched no nearer to Memphis, on 

of the two great preparatory schools of general education. 
The other b at Alexandria. 
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the south-west, than HeliopoKs, or On. Three 
hours from Zoamel, on our road next morning, is 
Belbeis, formerly Pharbcens, where the great canal 
of Trajan joined that made by Nekhao and Darius, 
which ran from the Nile at Bubastis to the Ery- 
thraean Gulf.* 

Belbeis is still a good village, with a prosperous- 
looking bazaar. It was famous, in the Crusade of 
the twelfth century, as the first town taken from the 
Saracens, and held by the invading army as a for- 
tified magazine for supplies during the advance on 
Palestine. In more modern times it was occupied 
by Napoleon in his jEgyptian campaign, for keep- 
ing open his communications between Cairo and 
the coast, when the winds, or the British fleet, or 
the plague, or a revolt, might make the way of the 
Nile and Alexandria insecure. 

Four hours further, we pitched our tent for the 
night, under some pine-trees on the edge of a 
Turkish burying-ground, near the village of Snecca, 
situate on the first rising ground at the end of a long 
dreary line of marshes and embankments. It is, 
however, a good halting place, with very tolerable 
water, and ponds hard by for washing and bathing. 

The next day's march was of eight hours, along 
a bare expanse of sand, the beginning of the desert, 
or rather the frontier of the cultivated part of 
Lower -ffigypt to the north-east. For still there 
were some straggling patches of cultivation before 
us, and here and there, at many hours' distance, a 
cluster of roofless hovels, still known by name as a 

* Ptolemy made a ocnnmiiiiicatioti, fays Lebav, between 
a salt lake, into vhich this canal ran, and the Red Sea. It 
was repaired and restored by Amroa and the Kahf Omar, 
and still carries the water as fhr as the Lagoon of Scheib. 
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vilbga Sufsh is fieitackdi, cvr plaee of oiearap- 
meiit ior tiie sigirt, where is a ]mtty little wood of 
date-paliaa, near ame poiuifl» and two wretched 
cottages wiiieh jdone remain to natrk the spot 
where, &r meaof eenturieB, stood a ha^ and floo- 
rkhing vilkgje, deatroyed by Eldber in fak eooond 
advanee on Cairo. Two or three Jiondsed jards to 
the eaefcward of the eottagee is a aaraboat, and 
little abffine, dedicated to & Moslem aaint who is 
boried thene. In a nche of it is a narrow de^ 
hBle, containing a atone jar^ ahnvjni kept full of 
eod and sweet water, w^ck the inhad»itants of the 
QOttagea aae iqpjpoBrtad to fetoh daily from some 
ancient tanks, at about an hour's distance. This 
welcome supply was estafaiiahed by ^e present 
Pariia, in honour of the aaint, and iar the relief of 
tmFellevB. iHere we Imigiit a stock of barley to 
cany on witiiusfooatr oaoaels; and the process 
of grinduig it we«BW for the first time peifoimed 
b^ two wwaaen, in ihe manner so usual in all parts 
^Paleetine, and w^ie9^ I believe, ereiy traveller 
in tibe £ast haa cited in iliustcation of the saying of 
oar SavaouE, *^ Two wemoi jdiall be grinding' at a 
mill," 4ie. One of them abs on the ground work^ 
mg tke hand^uUi with tiie left hand by a stick 
fijmd in the iqppear atone, wlnle with the right she 
pom» in the bariey from a sack lying near her* 
The other woman aepaaratea the chaff from the 
flour with a mere. I never saw any tot women 
employed in .tins prtodtivo operatien, nor move 
Uum two te^etbcr. 

One day foaom hKongfat us &trly to our ikre- 
well of eultiMated land, in l^ee hours and a 
quarter frmn Sesterieb, we turned to the left, 
about a nule to Salaldeh, to fill our water 

h3 
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skins, and give our camels a copious draught in 
preparation for the journey of the next few days. 
The springs are in the midst of a clump of pine 
and date trees, surrounded by gardens of barley and 
Indian com— a sort of little oasis ; ibr Sestexieh 
is far over the edge of the desert upon which we 
had ridden from the south-westward since sunrise. 
That night we pitched our tents in a dell, five 
hours further on, between sloping mounds of smooth 
sand, which sheltered us very agreeably from the 
blaze of a glowing sunset. From the top of the 
sand-banks, on our left, were to be seen, at a great 
distance west, two of the easternmost of the Pelu- 
siack mouths of the Nile, add a glimpse of the 
lake Menzaleh, and open sea beyond. 

Next morning, two hours and a half brought us 
among salt marshes and pools, and to three narrow 
gullies, which run nearly parallel, for some miles 
inward, to the sea. One of these is crossed by a 
small ancient bri<%e, near which is a good bathing- 
place. The salt pools in this part of the desert, as 
well as those we met with forther on, whether 
more or less near to an arm of the sea, or to the 
open sea-side, are independent of any junction with 
the sea water, unless by subterraneous filtration 
through the sand, which, however, does not seem 
to be the case. For, instead of being at all fresher, 
as they would be rendered by filtration, they are 
much more strongly impregnated with salt, and, 
moreover, intensely bitter and acrid. Upon ana- 
lysis this water is found to contain, besides other 
mineral salts, a large proportion also of carbonate 
of soda, forming a deposit of, not I believe what is 
now called natron, but of the compound which 
probably was known to the ancients under that 
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name. Bain water, espoeed upon the sand, in 
these parts of the desert, we were told by the Arabs, 
very soon becomes brackish, and afterwards salt in 
the course of a few hours. But this fact we were 
obliged to take on the faith of our informants ; 
there being two things necessary for the experiment, 
neither a{ which we could spare for it ; time and 
fresh water. The pools are bright and exceed- 
ingly cold, even under the heat of the midday sun. 
They form excellent baths. 

This country stretching out f5fom hence imme- 
diately to the sea, and for some leagues eastward 
along the shore, was formerly 

" That great Sirbonian bog 
Where armies whole have perished.*' 

In six hours and a half more, we halted for the 
night under some sand-hills to the right of our 
direct course. 

In four hours and a half from this place, next 
^y> we reached Gatieh, improperly marked on 
some maps as Catieh. This was, in the middle 
*g«s, a large town, called by the Roman geogra- 
phers " Casium,'* and was held for some time as a 
military post by Amaury, king of Jerusalem, in 
the crusade of 1169. It was also considered as of 
fionie importance by Napoleon, during his cam- 
paign of 1799. He established magazines here 
after he had got possession of El Arish, and made 
strong works to complete his communications be- 
tween that fortress and Cairo. Upon the evacua- 
tion of El Arish by the French, and the commence- 
ment of their retreat, Gatieh was utterly destroyed 
^y them, in order that it might not afford the same 
means to the Turics and English. There is not 
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BOW so mneh as a sni^e inhaMed eottage «l 
Gatiek, hardly tbe nnii» of a vmA, Some dail»- 
trees still reBuiD, surrounded by a hodgf^ of prickly- 
pear, nKithin a dreary hollow hsud bf to the liglit, 
marking wiiere infaahJtancy and cMraJdon Ind 

To td» left, on a gently rising bafdc, is a buryiog- 
groand, wi<^ a handsome tomb of a Saoton. Ata 
few hondeed yards in front ore long stone tro u g h s, 
and deep tanks of brackish water. This is one of 
the stations on the line formed by Mohanmed Ali, 
whik master of Syria, for a sopply of water to tl^ 
camels of caravans trsvdling between that eoontry 
and -^Egypt. It is now deserted. But still the 
ropes and buckets remain for diawiJQg water ; and 
no travellers or wandering Arabs steal or damage 
what the hospitality of the wOdemesB oBem to 
assist the way^irer in hk need* 

Although a camel can endure the cbovgfat for 
many days^ stiH the sad and ghastily spectacle of 
death all along the caravan tracks shows that the 
desert has its hardships even for him. As for as 
yov parane tbe ordinary hadj revrte, tibe sand is 
strewed with the carcases and skeletons of beasts of 
burtJwnw The Arabs, in tiieir jonmeys or their 
wanderings, ner^r delay the march or waste pro'vi- 
«lon of water by tending a nek or foimdeved 
animal. He dies where his powers first foil to be 
us^ul to his master, and thus, ef coarse, it innst be 
expected that a great multitude of these remains 
i^ottid be found by the wayside. But, if ^e 
activity of the vnltures, jackals^ md hyeenas, be 
taken into account in di^Mieing of tiiem during the 
process of decay, so that, of all tiiose Which lie 
along you* path, none can have been for many days 
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dead, the nuidber that aie eontimially perishing 
moflt be eDonnoiWk 

During our kalt at Gratis we had the xalief of 
hearing a certain variation bodi in the words and 
air of the song of oar canel driveiH) though, i»« 
deed, there was no great improvement in the spirit 
either of the poetry or music; Boti, as an Arab 
always accompanies every woris he sets hims^ 
about with a oong describing tiie nature and detaib 
of it, so these men no sooner found themselves 
fifcirly ei^^aged in the operation of drawing water 
from the wdUs and pouring it intft the trough 
than they began to horn a new twne, and mutter 
new words, wliieh became louder and louder, and 
more and more articvdate, till they swelled into the 
£olloiidng canticle, in wMch four perfevmers joined^ 
two at the same time drawing, and two pouring out 
for the camds: — DramerB^ ^^Aaa bidl, wa anti 
hott" — "I draw, and you take it." Pouters. 
<< Donga bi alif "— '' To fill the stonaefa." JtiMt. 
''Kachma Ih sogal miBa jemal, wa jemal misa 
nachma" — ^^We work for the cara^ and the 
eameb for is :" — da ce^ ; and so on till the opera^ 
tion ceased. 

At four houis and a half beyond, we arrived at 
a hotiaWf with a few stunted trees and bushes, 
where we encamped. 

At the end of four hours and three quarters 
from hence, next day, we descended into a level 
plain of hard sand, about a mile in lei^^, in which 
are two small narrow pla^ies of water, as salt and 
bitter aa tiiose of two days before. B«t the whole 
sypearance of the plain is diiferrat from any we 
had till then seen. It forms a very regular iso- 
scdes triangle of about half a mile deep from the 
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apex to the base along ivhich you ride. It u 
bounded on all sides by low abrupt sandbanks, 
Mrhich have in parts become covered with scanty 
brushwood, and is coated throughout with curious 
incrustations of salt, looking and feeling under the 
foot like a thin sheet of frozen snow, some of which 
we brought away. They proved, upon analysis, to 
be of the same component parts, and differing very 
little in the proportions of them with the deposits 
we had found in the salt pools three days before in 
the country near Sesterieh. On moimting the 
bank at the further angle, the open sea appeared 
at not more than ten or twelve miles to our left. 

In four hours and a half more, over gentle un- 
dulations of ground, during which we had suffered 
some inconvenience from a strong land-breeze 
blowing the sand sharply against our &ces and 
eyes, is another flat enclosed plain, abounding with 
bushes; and here we encamped. During these 
last two days and nights we had been free from any 
attacks of flies and mosquitos. It seems as if they 
were banished by the influence of the dry and salt 
air, which in this, as in every other respect, was so 
agreeable to us. 

' On the following morning, at the end of the first 
two hours and a half, we saw a few long-ago ruined 
and deserted cottages on a rising ground to our 
left, with the remains of a large marabout, which 
has also been abandoned to entire decay. In this 
place was fi>rmerly one of Mohammed All's camel 
stations, which was removed a short way further 
on, and to the right. Here are tanks of brackish 
water, under what cannot be called the shade, but 
at the foot of a clump of seven almost withered 
palms, near which stands a small mosque of old 
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Saracemok workmanship. The place is called Abul 
Bana. The range of the Jebel el Khalal (Moun« 
tain of Justice), which forms part of the chain over 
Acaba, and whose tops were occasionally visible 
yesterday, now appeared in its whole extent, some 
thirty or forty miles away to the south-east. 

From thence we proceeded on an uninterrupted 
rise for two hours and a quarter more, when we 
had again a fine view of the Mediterranean to the 
north-west, over a succession of salt marshes. The 
desert had now become in parts more broken by a. 
growth of low shrubs. We descended again for aa< 
hour and a quarter, and again rose, again catching 
Bight of the sea, with occasional ^t plains. At 
the end of three hours more we reached a tract of 
what seemed to be cultivable ground. And here,, 
under a sandy bank, whose crest was thickly set 
with bushes and patches of asphodel, now coming 
into fine bloom, under which the limestone rock 
jutted forth (the first appearance of this kind we 
had seen during the last eight days of our journey),, 
we pitched our tent for the night. The scanty 
green, tlie grey rock, and flowers, were a great 
refreshment to our eyes after the ahnost unbroken 
glare on which they had of late been resting through 
the whole of each of these days relieved only by 
the hues of sunset and the darkness when night sei 
in. The midday sky, though gloriously serene, 
had not been of pure blue. The heat, even sA this 
early time of the year, though very agreeable to 
the feel, had filled the air with a trembling ha;^ 
light, which dazzled without brightness. The wea- 
ther had, except at night, been very warm ever 
smce we left Ouro. 

At two hours and three quarters further, next 
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dfff , of track 6tiU varied wkh aj^peaiances of stone 
and vegetation, we came to a hollow^ shaded by 
some fine palm-trees, under which is a weQ for the 
camek. 'But, exc^t by camels, the water cannot 
be drunk. Here we rested* The country before 
us was again as wild and arid as that of two days 
before. It seemed that strong winds had lately 
heaped up the sand in huge drifts, which had so 
changed the fiu^e of the country that the camel- 
drivers proceeded slowly^ and with doubt and hesi- 
tation. In vain did they endeavour to find the 
tsack of any livisg creature, so valuable as a guide 
where dangerous desiaents and impassable rocks 
abound. But the instinct which hardly ever fiula 
the Arab, however beset with the lisar of losng 
has way, prevailed. After loud lamentations and 
much bewildeanent for about an hour, we again 
proceeded. We had stmyed somewiuit fiom our 
track, bat not far. 

In two houiB and a quarter mote we came in 
sight of El Arish, a place whose site in all times 
(i^, in the later history of iBgypt, under the name 
it now bears) has been connected with great events. 
It is by all the old historiaDs and geegn^hers 
called Bhinoeopna, or Bhinocoluxa, an appellation 
adopted by the Greeks and Romans, with but some 
slight variation from that which it had borne under 
its earlier masters. It has always, since the days 
of the fimt Ptolemy, been in the hands of the 
^Egyptian rulers, as their £pontier town on the 
Syrian side, after they extended their limits across 
the small Arabian Des^t. It is improperly de- 
scribed l^ some writers as belonging to Palestine 
— a misapprehension arising probably out of what 
appears to be the mistaken course often assigned to 
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the boondarj river called by the ancient geogra- 
phen the Flumen ^gyptiacnm. We in vain 
looked for any trace of this river in the Wady El 
Arish, along which most of the modem maps give 
its course to the sea, south-west of the town. 

Approaching the town in that direction, and at 
about half a mile from it, we crossed, it is true, a 
small sandy valley. This, however, can at no time 
have been the course of any stream ; for, not only 
was there no channel traceable in the sand (in the 
month of February, a time of the year when it 
would neither have been laid dry, after the winter's 
rains, nor filled in by the drift of the simooms), 
but there is a continuous line of bank running 
across the valley, effectually barring, at all seasons, 
all outlet to the sea. D'Anville and Norden, whose 
aecmacy may generally be trusted in all things, 
bare avoided this error, into which others, less 
cautioHB, have fidlen ; some of whom, in all likeli- 
hood, have contented themselves with copying from 
each other. M. de Salle also ('Peregrinations en 
Orient,' i. 481) admits the absence of the river at 
ElAridi. 

At £1 Arish the representative of the Pasha is 
a governor at the head of a wretched garrison of 
some sixty or eighty soldiers. The only officer on 
his civil staff is a very gentlemanlike Italian, who 
is chief of the department of health, and whose 
forlorn duty it is to reside here in charge of a 
mock quarantine establishment, by which it is pro- 
fessed that iBgypt is guarded from all approach of 
Syrian travellers not having clean bills of health ; 
sueh persons being, however, able at any time, and 
easily, to puss this barrier on either side, either by 
the open sea or open wilderness. It is a most 
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dreary and desolate town, on a small eminence, 
surrounded, as far as the eye can reach, by sea and 
sand. Close under its walls on the one side is a 
large but mean cemetery, looking out in the dis* 
tance upon a long gleam of sea. On the other side 
it is protected by a large square castle with four 
flanking towers, a fortress built by the Frencji in 
1798, and now furnished with only two four* 
pounders, one of which is dismounted. In the 
Crusades it was a considerable place of arms in the 
possession of the Christians. King Baldwin died 
within its walls. In the wars of Napoleon it was 
twice taken, after very short sieges. It was sur* 
rendered to him by the Turks, when it had been 
but a few days invested, upon a capitulation which 
became memorable in consequence of the violation 
of it by the Turkish garrison, who, having been 
afterwards found in arms against him, contrary to 
the terms on which they had been allowed to march 
out, were punished by that dreadful military exe- 
cution so well known in history, as having taken 
place near Ja£& ; — a transaction which will con- 
tinue probably to the end of time to be described 
in so different a spirit by different historians; — by 
some as a feroqous and wanton massacre, by others 
as a well-deserved chastisement which Napoleon 
was justified in inflicting, as a lesson required for 
the safety of his own army against a savage and 
faithless enemy. 

£1 Arish, — where there is no good water, whose 
roadstead affords no safe anchorage, except with 
the wind well off shore, and from whence on the 
land side it appears hard to command such a coun- 
try as that to the southward and eastward of it, too 
wild and wide to be held by a small force or to 
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give subsistence to a large one, — El Arish was 
nevertheless described by Napoleon, in his pub- 
lished despatches, as <^ one of the keys of JSgypt, 
as important to him as Alexandria" at the other 
ead of the sea-board. He had, it is true, as we 
find also from his despatches, intended to form a 
connecting line of posts, parallel with the coast, 
between these two places, to be a base for his opera- 
tions. Still, to one who has passed along that line 
and seen the difficulties with which nature has 
beset it, the project must seem almost impracticable, 
unless with the command of the sea. 

At the end of three hours from El Arish, we 
encamped on but bad ground. The sand had ga- 
thered round us again. Neither bush for fuel, nor 
slope for shelter. But we could proceed no fur- 
ther. We had been detained some hours at El 
Arish by our camel drivers, in search of barley to 
buy for their beasts. Night had long set in, and 
our camels were wearied. But, fortunately, there 
was no wind upon the desert. 

On the next day, after four hours and a half, 
our track turned a little to the left, crossing a long 
wide range of hill, under which is an extensive salt 
phuD, with some palm-trees, and large pools of 
brackish water in a valley about two miles further 
off at a right angle to our course, and bearing 
north-west from us. Among these palms are two 
wells of fine water, which however we passed, 
resuming the straight line of our route, for a sup- 
ply from them is daily carried to a small Marabout 
(or rather Wely, for this is the name which you 
find given to the saints' tombs as you approach the 
Holy Land and Syria) surrounded by a few huts, 
which lay, at no great distance, directly before us. 
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Here also we found an agreeable shade of pafans, 
under which we rested for an hour, in enjoyment 
not only of the first cool, clear, sweet water we 
had tasted far many days, but of some excellent 
melons too, brought to us by the Bedouins who 
inhabited the huts. We were obliged to pay a 
sum of fifty piastres as backshish, or tribute, to the 
new tribe on whose country we were now entering. 
This is the country of the Philistines. The general 
name of Palestine seems to have been giv^i to the 
whole district between Arabia and Syria Proper, 
from the land of Philistia, or Philistina, which 
forms its south-western boundary. 

At the end of four hours and a half more of very 
dreary fiat, we arrived, after night-&Il, at some 
variety of undulating ground, where at intervals 
the limestone rock began again to appear. Traces 
of ancient cultivation are to be seen on either side 
of a track which in parts is paved and gradually 
leads to a range of gardens fenced off by artificial 
banks and hedges of prickly pear. We were on 
the outskirts of the village of Khan Yoimes (the 
"Inn of Jonas"), according to D'AnviUe, the 
ancient Jenissus. This may be truly called the 
frontier town of Palestine, although no guard, or 
quarandne picket, or other station indicative of a 
frontier line between two countries, is to be found, 
till you arrive at Gaza, fiiU twelve English miles 
beyond. 

On a burial-ground adjoining the village of Khan 
Younes we pitched our tent, and got a plentiful 
supply of good water, and of goat's milk, eggs, and 
a couple of very lean fowls, from the hospitable 
inhabitants. Of the eleven days of journey which 
had now elapsed, inclusive of the afternoon on 
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which we quitted Cairo, the last seven had been 
passed in the desert. We had hitherto departed 
but little from the ordinary hadj route leading to 
Jerusalem, and had met with no difficulty and 
undergone no inconvenieDce whatever, excepting 
the want of good water during four or five days. 
During that time the little we could carry in the 
skins had become very brown ; not foetid, but very 
nauseous. 

Boil Russia leather into a pretty strong decoction ; 
let this get half cool ; and you will have a fair 
specimen of the water to be drunk on a desert 
journey. It is a flavour that does not improve 
upon acquaintance with it. I do not know that 
even a filtering stone would do much to remedy 
this. But, if it did, the additional burthen of even 
the smallest of these machines, where it is so im- 
portant to reduce as £u: as possible the weight of 
the camel loads, would increase the delays of the 
journey so much as to be a hinderance not balanced 
by the luxury. I repeat, therefore, the moral, of 
the truth of which I was well convinced even before 
leaving Cairo : the fewer ^' portable comforts,'' the 
fewer will be the annoyances on such a journey. 
Whatever inconveniences there may be (and there 
are none worth thinking of, unless in case of being 
disabled by injury or bodily accident), push on and 
get through them as rapidly as you can. Do not 
protract them by any cumbrous devices, very inef- 
fectual to mitigate what, afler all, are very trifling 
grievances. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Wady Gaza— Question concerning' Sihor and the River of 
jEgjpt — Gaza— Quarantine— Entrance of the Land of 
Canaan — Saccarieh — Khoordman Guards — Plain of 
Dualme— Pass and the Mountain of Douras — Hebron- 
Vale of Mamre. 

The desert was now passed. Here was more 
variety of ground ; and the small and favoured re- 
treats, in which the cheerful influences of Nature 
seemed to have intrenched themselves against the 
wide empire of the waste, were becoming more 
frequent as we advanced, and here and there they 
joined in tracts of verdure and shade. The " plea- 
santness of Gath and of the land of the Philistines'* 
was before us. The whole country, as we entered 
on our next day's journey, wore an air, not of in- 
habitancy, but at least bespeaking that it had once 
been " pleasant " as the abode of man. 

In four hours and a half we entered upon a fine 
plain, covered with ranunculus, anemone, asphodel, 
and wild mignionette, in full bloom. It is bounded 
to the east by the mountains of Ghor, to the east- 
north-east by those of Moab, and to the north by 
the softer outlines of the hills of Judah. At an 
hour further is the dry channel of a river, with 
small pools of muddy water, and the ruins of an 
ancient bridge a few yards to the left of where the 
track descends into the river's bed. This, which 
runs along the course of the Wady Gaza, and which 
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D'Anville, a high authority, has determined to be 
the Sihor of the Bible, is, I am much inclined to 
think, also the Flumen JSgyptiacum of the Roman 
times, which has been carried in some of the mo« 
dem maps several geographical leagues too much 
to the south-west.* 



* * This agrees with Sir William Dnimmond's boundary 
line of Arabia or "Arab," which word, t-jrjr, signifies 
**The West" Accordine to him the ancient frontier runs 
pretty much as the modem one, from the desert of Sar, 
pasdng by the southern shore of the Dead Sea, and passing 
a Tery little to the south-west of Gassa into the Mediter- 
ranean COrigines/ iii. 251). Sir W. Dmmmond's m^ is 
one of the very few (D'Anville's is almost^the only other) 
which do not commit the error of making a river fidl into 
the Mediterranean dose to the south of £1 Arish. 
The word "Wady" originally signified "water," and 
seems to have no reference, as das been fancifully supposed 
by some, to the Latin word '' vadus." The Arabs applied it 
generally to denote a river or mountain-stream ; pronounced 

by the Moors « Guadi." Thus « Guadalqnibir " for //^L 

jl<iU " Guadi alKebir, "The Great River" (Id. 253). 

' It has been a point long controverted among the learned,*' 
sava Dr. Shaw, ;" whether the Nile, or a supposed rivulet at 
Bhinocorura, was the western boundary of the Holy Land." 
It does not, however, appear that Rhinocomra or Rhinoco- 
Inrs, or any town thereabouts, was known till long after the 
time of the wars of Joshua. Nor does Strabo, Mela, 
Plinv, or any of the old historians or geo^phers, after it 
was Doilt and became of note, make mention of any river 
or torrent in these parts. Eratosthenes alone, as quoted by 
Strabo, speaks of the rivers of Rhinocomra and Cassius 
(Gadeh). But Strabo discredits the whole account, '* oU 
•S%m y li itJufrnt i7^iisi»"(lib.xvi.); and, enumerating the 
remarkable places on the iBgyptian and Syrian side of 
Rhinooorura, takes not the least notice of any river. Dio- 
dorua Siculns says that the town was <*in a barren country, 
deprived of all toe necessaries of lifte." That " without the 
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In one hour more we were under the walls of 
Gaza, and were tliere challenged by a quarantine 
picket of some twenty men, armed with long lances, 
who had their tents piched on both sides of Uie road, 
across which they stood. Like every quarantine 
establishment I have ever known or heard of, that 
of Gaza is quite powerless to guard against the in- 
troduction of disease, but fruitful in annoyances 
to travel and to trade, and in petty connivance, 
compromise and corruption. 

The chief of the department, a French medical 
officer in the Turkish service (for we had now passed 
from the Fashalick of JBgypt into that of Aci^), 
was sent for, to meet us on the outposts. The 
usual questions were put, the usual difficulties 

walls " (which must have been to the northward, towards 
the sea) « there were salt lats," and that " within, flie wells 
yielded only a bitter, eorropted water" (Bibl. p. 55). 
Herodotos, in Thafia, says that in the whole of the desert 
coast, to the distance of three days' jonmey from Gassiiis 
and the Sirbonick lake^ X'^t'^ &ivh^w yv$ ^vms, St. Je- 
rome, 1 know not on what authority, places the Torrens 
iB^[ypti near Rhinocolnra. Bat mere is no reason to 
beheve that he was ever there, and it may therefore be 
ashamed that he took this on hearsay. He also makes 
Sihor the Pelnsiack branch of tiie Nile. But Dr. Sbaw, 
who inclines to the ofnnimi that the ^Egyptian river was 
the Pehisiaok Nile, at all events clearly shows that Sihor 
and the Egyptian rivet^ wherever they were, axe tbe moBot. 
(See Dr. Shaw's Travds, qnarto, voL ii. chap. 2.) Tlie 
position of the Flnmen ^^lyptiacom has always, in late 
times, been a contested qnestuni, whidi it would be difficnlt 
now to determine with any show «f probability. Indeed, it 
seems not nnlikely that tlie name of the River of Bgypt 
may have been given, at difiierent tioaes, to more than one 
river, as at successive periods the frontier line of that 
comitry was poshed on &rther to tiie eastward. All that 
appears certain from the best written testhnony, «id fioim 
the course and formation of the gronnd, is it that ooold not 
'^ave been at El Arish. 
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started. As usual on such oceasioiis, we were told 
that all was irregular, owing to our not having had 
our passports examined and backed on the frontier, 
where there is no officer or establishment of any 
sort placed for that purpose. As usual, we were 
told that there was no remedy but a nine days' 
quarantine. These observations were, of course, 
met by us with the suggestion that the alternative 
was a simple one — that of returning one day's jour- 
ney, and passing the frontier at any point a few 
miles to the eastward. Finally, as usual, the health 
officer was persuaded, under the circumstances ^ into 
mitigating the time of purgation from nine days 
into twelve hours, into ratifying the compromise 
over a large glass of rum (glass is a non-conductor 
of infection), and into giving free pratique next 
morning, accompanied by a certificate of a clean 
bill of health, which supersedes all further ques- 
tion throughout all the range of Palestine and 
Syria. 

Here, then, we rested under our tents for the re- 
mainder of that evening, and received next morning 
leave to go forward. 

Gaza is surrounded by well-cultivated gardens of 
tamarisks, figs, and olives. Its principal mosque is 
modem, and so are the walls and houses, with the 
exception of the eastern comer of the town, which 
is of about the time of Saleh ed Dhein (Saladin), 
1190, and some of the large stones of the eastern 
wail, which are probably of a very much earlier 
date. Gaza is memorable, in later times than 
those of the achievements of Samson and Joshua, 
for the siege laid to it by Alexander the Great ; 
and also for another siege hardly less worthy of 
record, conducted by another, less Yimous, Alex- 

VOI.. X. I 
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ander, surnamed Janneas, the Asmodean king. 
Victoriocra like iiis renowned namesake, like him 
he tarnished the glory of his success by the in&mous 
barbarity trith which he treated the valiant gar- 
rison he had subdued. The city had been defended 
with exetnpkry courage by Aretas, king of Northern 
Arabia, assisted by Apollodotas the Grecian. It 
surrendered not until both the chiefs had been slain ; 
the one by the besiegers on the last shattered wall ; 
the other by treachery. The senators, to the num 
ber of five hundred, had taken sanctuary in the 
temple of Apollo, from whence they were dragged 
forth and murdered. Nor did the slaughter 
cease until all the population had perished. The 
women and children were put to the sword by their 
own husbands and Withers, to save them from 
a more cruel &te at the hands of the relentless 
victors. 

Our object was to leave the more ordinary route 
by Ascalon, and, turning to the eastward, to ap- 
proach Jerusalem by Canaan, thS country of £sh- 
kol, and Hebron. This arrangement, although 
more beneficial to our camej drivers (as securing 
to them, according to stipulation, four days' more 
pay), was yet made by them matter of objection and 
dispute ; partly for the sake of debate, a thing 
never to be foregone by Arabs ; and partly in order 
to enhance our sense of the value and merit of their 
services. 

They spoke of the danger of the enterprise, a 
conger all the more awfnl fr^m its indistinctness 
and incapacity of definition. They spoke, and 
^)oke all together, of the sum to be paid them ^by 
the day and hour for undertaking such a journey 
with «s, beset, as we should be, with perils from 
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robliersy and Hki difficulties of a touA with whldi 
iheyy as nartrajj, swd they wcce unaequainted* 
Thej spoke of coovpiicated fnclio9B of pay not to 
be solved by any system of arkhmetiek thiey knev 
of. If tfiirtcen days of ktre fer each camel 
amoimled to 156 piasties, bow wuamy piastres for 
each camel wocdd sermteen days and a half amoimt 
to ? Tho^ it besBg akowit tbat by the terms g£ 
their etsgagemead they wcuid iorS&t the whole sun 
agreed for, in ease of their relosal to accompany 
us, they consented to go by the way of Hebrcm, on 
tie imdenriMndmg, however, that the discussion 
shoohi be renewed on the way. At length we pre^ 
vaHed. 

HaTiog ekared the lanes and gardens on the 
eastern outskirt of the town, for aa hour our rood 
ky through an open grove of piietoresque old olives. 
Tiien, tuning to the right from the track which 
leads toward AscbIob, we struck across a fiae and 
fertile plain o& the eastern confines of the country 
of Gath, leaving the viQage of Beth-Haroun on 
our right hand,, and, in an hour laore, that of 
Dimrah on our left. In an hour beyond, the vil- 
lage of Nid^h appened, <m a yghbank dose upon 
tl^ right of onr tiaek ; and on the other side, and 
Qo a hill lesa abn^ and semewhat more distant, 
that of Tl^iBHzm, originally so eaDed, aeeordhig to 
the Axab tradition, fipoa the name of JSamson. But 
why the Finlistines, the men of Gath, idiould have 
dedicated one of the towns wxtfam tlieir frontier to 
the destroyer of their people, does not appear. 
There seems, however, to be a probabiility of its 
being part oi the country knows as that of the 
ZaBKnimims, inhalntants of 22unzumy and so men- 
tioned is Deufierosoray xi* 20, 21 r ^ A people 

i2 
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great and many, and tall as the Anakims," and fo 
whom the Anakims ^< succeeded and dwelt in their 
stead." The sons of Anak lived in the conn try- 
between this and Hebron. 

"We now foand ourselves on the brink of a nar- 
row ravine, which we crossed twice within the 
next half hour. This, which is dry except imme- 
diately after the autumnal rains, is the " Brook 
of Eshkol." We were now on the borders of the 
plain of the same name, and of the land of 
Canaan. 

Three-quarters of an hour after, we passed the 
village of Brair, and, after another hour, over a 
high and commanding ridge of fertile ground; 
grass, with limestone rock, showing itself but 
rarely and in small patches above the soil. From 
hence is a fine view of wide-stretched green vales 
to the east. To the south-east are the barren 
plains of Acaba and mountains of Edom. At the 
distance of about a couple of miles to the right are 
five artificial-looking hills, having the smooth and 
conical appearance of the English barrows, but of 
large size. Of these we could learn nothing either 
from the people who were working in the fields 
here, or from those whom we saw, next day, on the 
confines of Judah, except that they went by the name 
of the "Hills of the coast of Hebron,'^ and that 
the Jewish and Mohammedan traditions agree in 
selecting them as the place to which Samson car- 
ried the gates from Gaza, " up to the top of a hill 
that is before Hebron ** (Judges xvi. 3). 

In one hour more we reached Saccarieh, our 
resting-place for the night; a village of some 
twenty or thirty mud houses, under the shadow of 
a low semicircular hill, on which is a mean build- 
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ingy surrounded by a sort of abbattis, and used as 

a barrack, with a detached guard-house. Here 

was quartered a picket of Khoords, the only troops, 

I believe, of that nation maintained by the Porte 

in this part of the Syrian continent. We had 

fallen in with a vidette at about a mile from the 

village, who rode with us to the main guard ; — a 

very picturesque-looking person, clad in a steel eiq[» 

and jacket of mail, armed with lance, musket, 

sabre, pistols, and dagger, and mounted on a very 

well-shaped blood-like Arab. Irregularly armed 

and habited, these warriors, though nominally in 

Turkish pay, subsist themselves by means still 

more irregular. But having been engaged by a 

small bribe to enter into our special service for the 

few hours during which we should remain with 

them, the only annoyance the Khoordish garrison 

caused us, was by rushing past our tent among the 

cords and pegs, half-a-dozen times in the night, in 

their way to the brow of the hill looking to the 

northward, where, with many words and strange 

bowlings, they kept up for some minutes a very re* 

spectable fire of musketry at some indeterminate 

object on the plain, and then returned, stumbling 

again over the tent cords, again to go through the 

same ceremony as soon as half an hour's silence 

should have enabled us to seek refuge in sleep from 

the alarums of war. And all this merely to im* 

press us with a sense of their restless zeal in pro* 

tecting us from danger, from which, indeed, we 

had sufficiently secured ourselves by purchasing 

their forbearance ; there being, I believe, no rob* 

bers within many miles of us but themselves. At 

all events we should have been very glad to make 

full acknowledgement of their vigilance and fidelity 
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8t a lew ez|ieDfle tkan that of the sleiapless niglit 
inflicted on us by our &iends. These hieroeB, 
though in other reiqpects variously dressed, all wore 
the chain armour, which, with the lance and sabre, 
had descended to them, certainly by tradition, if 
not by inhedtance, from those tribes of their an- 
cestors who wete called in from the hill conntiy to 
the north of Syria, to tajce their part on either side 
in the wars of the Cmsades. 

At the end of the first bourns jouraey, next 
moxsing, hafkig crossed the pkin, we entered 
iqK>n the hiJl ocmntry of Judsoa, geiitly swdling 
ground, which, liifie thai of the chty before, warn 
Qovered with a £am natmal turf^ broken only by 
spots of HBSOoth roHsdheaded rock, ^hardly risio^ 
above the level of the thick grass. Here and 
there were tiaots of rieh oora-land, which the pea* 
aaats wens pkaighing with yokes of well-sbi^ied 
Iwt very sBsall oxen, and whh the same light pri- 
mitive plough which is used all over JEgypt and 
Syria. Hene, however, the oamel is never used 
lor this pnnpose, whan one so often sees in ^S^pt 
and xkearar the d&onder fiistened singly to the 
plough by fads tail. But, unlike the fellahs of 
Mgjpt, jJl the labourers are aimed with a gon 
and a hnife. In about half an hour more, descend- 
ing by an easy slope ndo a long and narrow valley, 
we passed a vmy deep well at the foot of the baak 
on our left, where the plunging of a stone dro]^)ed 
in, sounded as if there was a great depth of water 
standing, although at perhaps more tluui a hundred 
feet from the mouth. The depth of the rope- 
marks worn in the rock all rouad the opening 
gives token of ito antiquity. But no ropes or 
means of drawing water are left. The c(»mtry 
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people call this place Siflsames. At alwut a quar- 
ter of an hoar further there is another well which 
seems as if it were sunk to the same level, likewise 
through natural rock. Both of Uiese had evidently 
been maeh used in former times, and on this 
account, and also from their being so near to each 
other, look as if they had belon^dto some large 
tovQ; of which, however, weeo^ see no remains 
either on the hill side or in the valley. At an 
hour and a half's distance beyond, tibis gorge opens 
on the plain of Dualme, into which we entered 
&om asMJler the brandies of a venemble syconiore, 
whose gnarled trunk and amply «fH«ading foliage 
cast a regular unbroken (diadow of many yaitis 
upon the turf around. The view of the plain 
which lay before us is baroken into glades by wood« 
^d thicket, and where it opens more widely be- 
yond is tufted with ancient timber, forming an 
open grove of greenwood, very mudi resembling 
^ park scenery of North Devon or the New 
Forest ; more resembling the former in the occa- 
&onal mixture of rock, but only wantiag its rushing 
water. 

From hence, c<Hniag out upon small fields ter* 
nu^ed in gradation on the slopes, we found the 
plough again at work among boles of olives and 
%-tree8, or upon the sunny bed of the valley be- 
low. Iliis is portii(Mied oui; ziot by fences, but 
boundary stones, amoi^ the proprietors, a people 
industrious, peaceful, and hospitable, and armed 
only to protect themselves and their goods against 
wandering robbers, firom whose incursions the 
weak and bad government into whose hands they 
<ie surrendered gives them no security. This was 
the land of " the giants, sons of Anak,*» (Numbers 
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xiii. 33,) and of the <^ dwellers among the tents of 
strife/' the land first seen by the messengers whom 
Moses sent, of each tribe of the children of Israel 
one, from the wilderness of Paran. Somewhere 
hereabouts, among the south-westernmost corn- 
lands of Judah, must have been the great threshing- 
floor of Atad, where Joseph, and those who came 
from the land of Goshen with the body of Jacob, 
mourned seven days* (Genesis 1. 10, et seq.) It 
is said to be '^ beyond Jordan,'' which must here 
mean to the westward of it, for it is distinctly de- 
scribed as being in the land of the Canaanites, and 
in the way to Hebron. 

On the next brow the remains are to be seen of 
an ancient city, crowning the whole, and covering 
a large space. But neither tradition nor specula* 
tion has assigned to it a name* On the eastern 
descent, but still near the top, are a vast number 
of artificial excavations and vertical holes, lighting 
large chambers which run under and parallel to 
the surfiice of the rock. At the bottom of this 
slope, across a woody ravine to the left, is the site 
of another andent town, apparently not much 
smaller. The ground now becomes more bare, 
and cultivation more scanty, till, at the end of 
about an hour from the first entrance of the plain 
of Duaime, you arrive at the foot of a wild and 
steep mountain-pass, finely clothed with brushwood 
on each side. The track is narrow and rough, and 
the rocks and brakes shoot up on either hand ab- 
ruptly to a great height. Here we were halted by 
our camel (kivers that we might be informed that 
we were come to the part of the road which they 
had mentioned to us at Gaza as being the most to 
be dreaded for its dangers, it being an accustomed 
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harbour for robbers, who attack passengers in this 
steep and difficult pass. This we were convinced 
was an untruth. The pass is indeed steep, and the 
road so bad that the camels proceed at a very slow 
pace, and unquestionably any banditti on foot and 
with fire-arms might here make an attack with 
great advantage. But the motive' of our inform- 
ants in what they told us of robbers being always 
on the look-out here was much too apparent to 
make the invention a successful one. I have no 
doubt that there was an intention of robbing ub. 
But the danger we were in was of being robbed 
after a gentler &shion than the one described*- and 
by our friends the camel drivers. Afler an ascent 
of nearly two hours we came to the top of the 
mountain of Douras, the first of the Hebron range. 
Here is the small village of Douras, and a hand- 
Bome wely, the tomb of a santon. From hence is 
a glorious view, back, to the westward, of the 
plains of Philistia, and forward, to the east, of 
those of Canaan, and of the mountains of Edom 
and Moab. Even to this day the plain of Eshkol, 
which is seen winding through the gorges to the 
northward, is full of vineyards, and its vines are 
still famous through the land of Judah for grapes 
of exquisite flavour and enormous size, clustering 
80 thickly on the bunch as to justify the astonish- 
ment with which they were viewed by the strangers 
of Israel. In three hours and a half more we 
reached the famous city of Hebron, called by the 
Arabs, in memory of Abraham, " Khalil Each- 
man," the " Friend of the Merciful ;" — as it is 
said in the Epistle General of James, iii. 23, ^' and 
he was called the Friend of God." We had thus 
fiir made our journey, according to our calcula- 

1 3 
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tion, of a little moie than 275 miles in 108 hoors 
of travel, and, including oar halts, in fourteen 
days. 

We were now within the land af^inted of old 
as the land (^ Promise — that part of it from 
whence the children of Israel, iutving reached it 
under the command of their first great chief, were, 
for their disobedience, turned back once more upon 
the Desert of the Wandering, till all of that gene- 
ration but Joshua and Caleb should have perished. 
This was the Land of Promise to which, after foaiy 
years, their sons were led in to possess it, bnt of 
the fruits of which the rebellious &thers had been 
permitted to see only the rich clusters that the spies 
brought to them. 

The sun, as we drew near to Hd>ron, was sink- 
ing behind us in great glory over the hills of the 
Philistines. To the east ware those which ieace 
in the plain called by the name of ^^ Msmre the 
Amorite, brother of Eshkoland brother of Anak." 
(Genesb xiv. 13.) There Abmham and his diikl- 
ren dwelt, after his kinsman Lot had taken for his 
portion the cities of the plain of Jordan. (Grenesis 
xiii. 7, ad iin.) AmcM^ these valleys it was that 
he spake with the Lord, and received the promise 
that in his seed should ail the world be blessed. 
Here David tended his Other's sheep, and hence, 
chosen aod anointed to reign over Judah, he bote 
her lion-standard against the enemjes of the Lord, 
ere long to raise it, even within the gates of Jeru- 
salem, over the fidlen throne of Saul and of his 
sons. The level light now kindled in succession 
that variety of glowing hues which noMrhere shows 
so deeply bright as against a distance of grey-stone 
hills. But a straight and lurid line of daric purple 
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clood hung b€ayil7 acroas their tops. And, as we 
womid along the road which Girted their sides, 
that fresh steamy smell arose from the terraced 
yine-grounds below which gives warning of rain 
before any instinct but that of vegetable life has 
note of its apfyroach. 

The husbandmen had already left the fields, and, 
for move than an hour ci oor way, till within half 
a mile of the city, we had not seen a human crea- 
ture. Here a solitary old man, a Musulman, was 
bowing himself to the earth in his evening prayer. 
His garb, the ancient traditionary gown, girded 
lound his loins, and head-gear in which th^g old 
men of the East have been clad through countless 
gen^ations, hu white beard descending to his girdle, 
and his posture of adoration, forcibly recalled the 
picture our minds have so often formed of the great 
patriarch, who among these very hills so often 
bowed himself beftM« the presence of God. 

As we pitched our tent fer the night upmi a 
green knoU partly covered by a Turkish burying- 
ground, opposite to the southern face of the city, 
the evening sky became more and more overcast. 
But it was not till near midnight that the storm 
b^an. 

The weather had been calm and fine till now, 
without interruption^ throughout our whole jour- 
ney. And now we could not have wished against 
the storm which roared among the rocks of Hebron. 
It was grand beyond description. The dazzling 
sheets of lightning that gleamed in quick succes- 
sion made the whole prospect round as bright as in 
the day, showing ferth the stem and venerable fea- 
tores of those famous solitudes, and of that ancient 
city which lay before us, apparently so little changed 
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from when it was the abode of David and bis host, 
^< those mighty men of war." And the thunder, 
Qoming loud and near upon every flash, rolled 
through the land where of old the voice of the Al- 
mighty was so oilen heard articulate. 

The next day was wet and boisterous. But still 
the dark and massive clouds added grandeur to the 
scene. Midday was past before the weather per- 
mitted us to issue forth. 

Hebron, as it was the first Jewish city which we 
saw, so is it that which among all those of Judah 
preserves the most of its ancient character un- 
changed. '^ Kirjatharba, which is Hebron,'' (Josh, 
xiv. 15 ; XV. 13,) " the city of Arba, the father of 
Anak," took its latter name when it was '^ given to 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh for an inheritance," on 
the general division of the land of Canaan among 
the children of Israel. 

It stands on two small eminences rising out of 
the southern entrance of the vale of Mamre. The 
Jewish part of the town, occupying the western- 
most, is modem. The Mohammedan part stands 
on the site of the ancient city of David. In the 
lower part of it is the pool still called, after David 
the king, "Birket El Sultaun," the " king's pool," 
where he hanged the bodies of Rechab and Baana, 
who had murdered Ishbosheth, the son of his per- 
secutor Saul. (2 Sam. iv. 12.) Its position is 
the only one which the pool of those times could 
have occupied, and its size, the form of its con- 
struction, and the cement with which it is coated 
throughout, are in accordance with the story of its 
great antiquity. About a quarter of a mile above 
it, to the north, and on the pinnacle of the gentle 
ascent of the town, stands the mosque, jealously 
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gnarded by the Turks, which covers the site of the 
" cave of the field of Machpelah before Mamre," 
(Gen. xxiii. 19 ; xxv. 9 ; xxxv. 27, 29 ; xlix. 30, 
31,) ^^ in the field of Ephron, the son of Zohar the 
Hittite," the burying-place of Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Bebekah, Jacob and Leah. A few yards 
to the westward of the mosque is the sepulchre in 
which Abner was laid by David, and in which he 
also placed the head of Ishbosheth, near the ho- 
noured remains of the most faithful of his fathers' 
servants. (2 Sam. iv. 12.) This last-mentioned 
tomb the Christians and Jews are permitted to ap- 
proach near enough to see it through a hole left 
<^n in the gate which encloses it. It is but a large 
unadorned cubick stone. The tombs of the great 
patriarch and his family are, as we were told^ under 
the four cupolas of the mosque. Under its roof. 
and nearer the steps than the gateway, none but 
Musalmans may enter. 

The population of Hebron, according to the ac- 
count given us by the Jews who flocked round, and 
undertook to show us this the most ancient city of 
their nation, amounts to about 6000 of their reli- 
gion, and 2000 Mohammedans. I should think 
tins is an exaggeration of the number of their people 
now residing there. Dr. ^Robinson, I find, gives 
the gross population at not much less than 10,000. 
But all these calculations must be very vague, and 
founded on no better authority than the same tes- 
timony which we received on the spot, that of the 
remnant of the Israelites there, whose national feel- 
ing, vanity I cannot call it, in that abject state 
which is ^' the badge of all their race," leads them 
everywhere to give a higher estimate than the true 
one of their numbers. The Jewish inhabitants of 
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the place seem to be living prosperooBly, and od 
good terms with the Mohsummeduis, and to cany 
on a Mr trade among their own br^hrea and the 
Christians in the adjacent parts of Judaea^ i& earthen- 
ware and coarse cloth, wine which is not bad^ oil 
which is good, and a sort of ardent ^irit which is 
detestable ; to the taste a sort of combinatioa of 
very bitter peppermint, and the medicine used in 
England for coughs under the name of paregorick 
elixir. Nothing can be worse mixed with water, 
and unapproachable by European lips without. 

Behind the hills lying immediately to the mxrib. 
of the city, and about four miles &om it, across a 
narrow valley and a not very steep ridge, is the 
plain of Mamre, where Abraham dwelt, ''and 
built there an altar to the Lord.'' (Gen. xiiL 18.) 
The plain as well as the country all round for 
several miles is richly cultivated, and laid out in 
enclosures with low walls. At the corner of 
almost each of these small properties is a low roof- 
less stone hovel, raised a little above the wall, 
where, during the time of harvest, night and day, 
the cultivator or the person in charge keeps watch 
against depredation. The husbandmoi and herds- 
men are all Mohasmiedans. At the entianoe of 
the plain of Mamre, and close to the right of the 
path, is a small cave in the side of a rocky bank, in 
which a few steep steps lead down to a fine clear 
spring of tepid but very sweet wator. This foun* 
tain goes by the name of Ain Ben Ishem, and the 
cave is said by the Jews to be the place in which 
Ishbosheth was slain. This seems somewhat at 
variance with the narrative in the second book of 
Samuel, (which says that he was lying in a bed, at 
noon, in his house,) and with Josephus, who gives 
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the same account. Nor does k appear tbat the 
scene of this murder was so near the city of Heb- 
ron. About a mile and a half further, on a low 
hill to the lefty is the Haram Bame, a large square 
building made of the same sort of stone with the 
fences of the fields, but of larger blocks, and to- 
wards ^e foundations of the eastern angle of mas- 
siye masonry, cemented, but bearing every appear- 
ance of great antiquity — probably as remote as the 
old Jewish times. This is shown as the dwelling- 
place of Abraham. Within about a couple of 
hundred yards of it is a venerable evergreen oak, 
and, hard by its roots, a small orifice, the opening 
of a de^ well, with water in it These are called 
the tree and well of Abraham ; the spot near 
which he received the three angels. (Gen. xviii.) 
The well may be of any antiquity, and evidently 
belonged to the residence of Bome wealthy possessor 
in the plain, whose house was near ; for there are 
no remains ho'eabouts of a town, and there can be 
no doubt of the identity of the plain with the 
Manure of the Scriptures. The tree is probably of 
some centuries old ; whether growing from the 
roots of some much more ancient oak, shading the 
patriarch's well, would be a hazardous specula- 
tion. 

On my return to the city, with niy two Jewish 
guides, we entered it further to the north than the 
side from which we had begun our walk. We 
were proceeding through a double gateway, such as 
is seen in so many of the old Eastern cities, even 
in some of the modern ; one wide arched road, and 
another narrow one by the side, through the latter 
of which persons on foot generally pass, to avoid 
the chance of being jostled or crushed by the 
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beasts of burthen coming through the main gate- 
way. We met a caravan of loaded camels throng- 
ing the passage. The drivers cried out to my two 
companions and myself, desiring us to betake our- 
selves for safety to the gate with the smaller arch, 
calling it " Es Summ el Kayut," the hole or eye 
of the needle. If— as, on inquiry since, I am in- 
clined to believe — this name is applied not to this 
gate in Hebron only, but generally in cities where 
there is a footway entrance by the side of the larger 
one, it may perhaps give an easy and simple solu- 
tion of what in the text Mark x. 25, has appeared 
to some to be a strained and difficult metaphor ; 
whereas that of the entrance gate, low and narrow, 
through which the sumpter camel cannot be made 
to pass unless with great difficulty, and stripped of 
all the incumbrance of his load, his trappings, and 
his merchandise, may seem to illustrate more 
clearly the forgoing verse: — "How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God."* It also applies itself to several other pas- 
sages by which our Saviour illustrates a] similar 
subject: "Enter ye in at the strait gate," &c., 
.(Matt. vii. 13, 14,) and others. 

We did not leave Hebron till the next day. 

"* The metaphor of the camel and the eye of a needle it 
lias been attempted to render easier by a supposition that 
the translations fh)m the Greek may be in error, and that 
the word was " »«/wXtfi»," a •* cable," and not " ««^ffX«v," a 
** camel," of which, however, there does not seem to be 
much likelihood. A like figure occurs twice in the Koran : 

^ {Jk CJ^ I^ civi^l "^^^^ the camel shall enter 
into the hole of t&needle." 
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DELPHI: 

A FRAGMENT OF A JOURNAL. FROM THE 
* IONIAN ANTHOLOGY/ 

No. I. Janitaiiy, 1634. 



Lbt the man, tj or the woman either, ii4io woiid go to 
Delphi — ^for persons of ettb^ sex mav do so witik ease, 
save that those of the less robust should ride the journey, 
wldle by^all means the maa i^uld walk, — let the man, I 
say, or the woman either, who would go to Delphi, un« 
dortake that plgrimage in form and maaoer as herein, 
after set down, and as it was performed by a pwiy of 
persons who had three days to devote to it in tiie autumn 
of last year. And, to all Hhose who have memory or 
feeling of what was for many ages so great and glorionS| 
all which their vouthfid fancy shadowed out will be re- 
newed and filled up, and all the raysiid^ eliarm will be 
justified which hangs upon the name of Dephi. 

Delphi shooid be approadied from the aide of tiie an- 
cient. Cirriia, '^scopulosa Cirrha,*' * the ^rt of the 
Grade, now called the Scala di Salona, ^leh, marked 
only by a few huts, atands within the depths of a beau- 
teous bay. Mach doubtless depends on iJae first impres- 

* Lncan. Pharsal. 
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810D8 under which you draw near the heights of Delphi. 
And, to give to these their full advantage, the journey 
should be made at night. For, as the fatigue is thus 
avoided of what, in the glare of the midday heat, would 
be a toilsome march, and the traveller thus escapes the 
displeasure of arriving wayworn at the threshold of that 
famous place ; so also is the effect improved by his ac> 
quaintance with it being begun while the veil of darkness 
still hangs upon its awHil features, to be drawn aside by 
the gradual advance of the morning. From the bay and 
Scala of Salona, the road lies over a pldn, bounded to 
the left by the outlines of the mountains over Ampbissa, 
once the capital of the Ozolian Locri, and on the right 
studded and closed in by an extensive grove of vene- 
rable olive-trees. This is the vale of Crissa, and it leads 
to the town still known, by a slight corruption of its 
ancient name, as Crisso. No traces of temple or of an- 
cient walls remain. The town b neatly and regularly 
built; but a fountain, sprin^ng from a rock on the leflk 
side of the main street, and descending in a copious 
stream into a roughly hewn and time-worn basin, is all 
whieh is left for even conjecture to point to as a memorial 
of the city of which Apollo was specially held as the . 
patron, and under the surname, thence derived, of the 
Crissaean. It lies about midway, in respect of time^ 
between the port and Delphi. The distance of road 
which remains is much shorter ; but the way is stony and 
steep, winding along abrupt hills, and sometimes mount* 
ing them in the still more toilsome form of a Venetian 
stair. 

As you draw nearer to Delphi the character of the 
scenery becomes wilder and more strange ; and by star- 
light if the stars be out, or even by lantern light if the 
heavens be dark, there is enough visible to betoken that 
you are within tiie range of some district set apart, as it 
were, for the uncommon wonder and worship of man. 
Tombs, carved in the clefts of the natural rock which on 
the left overhangs the pass, look forth from bwieath its 
brows into the deep valley of the Pleistus, which winds 
^urse among wood and vineyard and meadow far be* 
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low to the right. At the end of aboat the third hour of 
your march, you reach the westernmost heights of Del- 
phi, from whence, if there be any light in 3ie sky, you 
trace against it the broad and shadowy oatline of that 
double peaked rock which shrouded within its narrow 
breast the Oracle that gave laws to the world. On 
either side, bending forward, as it were, to tend the sanc- 
tuary round which they stand, are seen tiiose huge craggy 
masses, Uet^f»,ttiht Tt Afiaru K»^¥^i which, forming part 
of the range called by one general name as the district of 
Parnassus, fenced in and crowned a city, whither, from 
the rude infancy of its fame even to its corruption and 
decay, the nations flocked in with tribute and adoration. 

Delphi, with all its pride and all its sufferings, with 
all its sanctity and all its crimes — Delphi, with all the 
brightness of its pomp and all i^e gloom of its mysteries, 
with all its forepast glories and in Si its present bareness 
— Delnhi, in all its silence and solitude, the great, the 
despoiled, the deserted, the immortal, is before you, bek 
neath you, above you, and around you. 

And where is now the city of wonder, of worship, and 
of spoil ? As the dawn brightens into day, those awftii 
forms, of old renown, of each of which fancy had so often 
bodied forth an image of its own, now start up before you 
in successive detail, as the glimmering spectres of famous 
things long departed and for ever. And are those then 
right who, seeing Delphi, complain that no ruins of 
man's magnificence are there ? That the walls of its 
once mighty city are sunk, and that now not a time-worn 
peristyle or portico, no, nor a crumbling column, remains 
reared to mark where of old stood the great temple of 
the presiding god, or where stood the attendant fane of 
Minerva Fronoias, — the spirit of strength and fore- 
thought, as it were, takine its stand by the shrine of in- 
spiration ? Are those uen right who tell the future 
traveller that his hopes must needs be chilled when 
brought face to face with the object they had so^ long 
adorned, and who bid him qualify them with this sad 
assurance, that he shall see nothing but Delphi as nature 
ibrmed and man first found it ? Let such men fondly 
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search ekewbere Ibf'the inees of mortal and departed 
power: let iSieni CBriooBly doat upon the relicks of 
moulderiag' pomp among the onee faxmd ardies of Iin- 
penal Bonier or the tenantlesa palaces of hmniirfed Ye- 
nice ; — meoMMriak mm of what ? — of but this cheerless 
lesson, that all the greatness of maa nnst one day sink 
into tiie dust, that the monuments of Us loftiness will 
one day but Matly deck a mutilated mis, and that what 
the heart of the rounder swelled within him to coneeiTe, 
will one day serve but to furnish &r(9i an imperfect sys- 
tem to the artist, or to the philosopher a melancholy moral. 
There are other and, I think, higher feelings which can 
but uncheerily respond to the apped of man's handicralt 
in its decay, and which yet kimlle at the view of this 
place, as nature formed and man first found it, seen as it 
was when man first beliered, from the very outlines as 
they are now spread before you, that it could have been 
fonaied m such beauty and grandeur only for the abode 
Jind sanctuary of a God, — ^where man liowed his head 
and heart in worship, Bsad came to nther fate from <mt 
the doubtful mysteries of a whispered oracle, — where he 
8tXM*ed his gifts, and was after to nuse towers and temples 
to blazon forth its renown. And in this state now Is 
Delphi, as when aum first imagined a €*od of light, of poe- 
try, of prophe^, fixing his throne there in the fiincied 
centre of the hid^itable wwld ; its awfid caverns, its bright 
fountains, its glorious crags, liftine their brows mto &at 
region of high air above which only the eagle in solitary 
majesty can soar more nieh to heaiv»,— astate primflevW[y 
unchanged, and immortsl. 

And here, upon this tabled hill where you now stand 
to view the rising sun, here once stood ft^nus with the 
advanced guard of his invading army, his barbarous 
legions struggling through the dc^p defiles and rugged 
aaoantaia passes behind him ; and, before him, the de- 
voted ^y^ decked Kke a UMJestie and beauteous victiffi in 
its sancti^ and ^lendonv for the ruthless sacrifice. But, 
as he gazed, the sanctuary shone forth in all iti bravery and 
all its power, biistling with spem», and shadowed from end 
to end with the haUawed trophies which Greece had here 
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from age tongestured up aa records of ber lingcherislied 
and gloriously defended freedom. The spoik of Mara- 
thoB and of Sialamla, the tributes of Lydia^the enaigns of 
the AflOj^iu^^cBick ComidL 

The angry ckcity of tiie place, moimtiiig among clouds, 
spread his led dbk as aproteetiiig shield above it. IiOttd 
tfamiderii^ men heard, and, says the historian, (but that 
the kindMng spirits of the Delphians at sadi an hour may 
haye excited in then unreal fancies,) the heroes of long 
past agca of Greece were seoi advancing their armed 
and gigantick fbmis to lead forth l^eir countrymen to the 
defences The earth shook, and lightnings played around 
the rodcs, wfaoeh toppled on the {Hnnades of each sacred 
Mil to cfush the assnlsats. The furioiis assault began ; 
and, disnayed no less fay the astounding horrors of the 
scene duui by the desperate courage of men standing 
for their home and their presiding god, the barbarous 
boat gave wi^. Retreat was nnn, irrepwable, hopeless, 
inevitable; and the whole invading army, more than 
160,000 strong, perished with their chief, almost in view 
of the temple whidi they had cobm to plunder and de- 
stroy. Nor was this the single or the first occasion on 
which a power&i invader gave way beforo a small band 
of Phocians entrenched, as it were, within the fastnesses 
of that awful saactaary. From hmice, also, had retired 
the cohorts of Xenes. Though reeking from the fresh 
Gsmage of Thermopyl®, the frontier passes oi Greece no 
ttioie a barrier across their path, and its plains thronged 
with the recruited myriads of his Peisiaa chivalry. • • 
Athens herself land waste by fire, and his gnsfMng lasbi. 
tioo yet unqnenebed even by the great day i^Salamis, . • 
fiYHD henoe retired his Satraps, dshoartened, powerless, 
diseoflifited, efth^ by the valour of the Delpbians, or 
by the fears of their own troops, who, with what they 
had beHered an asBored coaqBest bdbre them, vet could 
not endore ibe {nresenee of this mysdck pimce clothed in 
the terrors of a BwustaiB storm. 

With saeh remembiaoees as these are the opening 
glinpses of Delphi fianght. But variously mixed with 
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glory and with shame are those which are recalled by its 
nearer details. 

The first and most prominent objects that present 
themselves are the two clii& between which the aews of 
Castalia fall into tiie Fythia's bath. The Hyampeia and 
the Nauplia. From the top of the former of these, the 
westernmost, (not the higher but the more overhanging 
of the two,) it was that those persons against whom the 
anger of the god was supposea to be kindled were cast 
down, thus to expiate their own imprudence or crimes, 
or, as was oftener the case, to gratify some offended 
jealousy of the Delphians, or some still baser motive of 
covetousness disappointed or detected fraud. It waa on 
this brow that JEsop was dragged to a fearful death for 
counselling his master, Croesus the Lydian, against the 
lavishing of his mighty gifts upon a venal oracle. A 
crime of the Delphick people, which, says the father of 
Grecian history, drew on them the wrath of heaven, to 
be appeased only by years of humiliation and atonement. 

And that sweet stream, that deep recess, entered ere- 
while only by the feet of her who, raised above all sense 
of earthly passion, lived in fancied converse with a 
deify, — those awful solitudes once dedicated to the 
sublimest mysteries of the proudest mythology, what 
deeds of shame does their later story record ! Avarice 
and imposture, — the fates of empires doled out at the 
bidding of a counterfeit enthusiasm, and the will of the 
gods revealed in barter for gold I Delphi, from whose 
seats it was boasted that Homer sang, in whose temples 
it was recorded that Pindar wrought his deathless verse, 
— Delphi, on whose gates the Seven Sages wrote those 
mishty truths which were to be a leading light to men 
and Commonwealths, where the confederate statesmen of 
Greece sat for her governance, where her heroes and 
pbilosophers*sought counsel in life, and afber renown in 
that their names should be inscribed within its fane, — 
immortal Delphi, with its tutelaiy genius, become a 
hireling of Philip and a mockery to Sylla, and perish- 
ing at last in its luckless corruption, dbhonoured and 
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unmoiimed by the world orer which it had so long held 
sway. 

You approach the rocky cleft of Castalia by a descend<* 
iikg raad which winds towards the left for a little more 
than a mile, passing throoefa the village of Castri— the 
site of the highest and wealthiest port of the city, where, 
acoording to Fausanias, stood the great and gorgeous 
temple of the Delphidc god him^lf. Beyond the yiU 
lage, you see to the right the terrace of the ancient 
gymnasium, now crowned with the smadl church of the 
Paaagia) and leaning forward from the «de of the Attick 
and %ceotian rozd over the valley of the Pleistus. 
AlW you pass the village, and short of the turn of the 
way which leads to the gymnasium, in the hollow of 
a stony dell, stands a small arched fountain, built in the 
laiddle ages, whiieh receives the waters flowing from the 
sacred spring itself. Higher up, and overhung by the 
rock Naaplia, within the gorge of the cleft, is the 
Pythia's bath f a long rectangular trough of white stone, 
itk many }4aces broken, and the end of which towards the 
valley m surmounted by a poor shed, dedicated as a chapel 
.tb St. John< 

Just above the ttough are three small ftiches, carved 
in the rock as if to serve as depositaries ibr votive offer" 
!ng^, and over them the brushwood shoots forth at in- 
temla, shadowing the face of the diiP to where its very 
brow tod top are backed by the sky ;— the sprint in part 
ooa^ lazily through the trough, and in part rushes from 
a small opening m the rock at its foot, trickling down 
fitMik thence through the lower and itiodem built foun* 
tain to the channel which leads it ki its course to mingle 
with the I^eistos ^-^--md tbi£r is theCastalian water, sweet 
and bHgfat as when within its chill embrace the priestess 
caught to her bosom that sacred horror which was to 
prepare her pure firame to receive the breath of the in-* 

And wbere is the cavern which in thote times was 
entered only by the Pvthia, whence she descended to the 
bath, and for which Chandler and Hughes Tof all modern 
travellers who have de8crit)ed these parts the most accu- 

voi.. I. * 
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rate and the most diligent) searched in vain? It is 
manifest from the nature of the ground that it could liave 
been in no part of the mountain between the bath itself 
and the buildings of the city to the west — ^the only space 
then which could have contained it is further up within 
the gorge of the cleft itself. And there, from the second 
terrace spoken of b^ Hughes, and high over head, may 
be seen, rising on either side, the curve, as it were, of a 
natural arch, which seems as if in later times its crest had 
been broken down, perhaps by the force of an earth- 
quake, but had once connected the two cliffs, about one- 
third up the face of each, forming theroof of a vast cave. 
I said that the great and gorgeous temple of the Delphick 
god himself, where the oracle was delivered, was within 
the space now covered by the villaee of Castri. Its 
position appears to have been where Hughes is disposed 
to fix it, and for more reasons than he assigns. Pausanias 
directs you on your road to it, and, on the spot to which 
- that direction leads you, the clearest indications still re- 
main to show that there stood a Dorick temple of great 
size and of the richest workmanship. He says that, en- 
tering the town from the Bceotian road, you find four 
temples, of which one was dedicated to Minerva Pro- 
noias, near to which is the place of publick exercise ; to 
the left of this road, as you approach the site of the dty, 
may yet be traced the foundations of several temples, and 
many shafts of large columns, on tabled terraces which 
stretch forth towards the valley. On one of these ter- 
races stands now the church of the Panagia, supposed 
with much reason to be on the foundations of the gym- 
nasium — ^its porch is supported by ancient pillars, and 
here and there, small fragments of relief are seen which 
have been built into its rudely constructed modern walls, 
and within it is that remarkable inscription of which 
Hughes speaks as supposing it to refer to the death 
of Pyrrhus Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles Auuda 
xaipt :♦ " If, " says Pausanias, •* you descend from 
hence some three stadia, you find *the river Pleistua, 

* Farewell, oh descendant of ^aoos. 
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which flows into the sea at Cirrha, the port of Delphi ; 
but if, instead, you mount again towards the Temple of 
Minerva, you will see to your right the fountain ol Cas- 
talia, of which the waters are sweet." " The city of 
Delphi," continues he, '*is on a height from which on 
all sides you may descend by a gentle declivity : the 
temple of Apollo contains a large space in the highest 
part of the town, and many streets lead to it." Now 
there is but one space which answers this description — 
the place of the Games (still known by its classiclc name 
of die Pentathlon) is described as being beyond the 
town ; but between it and Castalia, (a distance of about 
a mile,) you cannot fail to see where the main part of the 
city stood, with, on one hand, the inaccessible crags, and, 
on the other, the steep valley of the Pleistus. About 
midway, and on the side of the village of Castri, on rising 
ground, is a large space, part of which is now built upon ; 
at the back of which, and near it, in the main street, is a 
Turkish fountain, which runs copiously ; the only spring 
of water on that part of the hill. ** Returning," says 
Pausanias, ''to the temple, you will see the fountain 
Cassotis, whose waters, it is said, flow under ground to 
the most secret sanctuary of the Temple." If further 
evidence were wanting to show that the site of the 
Temple was here, it would be aflbrded by the appear- 
ance of the ground, which is full of remains of large 
columns and elaborate reliefs, executed in the best style 
of Grecian art, and lying very near the surface. Hard 
by also is that dark and dismantled building mentioned 
by Hughes, one of the side walls of which is covered, for 
near twenty feet in length, and about eight or ten in 
height, with continuous inscriptions, the letters small and 
neatly cut, which might, at tne cost of some pains and 
trouble, be copied and deciphered ; a work which has 
been only partially and desultorily attempted by persons 
who have at diiferent times yisited the building, but the 
which, if systematically and thoroughly done, could 
scarcely fail to assist with interesting detailed information 
concerning the history of the Temple, as well as its pre- 
cise position and form ; for there can be but little ques- 

k2 
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tioD that thU wall stood within its precincti. It is to be 
lamented that Mr. Cockerel] , whose zeal and genius so 
eminently Qualified him to trace out for the world asain 
some probable plan of this great city as it was in the days 
of its glory, should have had so little time to devote to 
this pursuit. 

No one who visits Delphi should fail to give his best 
Mtention to this part of tne village and the space imme- 
diately near and around it. It is on a small plot, almost 
in front of this space, that a person of the name of Frango 
is now building a house for himself and for his children. 
Frango, though a poor man and of humble condition, is 
one with whom it would it would be interesting to con- 
verse anywhere. But on his own native ground, and 
that ground Delphi, and among the rising walls of bis 
own house, and tnose walls rising in what appears to have 
been the heart of the Temple itself, he is a person whom 
not to converse with before leaving Delphi would be to 
leave Delphi without holding converse with one of its 
most interesting living ornaments. He fought gallantly 
for his country, under several chiefs, during her war of 
independence against the Turks ; but never in any of 
those civil wars which, during that renowned stnigffle 
and since, have, if not stained its history, at least de- 
prived it of a part of its otherwise untarnished and blame- 
less and surpassing glory. No offer of money (and much 
money has been offered him) has hitherto tempted him to 
sell any of the remains of art, some of whicui are rery 
beautiful, that he has discovered, and is continuing to 
discover, among the foundations of his house. Before 
the war, he was as rich as any of that middle class to 
which he belongs, and from which, and from the class 
below which, always the most faithful and generally moat 
favourable estimate is to be formed of the character of a 
people. His condition of life was as easy as that of any 
Grreek worthy of his country could be said to be while 
that country lay under a barbarous yoke. In the war he 
spent almost his whole substance. With what remained 
he bought this plot of ground, on which he is working 
with his own hands. His desire is to embellish his 
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house, fonnifig it, as it were, into a little musieuBi, dedi- 
cated by his love of country to his country's renown, 
wh^ie he may leave such relioks as he may have found 
there of her high and palmy days, undiminished and 
undivided, to his children, tie lias already brought to 
light two large pieces of very fine basso-relievo, parts 
pobably of a frieze, besides some inscriptions and other 
interestiiw meniorials. May be continue to prosper in his 
search. Such things can nowhere be so well as in such 



Alon^ the Attick and Boeotian road, which we have 
left behmd us, there is much to engage a diligent scru- 
tiny, and much to justify minute description ; — ^from the 
eastern gate, (which is a little more than half a mile from 
the village,) one jamb of which is yet standing, and the 
lintel of wtuch is lying a few yards out of the road on the 
nde of the y&lley^ to the great place of tombs beyond, 
where is the umous sarcophagus, a beautiful relick, 
lately excavated. This, from the carelessness of the 
owner, who will not protect it, and of the government, 
who as yet have neither protected it nor permitted those 
to purohase it who would, is now daily sujS^ng cruel 
mutilation. It was formed of one entire block of stain- 
less white marble, more than nine feet long, the material 
of which is as hnght as ever. But, either by the negli- 
genoe of those who discovered and tried to raise it, or 
by a much less pardonable spirit of mischief since, it has 
\ieea broken through in the midst, and two large frag- 
ments from the ends have been taken away. The relief 
on the front of the sarcophagus represents a boar chase, 
and the subject appears to have been continued along 
the two ends, The back is adorned with a scroll-work 
supported, by chimaeras. At a few feet from it lies, half 
buned in the earth, the slab that formed its covering, on 
vhich reposes a female figure of colossal size, wrapped 
in ample folds of finely sculptured drapery. This was 
the state in which, at the close of last summer, this fine 
monument was to be seen. But so rapidly was the spirit 
of wanton mutilation at work, that it may even by this 
time be much more defaced, and in all probability the 
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barbarous visitations of a few more idle strangers may 
soon reduce it to a mere scalped and shapeless mass of 
sparkling ruin. Some miles beyond this is the meeting 
of the roads, the Tpto^oc, the scene of the bloody tragedy 
of Laius slain by the hands of his stepson (Edipus. 

But we must now retrace our way, and, again passing 
through the village, ascend the steep ground which looks 
down upon it from the west. Here, leaving to the right 
a large fountain which stands high upon the bill, we see 
a curious tomb hollowed out from the bank of rock oppo- 
site the small church of St. Elias, below which, but pro- 
bably at no great distance from it, stood the theatre. 
Thence mounting still beyond the remains of a part of 
the city wall, a fine specimen of what is called the second 
era of Cyclopean workmanship, we reach that lofty brow 
on which is the Pentathlon, where for ages were cele- 
brated the Pythian games ; — a glorious memorial, and in 
a state in which scarcely the ravages of time or of man 
have had or can have power to efface its traces. They 
are now fresh and clearly marked, as when on that 
ground, in the sight of assembled Greece, was kindled 
the bold ambition, and were rewarded the hardihood and 
skill of her sons, and as when the spirits of eloquence 
and song breathed over it to immortalize those contests 
by which they had been called forth. The throne of the 
judges, nearly in its pristine state, is hewn in the rock at 
the one end of the stadium, which, about fifty yards in 
breadth, stretches forth to a length of about six hundred 
yards towards the other end, where the boundary is 
somewhat less distinct. The side that overlooks the 
town, on the left hand of the judges, is lined with two 
rows of seats. These, though the large stones of which 
they were composed are in many parts removed or over- 
set, retain their general form. In many parts of the 
clifls above niches are cut, which, like the recesses of an 
artificial theatre, all look towards that famous stage 
where champions, poets, orators, philosophers, contended 
for the crown which should ennoble at once themselves, 
their country, and their times. 

To the right, as you face the city, lies the downward 
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pa& that leads yon on your return to Cirrha. On the 
left a steep road winds to the mountain top, from which 
to the other side you pass among pine forests on your 
way to Mount Corycum and the foot of Parnassus. 



II. 
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^ract of a Letter from Mr. Bonomi to the Secretary 
of the Egyptian later ary Society. 

My dear Sib, Cairo, August 7, 1843. 

De. Lepsius, Mr. Abbikan, and myself, arrived in 
Cairo from the encampment of the Prussian mission in 
the Faioum, on the evening of the 20th of last month, 
to make preparations for the journey to the upper 
country. 

On the 28th, at the rooms of the -Slgyptian Society, 
our countryman Lane in the chair, Dr. Lepsius gave a 
most interesting account of his discoveries to a full 
meeting of the Society convened for that purpose. 
After congratulating the members and council on the 
excellent library which, by their judicious measures, 
W been collected and arranged, he complimented the 
late President, Mr. Linant, for his valuaole memoir on 
the Lake Moeris, and then proceeded to explain at full 
length an obscure passage in Herodotus relating to the 
manner of building pyramids, producing at each stage 
of the argument satisfactory evidence taken from the 
monuments themselves, showing, as the father of. 
history has recorded, that the growth and ultimate 
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oading of those rdmarkable atnicturet was from the t&p 
dawimarda. 

It beiBg a custom oonaeoted with the retigion of the 
Ancient iBg^ptians to prepare during life an appro- 
priate and solid abode for the dead, which, in the case of 
the sovereign, was a work of vast dimensions, it became 
necessary so to conduct the work that it might be 
periodically enlai^ged, and, at the same time, taking into 
consideration the uncertainty of life, that Uiere ^ould 
be a reasonable hope of terminating it in the prescribed 
form during that period. 

At Thebss, Biban Elmadack, this custom of preparing 
and enlargmg the royal sepulchre during the life of the 
monarch is still more cleany ekbibited, for the tombs in 
that part of Egypt consist of chambers excavated in the 
rocks ; and it has been ascertained that those royal 
sepulchres whidi contain the greater munber of cfaan^ 
bers belong to Pharaohs, of whom it is known from his- 
tory and other evidences that they enjoyed long and 
prosperous reigns, 

Tnis double purpose, viz., that of enlarging and com- 
pleting during the life of tiie sovereign the royal sepul- 
chres, was, with regard to pyramids, accompiishea ra 
the following manner :*^A building in the form of three 
or more steps, or, more accurately speaking, three or 
more truncated pyramids placed on each other, the 
upper one being toe smaller, was fint built ovel* tbe ez- 
<5avation or Chamber desired to receitifr the topi 
mumtmr, serving as the nucleus of the fiiture pyramid, 
and affording contenSettt spaces or terraces for machineiy 
and scaffolding. This was gradually errfarged by first 
raising the upper step, and then the next, to the 
original level of the upper one^ and the last txr the 
height of the second, round the base of which a similar 
terrace was constructed : thus there remained only to 
complete the monument in the prescribed form, the 
filling up of the intervals, and the casing of the whole 
with fine stone, foi* which last operation it may be pre- 
sumed the stones were prepared during the progress of 
the work. 
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The Doctor then cited a remarkable pyramid of 
Dashour as illustrating the mode of construction alluded 
to by Herodotus, which he had endeavoured to explain. 
This pyramid is distinguished from other monuments of 
its class by a more rapid declination of its sides from 
about half its height, affording a sample also, as the 
Doctor imagines, of the premature demise of the sove- 
reign doum to the line when this more rapid inclination 
commences, and that it was afterwards completed in its 
present form by the successor, saving, by the deflexion 
of the angle, more than half the amount of the labour 
and material it would have cost had the original design 
been carried out. 




It will be seen by the accompanying diagram that if, 
contrary to the direct statement of Herodotus and the 
evidence afforded by the pyramids of Sakhara, Maidour, 
&c., we were (as has been suggested) to suppose the 
low'er half of this pyramid to have been the first part 
completed, and consequently that it had been intended 
to continue it in the same inclination to the apex B, not 

VOL. I. ^ 
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only would it differ materially in its proportions from the 
other pyramids in its vicinity, but also must be relin- 
quished all the constructional advantages afforded by the 
terraces or steps. 




The Doctor then exhibited a selection from his folio 
of beautiful drawings, taken from the toml^ of Geezeh 
and Sakhara, fraught with details of dvil and political 
life, of the most ancient civilization, known to us by 
monumental evidence. He ssud that no less than eighty 
tombs had been drawn by the mission in the vicinity of 
the pyramid of Cheops, chiefly of princes and officers of 
the household of that Pharaoh from which might be 
drawn up a kind of Court Guide of Memphis of the re- 
mote period. 

* * * « * * 

I remain, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours most truly, 

J. B. 
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LANDS, 
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CHAPTER I. 



Journey between Hebron and Jerusalem— Kbalkhul— Foun- 
tain of Simeon — Dr. Robinson's Biblical Researcbes — 
Pools of Solomon — Betblebem — Franciscan Convent — 
Chapel of the Nativity— Field of the Shepherds—Well of 
David— Tomb of Rachel— Plain of Rephaim— Jerusalem. 

The road from Hebron as you " set your face 
towards Jerusalem," is rugged and dreary. The 
country of the vine, the mulberry, and fig-tree is 
no more. The richness of cultivation reaches no 
further than about a couple of miles to the north- 
ward of the town. What lies before you is grand 
in its outlines, but barren and desolate. A distant 
view of Mamre opens to the right. Dr. Robinson 
mistakes where he says (^Biblical Hesearches,' 
vol. L, pp. 317 318) that "what the Jews call 
the house of Abraham is at about five minutes' 
walk from the great highway" between Hebron 
and Jerusalem, in " a blind path to the right, at 
right angles leading to Tekua." You are nowhere 
within more than a mile of it. At the end of an 
hour and a half the hill and village of Khalkhul 
VOIi. II. B 
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appear on the right ; — the Halhul of which the 
book of Joshua speaks (xv. 58), ^' Halhiil, Beth- 
sur, and Gedor.*' (St. Jerome; ^ Onomasticon/ 
article ' Elul.') 

At the end of half an hour more, close by the 
road, likewise to the right, and on the side of a 
sloping bank, with an extensive plain running into 
the mountains in its front, a fine fountain of bright 
and sweet water gushes forth in an abundant stream .* 
a little glade of close short turf is at the foot of 
the bank in which it rises. Behind it are some 
curious tombs of very remote antiquity, to all ap- 
pearance Jewish, hewn in the face of the low rockB. 
This place is known by the Arabs under the name 
of '' Ain Simin," or the fountain of Simeon. In 
the plain in front was fought (a.d. 1 192-3) a 
battle between Richard Coeur de Lion and Saladin, 
in which the Sultan, having by forced marches 
placed himself between Richard and Askalon, from 
whence he was advancing on Jerusalem, and thus 
having threatened to interrupt his supplies, with 
great loss of men on the Saracen side forced him 
to cut his way through them back to the sea-line, 
which he never more could leave ; till, long de- 
serted, and at last betrayed by Philip Augustus of 
France, his partner in the war, the English king, 
at the head of the last invading army who kept the 
field in that crusade, found all his remaining hopes 
of success extinguished. 

In entering, for the first time, the land of the 
New Testament, a memorable epoch in life to all 
who visit it, every one, probably, who would form 
conclusions for himself on questions of fact or lo- 
cality, resolves on some general system by which to 
collect evidence, and try its credibility. To prepare 
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myself for this part of my journey, I had naturally 
given a good deal of attention to the study of 
Dr. Robhison*8 work, * Biblical Researches in Pa- 
lestine,' as being the latest work of authority on 
the subject, and also the one which enters into its 
details the most, and brings the largest mass of 
general learning to bear upon them. 

I cannot approve of two out of the three cardinal 
principles which, with the professed objects of his 
journey, Dr. Robinson says he laid down for him- 
self. " The first principle," says he, (vol. i., p. 
377,) " was to avoid as far as possible all contact 
with the convents, and the authority of the monks,* 
— to examine everywhere for ourselves, with the 
Scriptures in our hands, and to apply for inform- 
ation solely to the native Arab population." Of 
the soundness of the second rule there can be no 
doubt. The first and last are somewhat violent 
generalities, if rigidly adhered to ; and, as must be 
the fate of propositions irreconcileable with any just 

* Dr. Robinson thronghout his book speaks of the fathers 
of all the convents as '* monks." The truth is, that from the 
monastery of Mount Sinai, till you reach tiiat of Mount 
Carmel, you will not find one monk in all Palestine. They 
are all Franciscan friars. This error misht not be worth 
observing upon, but that it is universal through the work. 
It is a common inaccuracy, in speaking carelessly of tra- 
ditions and le^nds of the Romish church, to dispose of them 
all as '* monkish legends," and ** inventions of the monks," 
and to accuse ** travellers in general," as Dr. Robinson does 
(p. 377), of " following only beaten paths, where monkish 
tradition had already marked out the localities they sought" 
Surely this is unworthy of a writer who professes so severe 
an accuracy in all details, and is not very sparing in his 
strictures upon any instance in which he believes himself to 
have discovered an incorrectness, in tiie most unimportant 
respects, in any who has preceded him. 

B 2 
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or reasonable scheme for arriving at truth, are aban- 
doned in Dr. Kobinson's next page : but without 
any qualification of the principle so severely pro- 
pounded in the preceding one. For he says (p. 378) 
that '^ though it happened that, during the whole 
time of his sojourn in the Holy City, he never 
entered the Latin convent, or spoke with a monk, 
his n^lect was not intentional ; for he several times 
made appointments to visit the convent ; and his 
companion was there repeatedly." 

To refuse or shun any testimony on particular 
subjects of inquiry, merely because we differ in 
general opinions from the witness who offers it, or 
because we believe him to be warped in his judge- 
ment, by motives we do not hold in common with 
him, is not the most promising course for bringing 
truth to light among conflicting statements and 
nicely balanced prolMibilities. Some allegations 
there undoubtedly are which one daily meets with 
in the Holy Land, referring to supposed events, and 
to the places where they are said to have happened, 
that, I agree with Dr. Bobinson, are not only so 
monstrously improbable, but so little in harmony 
with what has been given us to know in the re- 
velation by which the Almighty has directed our 
belief and worship, that we must without hesitation 
pass them by as unworthy inventions, and some of 
them as in the highest degree offensive. But there is 
much important testimony, k priori, derivable from 
tradition at all hands. Tradition must be admitted 
to be the foundation of all ancient history. Tra- 
dition (tried, wherever it is capable of it, by cross- 
examination, but tradition still) is the foundation 
of some of the most important rights acknowledged 
by English and all other law. Extensive tenures 
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of property, privil^es of all sorts, are contested 
and confirmed upon mere tradition of '^ long repute." 
And surely it is not the part of wisdom to peremp* 
torilj exclude from consideration any evidence not 
flagrantly inconsistent with itself or with what we 
find established in the general or particular course 
of revelation. And even the information to be 
derived from the native Arab population, to which 
Dr. Robinson solely applies himself, he rejects, as 
will be seen in some remarkable cases, for no stated 
reason, when it is contradictory to the conclusions 
he has come to on other grounds. 

Dr. Robinson professes to examine ibr himself, 
with the Scripture in his hands. But he is not, in 
every case, as may be shown in one or two im- 
portant instances, verbally accurate in his citations 
from the Scriptures : and in some he neglects to 
verify his conclusions by personal examination of 
the places concerning which he raises the con- 
troversy. I impute to Dr. Robinson in this 
nothing further than that he sets out, as it appears 
to me, with a strong preconceived theory, which, 
as if independence of judgement forbade all agree- 
ment with others, he pursues in a spirit liable to 
lead men, unawares, into distorting authority and 
refusing inquiry. Indeed, the dread of being 
duped by others may sometimes produce a tendency 
to dispute the opinions of all who have gone 
before, and thus, unconsciously, to deceive our- 
selves. 

The general appearance of this defect, in a work 
of great learning and labour, has not only exposed 
Dr. Robinson to much just criticism, but has also 
brought upon him some observations which, I am 
bound to say, I think undeserved and unprovoked. 
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and of a sort never to be^ hazarded except when 
religious subjects have been dealt with in a manner 
the very reverse of what pervades and characterizes 
a work written like Dr. Itobinson's, in a tone of 
the deepest reverence for Holy Writ, and for all 
matters of divine revelation. 

As an instance, not a solitary, but a remarkable 
one, of this injustice, the opinions given by Dr. 
Bobinson on a merely topographical question, as 
to the point at which the children of Israel crossed 
the Red Sea, have been very inconsiderately assailed 
in a small narrative, not long ago published, of a 
^ Tour in the East,'* the author of which insinuates 
that they betray a desire to lower the miraculous 
character of that event, and to account for it by a 
supposition of only natural agency. Now there 
never was a passage written with more apparent 
caution or greater propriety than that in which 
Dr. Robinson guards himself (vol. i., pp. 82-86) 
against so wanton a misrepresentation of his whole 
argument. I mention this, not as venturing any 
oWrvations of my own on the topographical 
dispute, — ^for on this I am indeed unable to offer 
any, never having visited the place in question, — 
but in order to avoid being so much misunderstood 
in anything I may take the liberty of saying as to 
certain errors into which I think Dr. Robinson 
has &llen, as to be suspected of presuming to 

* I do not think fit to speak more particularly of a work 
which indeed contains litUe to invite notice on any account, 
and the less because I trust that before this time the author 
himself has wished the passage expuuged in which he has so 
arrogantly and so flippantly placed what he represents as 
his own religions opinions in contrast with what he presumes 
to call Dr. Robinson's ** laxity of belief." 
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questioD his opinions on points on which he has so 
fully, so carefully, and so reverentially expressed 
them for himself. 

The approach to Bethlehem, and particularly 
the first glimpse of it, which may be caught at the 
distance of fi^e or six miles, among the rocks and 
brakes to the left of the road, is very striking. The 
view is afterwards shut in by the hills, covered 
with brushwood, along the sides of which you pass, 
till within an hour of the city. At about that dis- 
tance from it, a steep gorge opens itself, to the left, 
crossed by an abrupt and broad bank, at the foot 
of which gushes forth a bright and rapid stream of 
water into a narrow aqueduct of stones and tiles, 
winding on in the direction of Bethlehem and 
Jerusalem. 

Behind the first rise of this bank, and at half an 
hour's distance from Ain Simin, is the lowest of 
the three stupendous works called the Pools of 
Solomon. From the natural pent of the ground, 
the levels are so abruptly placed that, as you 
mount, each is successively hidden by the one next 
below it. They are lined with cement throughout, 
and the two higher ones terraced at the sides, with 
steps at intervals leading down into them. The 
lowest, which is the largest, appeared to me, 
according to the best measurement I could make, 
to be 589 English feet long, 169 wide in the middle, 
and 47 feet deep to the water's edge. The second, 
430 in length ; medium width, 180 ; and depth to 
the water's edge, 30 feet. And the upper pool 
387 feet long, 240 medium width, and 13 feet deep 
to the water's edge. Dr. Robinson makes each a 
very few feet smaller each way. As I had no 
better apparatus with me than a stick of four feet, 
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perhaps not very accurately scored off, I doubt not 
tliat his measurements, which did not differ very- 
much from my own in proportions, excepting as 
to the depth, which I had no means of ascertaining 
below the water's edge, are most to be relied upon. 
He gives them thus : — Lower Pook length, 582 
feet ; breadth, east end, 207 ; west end, 148 ; depth, 
50, of which 6 are water. Middle Pool : length, 
423 ; breadth, east end, 250 ; west end, 160 ; depth, 
39, of which 14 are water. Upper Pool : length, 
380 ; breadth, east end, 236 ; west end, 229 ; depth, 
25, of which 15 feet water. 

The water escapes, by passages which time has 
worn through the hill, and below the conduits 
intended for it, into the gush beneath. Above the 
highest of the three, the water is supplied from a 
small chamber of masonry, a '' sealed fountain,*' 
with a narrow entrance, that has the appearance of 
having been closed with a stone door. Into this 
building rush several streams, conducted from 
springs that rise among the several surrounding 
hills, and flowing still in probably as much abun- 
dance as when the conduits were first made. 

About a hundred yards to the right, and on the 
crest of the highest bank, stands a square fort, of 
Saracenick architecture, of no beauty, ill arranged 
for defence, and garrisoned by a wretched picket 
of ill-armed Turkish guards, watching over three 
mouldering iron guns, which are lefl there to 
defend I know not what ;^-not the springs ; for no 
force of man could damage them, or the massive 
work enclosing them, which would. not also be 
much more than enough to overpower the guard. 

From hence we proceeded along the heights to 
Bethlehem. It stands upon a hill some three mile? 
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&rther on the right, separated to the westward by 
a pretty and deep valley from a village called by 
the Arabs " Beit Jal/' the « Yellow House." The 
ancient city of David, Bethlehem Ephratah, or '< the 
fruitful," still called by the Arabs " Beit Lahm," the 
" House of Bread/' retains an outward appearance of 
beauty and stateliness ; and within, though the streets 
are narrow and steep, they are of more regularity 
than those of most of the towns of Palestine, and 
of remarkable cleanliness. The houses, even the 
meanest, are all roofed ; and those small cupolas 
abound, which give to the towns and to the houses 
of the Holy Land an air of comfort, and even of im- 
portance, in strong contrast with the dreariness of the 
uniform fiat roofs, or oflener roofless mud -walls, of 
iEgypt. Bethlehem is inhabited mostly by Christ- 
ians, Roman Catholick and Greek. There is but one 
small mosque ; few Mohammedans ; and no Jews. 
The dress of the Christian women here is singularly 
giaceful and becoming ; probably little varied in 
fashion from those of Naomi, and her daughter-in-law 
who ^ clave unto her, and said. Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God." The young wo- 
men wear a light veil, or rather hood ; not covering 
the features, like the Turkish or ^Egyptian cimaar, 
but descending on each side of the face, and closed 
across the bosom, and showing the front of a low 
but handsome head-dress, usually composed of strings 
of silver coins plaited in among the hair, and hang- 
ing down below the chin as a sort of necklace. 
The mothers and old women wear a darker and 
longer robe. 

At the easternmost extremity of Bethlehem, on 
the edge of a steep rock overhanging a plain of 
several miles in extent stands the Franciscan con- 

B 3 
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vent of the Nativity, containing within its precincts 
what is said to be the place where the Saviour was 
born into this world. In the plain to the eastward, 
a little less than a mile from the convent walls, is 
what is said to be the field where the shepherds, 
watching their flocks by night, received the glad 
tidings of the Saviour's birth. 

My impression is strongly in favour of the identity 
of the place shown as that of the Nativity. It is, 
I admit, scarcely to be believed that the precise 
spot of ground now pointed out as that on which 
the Virgin lay when she " brought forth her first- 
born son," or that the small space where stood a 
manger, perhaps constructed temporarily during 
the influx of strangers from all that district of 
JudsBa, has been accurately ascertained. And, 
even if this be so, it has been more than once 
utterly changed in appearance and in form ; once 
by the edifice of pagan worship which the Romans 
built ufion it, and since by the strangely misdirected 
zeal which, after the pagan shrine had been re- 
moved, has disfigured and overwhelmed what re- 
mained with marble and alabaster. But still, 
though there is no record of our Saviour, or his 
mother, or Joseph, ever having revisited Bethlehem, 
it is hard to suppose that the place where the shep- 
herds worshipped, and the kings brought their gifts, 
and the first act of our redemption was made mani- 
fest, could have been forgotten or neglected by 
those who from the first had believed, or could have 
failed to be pointed out by them to after-comers 
with the utmost reverence and care. 

Nor can there be any reason to imagine that 
Eusebius or Jerome, who chose that hill for their 
dwelling-place as having been the sit^ of that great 
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event, should, after a time so short in the history 
of great events, have suffered themselves to be de- 
ceived, or have had any motive for practising an 
irreverent deception upon others. I am further- 
more con6nned, by the hostile testimony of high 
pagan authority, in my opinion that we are not 
deceived in this. Hadrian seems to have attached 
no small importance to his efforts to discredit the 
religion of the Nazarenes, since we find that he was 
active in the work of desecration wherever he found 
a place specially hallowed by them as the scene of 
some great act of our redemption. He raised a 
shrine and a statue here to Adonis, dedicating the 
place to his worship. This statue both Eusebius 
and Jerome (the former of whom wrote at a dis- 
tance of not above seventy years from the time) 
tell us, on their own authority, was found there by the 
Empress Helena, mother of Constantine, and de- 
stroyed. It is little probable that Hadrian, who was 
in Palestine scarcely more than one hundred years 
after the death of Christ, (in the year of the birth of 
Christ 137 ; when, therefore, many men ofthesecond 
geueration from the time of the first apostles must have 
been still alive,) and who was so careful to desecrate, 
would have done it on slight evidence as to the place. 
But, when we come to the question of the sup- 
posed manger itself, we have to deal with a very 
different class of probabilities. The manger, we 
are told in the traditions of the Greek and Roman 
church, was carried by Pope Sixtus V. to Rome. 
If this was the real manger, surely the discovery 
and identification of it in a place which had been so 
demolished, reconstructed, and changed, not ii 
form only, but in levels also, and thus as may be 
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said in identity, can, on the part of those who be- 
lieve it, be accounted for only by miracle. 

But, believing as I do, for the reasons I have 
stated, that the "Chapel of the Nativity" does 
cover the ground on which that manger stood, I 
am quite as much inclined to believe in the identity 
of the Field of the Shepherds. For I think it 
much more than probable, nay, amounting almost 
to a moral certainty, that men who had been wit- 
nesses of so great a prodigy, and who had been led 
from witnessing that great prodigy to Ml down in 
worship before " where the young child lay," would 
not, even if they never again had entered under 
that roof, have failed to keep in solemn recollec- 
tion, and to note for the remembrance of all 
dwellers round Bethlehem in after time, where it 
was that they heard the " glad tidings of great joy," 
proclaiming, " Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will towards men !" 

In events of much less note, how much more 
likely that the place agreed upon by many men, 
and handed down through many generations of men 
as that of their occurrence, should be true than 
false ! How many events, how immeasurably less, 
have marked the places of their occurrence, and will 
mark them, by tradition which none have doubted, 
and none will doubt so long as the countries which 
contain them shall endure! Nor is their proba- 
bility less reasonable because we cannot disprove 
the objection that it is possible that, in ways and 
for reasons no longer capable of being traced, a 
fraud may have been originally imposed, and per- 
petuated since. The Shepherds' Field is still 
pasture land, and must, from its position, have 
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always been so; surrounded on three sides by 
almost bare and rocky hills, and nigh to the city. 

There certainly are not the same motives for 
believing in the tradition on the strength of which 
a cave within a few hundred yards to the eastward 
of the convent is shown as the place where the 
blessed Virgin and St. Joseph secreted the infant 
Saviour during the massacre of the young children 
of the country round, and before the flight into 
JEgypt. First, because a cave in the rock, close 
to the city concerning which Herod commanded 
that all the children found theveia ^' and in all the 
coasts thereof" should be slain, was not a likely 
place to be chosen for concealmest ; and secondly, 
and mainly, because St. Matthew, who recounts 
circumstantially ( chap, ii.) the events belonging 
to the escape from Herod's search and persecution, 
not only does not give any authority for supposing 
that the young child was at any time kept hidden 
in the city of his birth, or in any place near it, but 
rather leaves us with the contrary impsession, that 
he was carried into .ZBgypt without delay, as soon 
as the edict was known, and before it took effect. 

Indeed, proportionally with the reasonable in- 
clination felt to give credence, d priori, to such 
traditions as are in harmony with Holy Writ, is the 
jealousy with which those may be viewed for which 
there is no Scriptural warranty whatever: ajod 
which, therefore, may not unreasonably be sus- 
pected to have been framed with the desire of 
multiplying the places of veneration claimed by 
the rival zeal or rival interests of the two great 
factions into which what were called the Eastern 
and the Western Churches were so early divided. 
There is much to be felt in excuse, nay, more 
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than excuse, for the imaginative warmth of minds 
dwelling in habitual excitement among such scenes. 
And, even where we question or reject many of 
the imaginations they adopt and cling to, it is 
neither generous nor just to deal with them as fa- 
brications of corruption and fraud. Still it is very 
lamentable to trace, as one does, wherever the Greek 
and Roman churches hold a conflicting jurisdiction 
over the minds of men, the unworthy bickerings 
and rancorous ill-will that ai'e between them ; 
dishonouring, as in the Holy Land, the very ground 
on which the Saviour troid with their shameless 
slanders and uncharitable assaults upon each otiier. 
*' Mutuo metu, mutuis moribus et montibus divisi,*' 
as Tacitus says of the ancient Germans and Gauls, 
the priests of the Eastern and Western Churches 
are inveterate against each other, rather as it 
appears on account of the nearness of their faith 
and discipline,— of the beliefe, the ceremonies, and 
the saints, which they have in common, — than of 
the differences that divide them; while neither 
Friar nor Kaloyer fails to receive the Protestant 
with kindness, who meets with no annoyance but 
in the ceaseless and bitter appeals made to him 
upon the grievances each feels against his fellow- 
worshipper. 

The spot shown as the place of the Nativity, 
and that of the manger, both of which are in a 
crypt or subterraneous chapel under the church of 
St. Katherine, are in the hands of the Bomaa 
Catholicks. The former is marked by this simple 
inscription on a silver star set in the pavement, 
" Hie de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est." 

The place, as it is called, of the " Presepio,'* 
b within a few yards of it. Into this you descend 
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by a few low steps. It contains an alabaster 
trough or hollowed bed, made to represent the 
manger and replace it. This also Is enclosed 
within a shrine hung with blue silk, and em- 
broidered with silver. Both these and the narrow 
passage adjoining to them are lighted by a profusion 
of silver lamps kept always burning ; offerings of 
various ages and nations. 

Directly opposite the shrine of the manger, 
and but a few yards from it, are another chapel 
and altar. Here it is said the Kings from the East 
opened their gifts, and worshipped. This last place 
is in the hands of the Greek church. 

We found the Franciscan Friars, into whose con- 
vent we were very hospitably received, loud in 
their complaints and remonstrances against one 
of the many mistakes made by Baron Geramb, 
monk of La Trappe, in his narrative of the journey 
which he calls a ' Pilgrimage to the Holy Land,' 
whose " appeal to the powers of Christendom," in 
their behaJf, has very much disturbed and offended 
them. In the overflowing of his zeal c^inst their 
rivals of the Greek church, he imputes to the 
** Schismaticks," that they have unfairly got pos- 
session of the place of our Lord's Nativity. Now, 
with whatever approbation the Franciscans might 
r^ard any censure cast in that direction, they 
deeply resent, and above all too in so zealous a 
partisan with them in their warfare against the 
schi^maticka, its being untruly said that the guar- 
dianship of so treasured a trust is no more, as it 
has ever been from the foundation of their convent, 
the distinctive glory of thdr order throughout the 
Christian world, and that it has passed away from 
theirs into other and so unworthy hands. 
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Besides these three shrines, the same crypt con- 
tains the chapel and tomb of St. Paula, and her 
daughter St. Eustochia, (or Eustochium, as some 
writers call her,) two pious Roman ladies of illus- 
trious family, descended, as their epitaph informs us, 
from Scipio and thiB Gracchi, who, in the third 
century, founded a convent of nuns at Bethlehem. 
Here, likewise, are the tombs of St. Jerome and 
Eusebius ; and, under the same churchy is shown 
the cave iB which the former fiUher dwelt for nearly 
fifty yeairs ? the greater part of which time he 
pa^ed in the translation of the books of the New 
Testament. The church above is handsome ; par- 
ticularly the centre aisle. The roof springs into 
bold arches, said, I know not how truly, to be of 
cedar-wood from Lebanon, and is supported by 
two double rows of twenty-eight lofty marble pillars 
of the most florid Corinthian ; a somewhat irr^ular 
combination ; but on the whole gorgeous and 
striking. This church is one of the oldest in Pa- 
lestine ; founded by the Empress Helena, mother 
of Constantine. 

The conveRt is built in the most unadorned style 
of ancient Byzantine architecture ; having, from 
without, the appearance of a rude fortress, and being 
well adapted for defence against all the means of 
attack with which it could be threatened in the 
middle ages, or now likely to be brought against 
it by its only enemies, the wandering Arabs who 
might visit it for plunder. It is accessible only at 
one entrance, secured by a massive iron door ; so 
low, like the entrance of most houses and of all 
places of defence in Palestine, that a tall man must 
stoop nearly double to pass, and even a short man 
bent, and head foremost, in a posture little adapted 
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either for aggression or resistance. Within there 
is little worthy of observation ; excepting some 
very good editions of ancient books of travels, 
topography, and divinity, which are kept in the 
sleeping-cell of the Librarian. Among these is a 
fine copy of Quaresmius, sent there as a present from 
himself. Apart are some handsome manuscripts ; 
some Arabick, some French ; the latter in the long 
character of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
most of them relating to early statist icks of Pa- 
lestine, and probably the work of the immediate 
successors of the ^' Father Guardians " established 
here after the third Crusade. 

The windows, which are all on the upper floor, 
and the terrace, command an extensive view over 
the Field of the Shepherds and the plain beyond, 
and even to the easternmost mountains of Judah. 
About midway between these and the plain, and 
at a short distance from Tekoah, rises a large hill 
of the form of a truncated cone, now known as the 
''Frank Mountain." This is supposed to have 
been the ancient Bet bulla, (of Judith,) and, as 
Pococke is inclined to believe, identical also with 
the Beth-haccerem of the prophet Jeremiah : "Oh, 
ye children of Benjamin, gather yourselves to flee 
out of the midst of Jerusalem; and blow the 
trumpet in Tekoah, and set up a sign of fire in 
Beth-haccerem ; for evil appeareth out of the north, 
and great destruction." (vi. 1.) Dr. Robinson 
suggests, with no small probability, and in ac- 
cordance with Mariti, that it is the site of the city 
Herodium, built and fortified by Herod the Great ; 
and afterwards his burying-place, whither his body 
was brought from Jericho, where he died. Jo- 
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sephus describes it. (< Antiq.' xv. 9. 4. ; * Bell. Jud.* 
i. 21. 10.) 

Its present name is derived from a somewhat 
obscure story, vouched by Quaresniius and others, 
that here a party of Crusaders maintained themselves 
for forty years after Jerusalem fell for the last 
time into the hands of the Saracens, in 1 1 87. This, 
however, is disbelieved, and for apparently con- 
clusive reasons, by Captains Irby and Mangles. 
('Travels,' p. 340.) 

Beyond this, far away to the left, are the fast- 
nesses of Engedi, whose tops and deep gorges have 
been so often, and in all ages, even down to the 
wars of Ibrahim Pasha, the place of refuge for the 
vanquished and denounced. 

In the Field of the Shepherds is a walled en- 
closure of some thirty yards across ; and, in the 
centre of it, a small cave formerly used as a chapel 
by the priests of the Greek church. This is called 
the Grotto of the Shepherds, and shown as the 
place where they were " abiding in the field.'* 

From Bethlehem to Jerusalem the distance is 
hardly more than six miles ; and over a country so 
much less rugged than the usual hadj roads of Pa- 
lestine and Syria, that, though loaded camels, going 
their conventional pace, make it a journey of rather 
more than two hours, a man can easily ^do it on 
horseback in much less than an hour, or in an hour 
and a half on foot. On the right, at about a quarter 
ol a mile from the road, and not more than twice 
that distance from the walls of Bethlehem, is the 
fountain from whence David longed for water; 
and " three mighty men" of the host of Judah " drew 
water and brought it to David. Nevertheless he 
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would not drink thereof, but poured it out unto 
the Lord ; and said, Be it far from me, O Lord, 
that I should do this. Is not this the blood of the 
men that went in jeopardy of their lives?" (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 15.) As I looked from hence toward Beth- 
lehem, it did not appear to me, as it has to some, 
that this spring is too far from the '' gate of the 
city" to answer the description given of the difficulty 
and hazard of the enterprise. It does not appear 
from anything that is said in the book of Samuel 
that a part of the garnson might not have been 
lying outside the city. On the contrary ; the men 
of Judah "brake through the host of the Phi- 
listines." And, furthermore, I believe there is no 
other spring outside the walls on the side of Re- 
pbaim, which was the side the Philistines occupied. 
(Id. 13.) 

At not quite halfway to Jerusalem is the tomb 
of Rachel, (Gen. XXXV. 19,) who was "buried in 
the viSLj to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem." It 
is not, however, the " pillar " which Jacob her 
husband set up ; nor, from its appearance, is it 
of a date nearer to it than some two thousand 
years, or probably much more ; for it bears clear 
evidence of Saracenick design and workmanship. 
Still there is no reason to doubt the identity of the 
site ; and all writers seem on this point to agree in 
opinion with the tradition, on the strength of which 
the place is held in high veneration by Moslems as 
well as Jews. 

At about an hour's distance for a horseman to 
the north-westward is the village of Rama ; where 
was " a voice heard, lamentation and weeping, and 
great mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, 
and would not be comforted because they were 
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CHAPTER n. 

Topography of Jerusalem— Inadvertences of Dr. Kobiuson — 
Course of the Second Wall — Holy Sepulchre — Calvary — 
Bethesda— Garden of Gethsemane. 

A QUESTION has of late years arisen and been 
maintained with much eagerness, which has not 
unnaturally engaged much of the attention of the 
greater number of travellers visiting Jerusalem — ^I 
mean with reference to the identity of what are 
shown as the places rendered memorable by some 
of the principal acts of our Saviour's life and 
passion ; particularly of the church formerly known 
as that of the Resurrection, now called that of the 
Holy Sepulchre. To this inquiry I applied myself 
with no small attention, and pursued it with little 
intermission during the whole of my three weeks' 
stay at Jerusalem. I had indeed, for some time 
before, arranged the course which appeared to me 
the most likely to assist in forming a reasonable 
opinion on this subject. 

I will state at once the conclusion at which, in 
consequence, I have arrived, and which, indeed, 
appears to me irresistible. If erroneous, it is from 
a fault of judgement in applying evidence, not from 
want of diligence in searching for it. I have not 
a doubt remaining that the places shown as the 
site of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre are really 
the places of the Crucifixion and of the tomb of 
Christ. It remains to give my reasons for this 
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belief. But I must do this in some detail, which 
will be utterly uninteresting to all but such as may 
feel a curiosity on this subject. 

I had the good fortune^ soon after my arrival 
at Jerusalem, to form an acquaintance with Dr. 
Schultz, the Prussian Consul there, a gentleman to 
whose society I should on every account esteem it 
a valuable privilege to be admitted ; but in the 
prosecution of this inquiry the more so, because he 
has during several years' residence in that city 
brought to bear upon the subject of its topography 
powers of clear and calm reasoning, and a large 
store of scholarlike learning^. We made our local 
researches together with reference to the principal 
branches of the inquiry, and I am authorized to 
say, that he has come to the same conclusion as I 
have, with an equal conviction of the soundness of 
the grounds. I am aware of the hazard of avowing 
a directly opposite opinion to that maintained in 
Dr. Robinson's very elaborate work. But my 
belief is that if Dr. Eobinson had made himself as 
well acquainted with the topography of Jerusalem 
as he has with that of most other parts of Palestine, 
he could not have arrived at the opinion which he 
so confidently expresses in his book. I must also 
observe, from his own statement, that, singularly, 
he refused even to visit some of the places which it 
is most important to examine, step by step, with a 
view to the subject,— that he has assumed some 
&€ts very hastily, and without assigning any reason 
for doing so, — and that, in his haste, he has on one 
or two points miscited authorities, so as to confirm 
himself ifl a theory which these authorities do not 
support, but the reverse. 

To so arrange the form of the ancient city as to 
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suppose that the ground on which stands the Church 
of the H0I7 Sepulchre was formerly without the 
walls, (and this must of course be done in order to 
suppose that it covers the real site either of Calvary 
or the tomb of Christ,) may at first view seem diffi- 
cult, and to require a strange distortion of that 
north-westernmost part of the ground-plan, the line 
which connects the gate of David with the Damas- 
cus gsite. Be it however remembered that Josephus 
describes the second wall — which, until long after 
the time of the grandson of the second Herod under 
whose tetrarchy Christ was crucified, was the outer- 
most wall of the city on that side, — as running in 
a curve (jv kvkK^; which phrase Dr. Robinson 
seems too hastily to interpret as meaning a convex 
curve. Now if these words were intended to imply 
anything more than " encircling " the city, or being 
" cast round " the city,* as St. Luke uses them, — 
if they were intended to describe any peculiarity in 
this part of it, surely they are more likely to signify 
a concave turn, which would have been a peculiarity 
worthy of mention ; whereas the centre part of the 
ground plan of an enclosure boundary being made 
to protrude beyond the two wings is a thing surely 
too ordinary for an historian to record. 

The whole question of whether what is now shown 
as the Holy Sepulchre have any claim or not to that 
name hinges mainly on the course we suppose the 
second wall to have taken. This is not described 
with minuteness by any writer who lived in the 
times when alone it could be minutely described, 
before the defences on this side, together with the 
greater part of the ancient city, were utterly 

* So in Luke xix. 43, "xai m^iMuxXivvrl n," thus trans- 
lated ID oar version, ** and compass thee round." 
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destroyed. It is therefore from casual passages in 
these writers, relating to parts of the city adjacent 
to the second wall, that we must form our conjec- 
tures as to its position, and then trace carefully the 
foundations and remains which are still to be seen 
in many detached parts of the line along which it 
ran. 

To some of these passages in ancient writers Dr. 
Bobinson gives forced, and, it appears to me, erro- 
neous interpretations : and these have taken so strong 
a hold on his mind as to make him neglect to 
examine many portions of the city which plainly 
require careful inspection before any probable 
theory can be formed on this subject. 

There are two points on which all persons agree ; 
for the words of Josephus place them beyond doubt. 
First, that, of the three walls, the most ancient 
(probably the earliest defence of the city against 
the " hill country towards the south") and which 
ran along the brow of Hinnom to the south-eastern- 
mofit angle of the Temple area, including the greater 
part if not the whole of Zion in its course, began 
at the Castle of David, at the westernmost angle of 
which is the tower called by Hadrian, after the name 
of his friend, the " Tower of Hippicus." Secondly, 
that the third wall, built by Agrippa, began like- 
wise at the same tower, and ran far to the north ; 
I whence, turning at a tower now entirely destroyed, 
1 the tower of Psephinos, (whose position is unknown,) 
\ it swept round to the eastward and southward, 
; enclosing the hill of Bezetha, and then joined the 
wall of the Temple area, at its northernmost ex* 
trinity, overlooking the valley of the Kedron. 
The doubt and question then arise as to the course 
of the second wall, intermediate both in position 
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and date between these two. Built under the reign 
of the Kings, after the time of David and before 
that of Hezekiah, it formed the boundary of the city 
till the destruction by Titus, on ground intermediate 
between that on which the first wall stood, and that 
on which the third was afterwards built by Agrippa. 
This second wall, according to Josephus, (* Bell. 
Judaic' V. 5. 8,) joined the first wall at the gate 
Gennath ; beginning, however, like both the others, 
at the Tower of Hippicus, from whence it turned to 
the north, in a direction therefore towards the edte 
of the present church of the Holy Sepulchre — 
whether including or excluding it is the question m 
dispute. Dr. Robinson says (vol. i. pp. 411-461) 
that the ^' gate Gennath was apparently near the 
Tower of Hippicus" For this assertion, however, 
there appears to be no authority. 

The Castle of David, at the entrance from Beth- 
lehem and from Joppa, was never entirely destroyed : 
it was respected equally by Roman, Saracen, and 
Crusader. The lower half of the two towers and 
of the connecting wall which remain, as also of the 
rampart leading to the modem Turkish bastion 
which now encloses it to the north, bears every trace, 
in the size and workmanship of the stones composing 
it, of being part of what David built,— certainly of 
a date coseval with that of the early kings of Israel. 
This Dr. Robinson admits. There can be no doubt 
it was intended to command a very sharp angle ; 
for some of its strongest defences, thick masonry 
and a wide deep ditch, are carried quite round three 
sides, from the west by the north to the east, look- 
ing down the northern &ce of Zion. It remains, 
then, to be shown, which it appears to me may be 
clearly done by the following evidence, that the 
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flecond wall (which, let it be borne in mind, was, at 
the time of the Crueiiixion, the otUermost wall of 
the city on that side) ran first to the southward of 
what is now called the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and from thence at an angle to the eastward 
of it. 

To maintain the opposite theory it is necessary to 
suppose that the Pool of Hezekiah, which still 
exists, and whose identity is not disputed, was also 
included by the second wall. If it was excluded, it 
is clear, from the plan of the modern city, which I 
have taken from Mr. Catherwood's survey, and 
which I believe to be a very correct one, that the 
ground in question must have been excluded also. 
If the Pool of Hezekiah was included, I am equally 
ready to admit the ground in question must also have 
been within the second wall, and could not there- 
fore have been the real place of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Of the importance of this part of the argument Dr. 
Robinson is quite aware. But he cites the authority 
of Scripture incorrectly, as if it were on his side ; 
for he says, (voL i. p. 488,) that from the language 
of Scripture " we can only infer that Hezekiah 
constructed a pool within the city on its western 
part ;" and in p. 462 he assumes, on the same author- 
ity, that it lay within the city. 

And he refers for this to the book of Chronicles. 
Now the book of Chronicles tells us nothing like 
this, but gives us strongly to infer the reverse. 
After speaidng of the counsel held by Hezekiah 
with his *' princes and his mighty men," how to 
**8top the waters of the fountains which were 
without the city," and the '^ brook that ran through 
the midst of the land," (2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4,) so 
that Sennacherib and his Assyrians who were be- 
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sieging Jerusalem might not '^ find much water,*' 
it says, (id. 30,) "This same Hezekiah ako 
stopped the upper water-course of Gihon, and 
brought it straight down to the city of David.*' 
It is said also in the second book of Kings, ch. xx, 
ver. 29, in reference to this same pool, " And the 
rest of the acts of Hezekiah, and all his might, and 
how he made a pool and a conduit, and brought 
water into the dty, are they not written in the book 
of the chronicles of the kings of Judah ?" It is 
nowhere said that the pool was made in the city. 
It ought also to be observed that the Septuagint 
here render the original Hebrew passage thus, 
" r^v kpiivrfv Koi t6v h^payutyov" which shows that 
they understood the pool to be at the head of the 
conduit, rrly Kprivrfv, the fountain of it, not at its 
termination ; that is to say, outside the city. I 
will in addition merely desire attention to the pas- 
sage in Isaiah (xxii. 9-11) : ** Ye gathered together 
the waters of the lower pool ; " " Ye made also a 
ditch between the two walls for the water of the 
old pool ; " here clearly distinguishing between 
the word " pool " and the word " ditch," which 
latter can signify only the aqueduct which brought 
the water within the city from the lower pool, not 
the pool itself constructed without. It is needless 
to pursue this further, in order to show the inac- 
curacy of Dr. Robinson's citation of Scripture in 
support of this first position, which he felt to be 
so necessary for carrying the second wall to the 
westward of the spot in question. It may be right, 
however, on this part of the subject, to observe that 
the defences of the ancient Jerusalem left a very 
small space within for containing its population. 
It is not then probable that Hezekiah would have 



made this space so much smaller, by destroying so 
many habitations as must have been demolished to 
make room for so large a pool within its walls. It 
seems probable, from the passages above quoted, 
that Hezekiah, finding the upper pool of Gihon to 
be at such a distance from the city wall as not to 
be easily defensible, drained the water into a pool 
which he constructed close under his defences, 
commanded by his bowmen and slingers from the 
walls, and from thence brought the water by a 
conduit within the city. 

Dr. Robinson proceeds (pp. 411, 12, and 13) 
to place the different parts of the upper and lower 
city in relation to each other in which it seems to 
me they could not have stood, in order to bring 
the hill of Acra and the valley of the Tyropoeon, 
or of the cheesemakers, anciently Millo, higher up 
towards Zion, and thus to force the site of Calvary 
and the Sepulchre ftirther to the westward. He 
also says (p. 412) that '' the hill Bezetha lay quite 
near on the north of the Temple ; *' for which he 
cites Josephus, (' Bell. Judaic' v. 5. 8,) who says 
no such thing. 

But I proceed to what I conceive to be the 
proo& that the second wall ran from the Castle of 
David, first to the south of what is now the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and then to the east of it, 
thus excluding the ground on which that building 
stands. I would first ask attention to a remarkable 
fact, very important in its bearing on this subject, 
of which, however. Dr. Robinson makes no men- 
tion ; and indeed, from his avowal that he never 
but once set his foot within that church, and then 
hardly more than within the threshold, it probably 
had not come within his observation. And yet 
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surely, with a view to fomung a sound opinion on 
the question, nothing which is close to this edifice, 
or around, or within it, ought to be neglected. 
Within the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and at 
about forty feet to the west of the tomb itself, is a 
small low-browed recess or cave, the greater part 
of which is hewn in the natural rock. It contains 
what are called the sepulchres of Nicodemus and 
of Joseph of Arimathea. It contains three places 




Tomtn of Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. 

of burial. One of these, in the floor of the cave, 
and in front of the central point between the two 
others, from its form and position evidently belongs 
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to a date not more remote than the middle ages, 
and was probably made to receive the body of some 
hermit or Crusader. The two others have every 
appearance of having been places of ancient Jewish 
sepulture, of a time certainly little subsequent, if 
subsequent, to our Saviour's death ; perhaps an- 
teriour to it. Hollowed out of the rock horizontally, 
and not wider than sufficient to contain a human 
body, they are not of the later Boman, nor of the 
Christian metapostolick times. For all tombs of 
the middle ages were sunk in the earth or rock, 
like the grave in front of the two in question. If, 
then, these two be ancient Jewish sepulchres, (and 
I think any person who is familiar with such can 
hardly be deceived in the appearance of these,) the 
question as to whether that place was or was not, 
of old, within the walls of the city is at an end. 
For, as is well known, the Jews never buried 
within their towns. 

I will now describe the line of the second wall 
of Jerusalem, (which was, at the time of the Cru- 
eifaion, the outermost wall to the westward,) as it 
may still be traced by its remains. I take Jose- 
j^ufi's account, (the topography of which, as far 
as it goes, is unquestionable,) that it began at that 
part of the Castle of David now known as the 
Tower of Hippicus, and that it joined the first wall 
near a gate called Oennath, — not that it began at 
the gate Gennath, nor that the gate Gennath was, 
as Dr. Robinson assumes, ^' quite near " the Tower 
of Hippicus. The following details will be hardly 
intelligible to those who are unacquainted with the 
topography of Jerusalem — ^totally uninteresting to 
those who care not for the solution of the question 
at issue; but they are given principally with a 
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view to appeal to the remembiances of those who 
have visited that city, and to invite the observation 
of those who shall hereafter visit it ; and they are 
illustrated by the accompanying plan of the city, 
which but slightly differs from Dr. Robinson's. 

In company with Dr. Schultz, and afterwards 
also with my friend the Rev. Mr. Veitch, I ex- 
amined carefully the line which I have marked 
upon the plan as the '^ course of the second wall." 
We found remains of an ancient wall, which, from 
their proximity to each other, and from the con- 
tinuous course they take, and from the massiveness 
of their materials and character of their architecture, 
show that they must have been parts, not of an 
inner wall, but of a main defence of a city. These 
remains we could trace no nearer to the Tower of 
Hippicus than the easternmost end of the lane 
called the Corn-market, and so marked in the 
plan, the north side of which is lined with a row 
of arches built by the Knights Hospitallers, and 
which joins at a right angle the southernmost end 
of the bazaars. There will be found, for about 
twelve or thirteen feet, up to a shop within some 
ten feet of the corner where that lane meets the 
bazaars, ranges of lai^ hewn stones, bevelled at 
the edges, precisely like those of the more ancient 
part of the Tower of David. These reach to the 
height of fifteen or sixteen feet. And, as you turn 
that angle towards the north, you will find ranges 
of the same kind of stones to about the same height 
forming the easternmost side of the comer shop. 
This appears to have been the lower part of a 
comer tower, which, from its similarity of cod- 
stmction to that of Hippicus, Dr. Schultz and I 
judged not unlikely to have been that of Mariamne. 
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Pursuing this line from the right angle at the 
corner towards the north, we lost all traces of 
wall, for some space, among the bazaars. But, 
from the back of the palace of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers, at sixty-eight yards from this corner, and 
at a right angle to the Corn-market, and in a line 
directly pointing towards the Damascus gate, (to 
which it is admitted by Dr. Robinson that the 
second wall ran,) will be seen the remains in hewn 
stone, still perfect to about nine feet in height, of 
a large gateway, as of an outer wall, facing west. 
A line also, as of an outer wall, is distinctly 
marked by the ridge of ground and difference of 
levels on both sides, still tending on in the direct 
course for the Damascus gate. 

Proceeding along this line, at about a hundred 
and twenty-four yards further, the continuation of 
the same ridge will be distinctly observed. Here 
there are three massive granite pillars, built into 
what was evidently old wall, at equal distances of 
ten feet from each other, and forming part of its 
inner decoration. Their shafts rise from six to 
eight feet above the top of the ridge, and their 
bases form part of the back walls of the shops 
which stand under it. The entrance of these shops 
thus shows what was the original level of the 
ground from which the wall sprang ; and what re- 
mains of the shafts above, if surmounted by capitals 
and a pediment, would give to the wall a height of 
somewhere from twenty-five to thirty feet. Due 
west, and therefore outside of the wall at this part, 
and somewhat more than sixty yards distant, is the 
east end of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or 
what is called the Chapel of the finding of the 
Cross. The spot shown within the church as Cal- 
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vary is, again, more than forty yards to the west- 
ward of the eastern extremity of this chapel, and 
nearest wall of the shrine of the Sepulchre a little 
more than forty-four yards further ; and the tomb 
at least six yards beyond that ; so that, if the ridge 
or bank, where these columns appear, be, what I 
shall proceed with the proofs of its being, the re- 
mains of part of the second wall. Calvary was at 
least one hundred, and the place of sepulture at 
least a hundred and fifty yards on the outside ; a 
distance which, even thus understated, is amply 
sufficient to answer the description given in the 
words of St. John : " This inscription read many 
of the Jews, for the place was nigh unto the city ;" 
and this without assigning to the wall any difficult 
or distorted course, but bringing it in a very 
gentle curve, hardly a departure from a straight 
line, drawn in an oblique direction from the corner 
of the Corn-market and bazaars on the way to the 
Damascus gate. The face of the wall nearest to 
the southernmost of the three columns I have 
mentioned is worked in a fashion that shows the 
columns to have been part of it ; just as in many 
ancient Eastern cities a colonnade of seats and re- 
cesses is carried on towards a gateway. 

In continuation of the same line from these 
columns, to the north, is the Porta Judiciaria, 
through which tradition says that our Saviour 
passed on his way to Calvary ; and on the further 
side of this is a granite column exactly matching 
the three we have left. This last column stands 
at one hundred and ten yards (or three hundred 
and thirty feet) from the first of the three columns ; 
and between these extremes, at sixty feet from one 
and two hundred and seventy from the other, lies 
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a broken granite shaft, likewise matching the 
others in eveiy respect. And each of these dis- 
tances of feet, be it observed, is a multiple of ten, 
the distance between the three first columns ; so 
that there can be little doubt of this having been a 
range of columns, ten feet apart, terminating in 
the Porta Judiciaria. 

The outer threshold of the Damascus gate is 
three hundred and fifty yards further on to the 
north, in continuation of precisely the same line, — 
a line running straight through all the points I 
have mentioned from the right angle of the Corn- 
market and bazaars, and touching upon massive 
remains at each point. 

We must now go back to the angle I first men- 
tioned of the Corn -market and ba^rs. Just op- 
posite to it, to the south, runs a lane, one side of 
which is formed by the eastern face of what is 
called the House of Zachariah. Here I find a 
continuation of old wall, and, at the further end of 
the lane, thirty -six yards from the angle I have so 
oflen referred to, is the crown of a very ancient 
arch of large stones, as of a gateway, the whole of 
the jambs of which is buried in rubbish. This, it 
appeared to Dr. Schultz and myself, might not im- 
probably have been the gate Gennath, or the Gate 
of Gardens, near which Josephus says that the 
second wall met the first, and joined it. 

I conclude with what might not go fer in proof 
if taken by itself, nor indeed necessary to support 
the probable identity of this line with that of the 
second wall ; but still is strongly confirmatory of 
it. Josephus describes the first assault made by 
Titus on the second wall, in the following words, 
at the banning of Chapter YIII. of the fifth book 
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SuppoMd Remains of the Gate Oennath. 

* De Bello Judaico ;' a chapter thus headed — " How 
thg Romans twice took the seconci wall." " Caesar, 
however," says he, " took this wall on the fifth day 
after (he had taken) the first (wall). And, the 
Jews being driven from it, he entered with a 
thousand heavy armed, and those whom he could 
rally round him, behw the new towuy where were 
the shops of the dealers in cotton, and brasSy and 
clothes; and narrow transverse ways lead to the 
wall."* Among the rebuilt and restored towns of 
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all countries it may be observed, but particularly 
in those of the East, that the market-places and 
shops of different trades fix themselves in the same 
quarters, and generally on the same spots ^vhich 
they had occupied in the old.* So the line I have 
described as that of the second wall, the wall close 
behind which Josephus places the shops of the 
dealers in cotton and brass and clothes, runs all 
along what now are the bazaars ; and a gate, very 
nearly adjoining the angle I have so often men- 
tionedy is still known by the Arabick name of 
•'Bab^l-Katanin," the " Gate of Cotton:' 

I should not desire in pursuit of this subject to 
enter upon the historical reasops, of which there 
are so many, for believing that, though the credu- 
lous piety of the Empress Helena was without 
doubt betrayed into assigning some names and 
legends to places without either proof or proba- 
bility, she did not err with respect to the site of 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. These do not 

X*^***^ i^y^tratfy idBm, «ai rvf irf^i ttttrov i^t\ittrvf% xpJo xeti rttf 
uttrns ifXuts* tS^ E^iovvXtet <rc fiv *»t x^XxiiM xat ifJMrttnv 

C«xMy. fiaft»»»M — 4t8^, ^ 9. Anthim. Gaz. Lexic Ellen. 
Venet. 

♦ Thns the site, now occnpied in the modem town.of Athens 
by the 2tTei^oSaZ»fi, or Corn-bazaar, at the north-eastern 
comer of the second Agora, is the vevy spot where .stood the 
ancient Corn-market There the workmen digging founda- 
tions for the new buildings, found several ancient rnqdia/ 
vessels for measuring com, which have since been bnilt into 
a conspicuous part of an adjoining wall to mark the coinci- 
dence of the place, which was chosen in entii-e ignorance of 
its being that which formerly was applied to the same pm-poae. 
Local reasons m such cases still remain the same in directing 
the choice. 
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properly belong to a narrative in which I would 
limit myself, as strictly as I can, to such evidences 
as have come under my own observation while upon 
the spot. Yet I cannot take leave of the subject 
without observing that, whereas Eusebius and 
Jerome speak positively, addressing themselves to 
others whose traditional knowledge of Jerusalem 
was as fresh as their own, of a statue of Venus 
having been found upon Calvary, and of Jupiter 
upon the Holy Sepulchre, — placed there by tlie 
Emperor Hadrian for the purpose of desecration, 
and destroyed by the Empress Helena not more 
than a hundred years before the latter, and not 
more than twelve years before the former, of these 
writers wrote, — and therefore while the facts were 
all within recent memory, — and that that emperor 
had fixed upon these places for desecration, while 
many descendants in not above the second degree 
from those who had stood under the Cross and 
borne witness to the evidence of the resurrection 
were still alive, —it requires a very strong case 
indeed to overthrow that in favour of the identity 
of the site.* 

* Dr. Robinson admits ^vol. ii. p. 73) that *' ooald this be 
regarded as a well ascertained fact, it wonld certainly have 
great weisht in a decision of the question.*' But he proceeds 
to impeach the fiict upon what he supposes to be a discrepancy 
between the relations g^ven by Eusebius and Jerome. The 
discrepancy amounts to this — That whereas Eusebius, earlier 
by eighty years than Jerome, says that *^ impious men *' had 
raised **a temple of Venus over the Septdchre," Jerome 
says the ** marble statue of Venus was on the rock of the 
Cross, on Golgotha, and an ima^ of Jupiter on the place of 
the resurrection." A temple is raised to Venus over the 
Sepulchre, which also covered with its roof (as the present 
church of the Sepulchre does) the place of crucifixion. The 
statue of the poddess was placed upon the site of Calvary, and 
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I must addy from personal and careful observa- 
tion, that those who object that the altar built upon 
what is said to be Calvary is too near to what is 
called the Sepulchre for any likelihood of truth, 
misstate the nearness of these two places to each 
other. The altar of Calvary, as I have before 
stated, is a little more than forty-four yards (for I 
measured the distance, allowing as well as I could 
for the intervening angles of the walls and the 
difference of levels) from the part of the shrine of 
the Sepulchre nearest to it, and from the tomb 
itself fuU six yards more. Fifty yards then (and 
the distance is more) is quite sufficient space to 
allow between them, according to the words of 
Scripture, which describe them as close adjoining 
to each other. ^' In that place was a garden." 
Nor need those who are acquainted with the East 
be reminded what small plats of ground they are 
which in those countries are called by the name of 
garden. 

I wish to make but one more observation on this 
subject. It was about the ninth hour, (Mat xxvii. 
46,) three in the afternoon, when Jesus gave up 
the ghost. It was necessary to hasten the prepara- 
tions for interment, for the next day was the Sab- 

a statae of the father of the gods upon that of the tomb, in 
the same temple. And Dr. Robinson does not see that these 
two accounts, so far from being in any respect contradictory, 
are in perfect accordance witih, and confirmatory of, each 
other. I desire to guard against the supposition of an impious 
parallel. But, in illustration of what I mean,-—if we were 
told that a Roman Catholick Church was raised in honour of 
a Saint whose statue was within, and also that an image ot' 
still higher veneration, a representation of the crucifixion, was 
imder tiie same roof, should we pronounce this to be an in- 
consiBtent narrative ? 
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bath, and that Sabbath was a high day. The 
Jewish Sabbath commences at sunset ; and this was 
in the early spring : and neither Jews nor Moham* 
medans will work for the last hour or two before 
sunset on the eve of their respective Sabbaths. 
After three it was then that Joseph of Arimathea 
went to Pilate (Mark xv.) to beg the body of Christ. 
Pilate doubted whether he could yet be dead. He 
made inquiry, from the Centurion i After inquiry, 
leave was given to tak^ down the body from the 
Cross. Joseph returned, took down the body, and, 
with Nicodemus, (John xix.,) "wound it in a 
linen cloth, with spices, as was the custom of the 
Jews," and laid it in the Sepulchre. And all this 
within an hour and a half, or, at most, two hours. 
I call attention to these things only to show that 
the place of interment and of crucifixion must have 
been not only close to each other, but close also to 
the city. 

The zeal, in many cases misdirected, of Christians 
living in Jerusalem, or visiting it, even from as far 
back as the end of tlie third century, has doubtless 
filled that city not only with most doubtful l^ends, 
but also with topographical fictions, forged to fit 
themselves to those legends as well as to events 
recorded in Holy Writ ; of the former, such as the 
station of the house iri the Via Dolorosa, whence 
St. Veronica, or Bereniccj is said to have come forth 
to wipe the bleeding brows of Christ, — or of the 
latter, such as the spot shown as that on which He 
fell beneath the weight of his Cross, — or the place 
outside the prsetorium where the cock crew when 
Peter denied his Lord. 

One turns from these, and from the enumeration 
of them, lamenting that the sacred simplicity with 
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which the insphj^narrative recounts the sufferings 
of the Son of God should have been thus outn^;eid 
by human inventions. They can be pardoned only 
by making all allowance for the excitement natural 
to minds dwelling on the contemplation of those 
sufferings within view of the guilty city in which 
they were endured. 

In such cases the authority of tradition, good 
only where the graft derives its life and character 
from the stock of Gospel truth, has transgressed its 
proper limits, and must be cast aside. But, where 
it is in accordance with any Scriptural probability, 
or even where no improbability, no unreason- 
ableness, is manifest, or motive for distorting truth 
discoverable in it, I must contend that it lays just 
claim to be taken as strong k priori testimony, and 
to be treated not only with respect, but favour. 
Nay more ; we are bound to consider how many 
historical &cts there are belonging to the history 
of mankind, — of our own country, — the topo- 
gpraphical associations belonging to which can be 
traced to no other authority than that of long un« 
disputed tradition, and which yet it would be pre* 
posterous now to dispute. 

As, for example : who would dispute the identity 
of Hastings or of Bunymede with the place it re- 
presents ? And yet the site shown as that of the 
battle-field has no testimony to its truth, save what 
is given by the ruins of an ancient monastery, the 
exact date of which is doubtful ; — ^nor has the sedgy 
island where the first charter of English liberty 
was signed any, save that of a tradition more than 
twice as remote from the time than the days of 
Eusebius or of Jerome were from that of an event 
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cherished with feelings so much higher and more 
sacred. 

These are the proofs (I make no apology for the 
length of the digression into which they have led 
me) which I venture to oppose to the theory of 
Dr. Robinson concerning these places; a theory 
which, be it remembered, does not even attempt to 
assign any other as the probable place of these 
events,— but which, after a five weekis ' residence at 
Jerusalem, he would substitute for the uninterrupted 
tradition of all the Christians of five churches, and 
of all the resident population of Jerusalem, during 
at least fifteen hundred years. 

I now proceed to two other of the most me- 
morable points in the disputed topography of this 
city. On the right of what is called St. Stephen's 
Gate,* (the Sheep Gate of the Bible,) the prin- 
cipal entrance on the east from the valley of the Ke- 
dron, or of Jehoshaphat, is the great oblong excava- 
tion whicl!, at least from the time of Constantine, has 
been always known as the Fool of Bethesda. This 
great and ancient reservoir, (admitted by Dr. Bo- 
binson to have been a reservoir, on the evidence of 
the cement with which it is throughout lined, and 
ancient, upon the evidence of the whole of its con- 
struction,) he believes nevertheless not to have been 

* Dr. Scbnltz is of opinion that the small gate to the north, 
now closed, called the Gate of Herod, but by the Arabs " Bab- 
es-Zahara,'* mav have been tiie one near which St Steohen 
was stoned, and that the name ** Zahira*' {qua ** Wreath of 
Flowers," 2T%<petf»t) may have some relation to his name. On 
this subject I do not venture to express any judgement, not 
having attended to it. Nor indeed does Dr. Schultz, whose 
judgement is so sound on all matters of Jewish topography, go 
further on this than to suggest the question. 
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that of Bethesda ; though it is a pool of great space 
and depth within the town,* as Bethesda was, whose 
traces therefore could not easily have been ef&ced. 
He shows, indeed, very good reason for sup- 
posing, what I believe is universally admitted, that 
the fortress of Antonia, which was built for the 
protection of the Temple and its area on the north 
side, stood between this reservoir and what is now 
the great mosque of the Caliph Omar : he assumes 
that the excavation was made merely to serve as a 
ditch of defence for that fortress. f But why in 
that case it was made of so preposterous a width as 
of one hundred and thirty English feet in a town 
so limited in its space for inhabitants and garrison, 
or of seventy-five feet to the bottom where a fall of 
twenty feet in a wet ditch would have answered 
every purpose of defence,— or why, if it were onl^ 
for defence, it should have been a wet ditch at all, 
where an enemy in possession of its northern bank 
might at any time havesoeasOy drained it into the 
V^ley of Jehoshaphat, — he does not show. It pro- 
bably did answer the purpose of a ditch to the 
fortress Antonia ; but it appears quite clear that it 
was constructed also for the purpose of a mighty 
pool or reservoir to supply the city with water. 
And, if so, and if it was a pool, but not the Pool 
of Bethesda, why do we find no mention made by 
the Bible or by Josephus of any other such pool 
in that direction ? The Pool of Bethesda was also 
called the Sheep Pool ; and there can be no doubt 
that the gate, so near to the great pool in question, 
is the one called (Neh. ill. 1-32) the Sheep Gate. 

* I say within the town, because all the pools without the 
walls are meutioiied in the books of Chronicles and Kings, 
t See ' Biblical Researches/ vol. i. p. 433, et seq. to 489. 
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Dr. Robinson suggests, (vol. i. p. 508,) ^^as 
perhaps worthy of consideration," whether what is 
BOW shown as the "Virgin's Fountain," near 
Siloam, may not have been the real Bethesda ; and 
this only on account of an irregular flow of the 
waters of the upper pool of Siloam, and a com- 
munication which he believes may exist between 
them and those of the Virgin's Fountain. This 
he suggests may have some reference to the 
troubling of the wcUer in the Pool of Bethesda^ — 
a subject, surely, to be approached with caution, 
considering the manner in which it is treated in 
Scripture. 

But this theory is beset with difficulties, any one 
of which would be insuperable. The excavation 
known by the name of the Vii^n's Fountain, 
which has every appearance of having been hewn 
out of the living rock, and therefore of having 
never been larger than now, is very much too 
small to have contained the " five porches " men- 
tioned by St. John (ch. v. ver. 2) ; — and that the 
troubling of the water in any pool within the walls 
of Jerusalem should be caused by any irregular 
flow of the upper pool of Siloam is contrary to the 
law of nature; for there is no spot within the 
walls which is not at the least eighty or ninety feet 
above the level of that upper pool. The great 
pool, which has for so many centuries borne with- 
out dispute the name of Bethesda, has every appear- 
ance of having been much shortened at the western 
end. Dr. Robinson shows the probability of its 
having been filled up at that end when the fortress 
Antonia was levelled by the Romans. Here, then, 
may well have been the five porches, where lay 
the sick " waiting for the moving of the waters." 
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The last instance which I will mention of the 
inaccuracy of Dr. Robinson's topography of Jeru- 
salem refers to the spot of ground which, of all in 
or about Jerusalem, is invested with the deepest 
interest, the Garden of Gethsemane, — of all places, 
the one to which belong the most affecting and the 
most solemn associations ; undisfigured by misdi- 
rected zeal, and undisturbed, in its silence and 
solitude, as when the Saviour accepted there the 
cup of agony for the redemption of the whole 
human race, and went forth to be betrayed and led 
away, bound, to judgement at the hands of the 
people he so much loved. 

Dr. Robinson does not question that " here, or 
at least not far off," (p. 347,) the Saviour endilred 
his passion. Yet, says he, (p. 346,) as if such an 
admission required a qualification, ^^ there is nothing 
peculiar in this plat to mark it as Gethsemane ; for 
adjacent to it are other similar enclosures, and 
many olive-trees equally old:" an inconclusive 
reason, even if the latter fact were assumed on 
good ground. But, in truth, as all who visit this 
spot and the parts adjacent cannot fail to observe, 
there is a very remarkable difference in the apparent, 
the manifest, age of the eight old olive-trees in the 
garden of Gethsemane and any others along the 
whole course of the valley of the Kedron or the 
site of the Mount of Olives. 

M. de Chateaubriand, indeed, says, (^ Itin^raire,' 
vol. ii. p. 3*7,) " en void la preuve ;" that on the 
occupation of Jerusalem by the Turks, they laid 
upon all olive-trees which should be planted after 
that time a duty amounting to one-half of the 
produce ; but on those already there a tax of only 
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one medin each ; and that these eight trees only 
pay the eight medins, and no furtlier tribute. 

He does not give his authority for this, which, 
if established, would be a curious faet. Aiod I am 
bound to say, that, afler much and various inquiries 
I have made on the subject, I have not been able 
to trace the story to any foundation. The Fran- 
ciscan friars themselves, to whom the garden 
belongs, treat this story as apocryphal, and know 
nothing of any payment of medins. Granting it 
to be founded on good authority, it would by no 
means show that these trees are the same that stood 
there in the time of our Saviour. Nor do I think 
it at all probable that they are ; particularly con- 
sidering that Josephus tells us all the trees round 
Jerusalem were cut down by the Romans during 
the siege ; though, from the almost indestructible 
vitality of the olive-root, after the trunks have been 
cut down, or even destroyed by fire, these may very 
possibly be shoots from the plants which were in 
existence eighteen hundred years ago. 

At all events, the reason assigned by Dr. Robin- 
son for his doubt of the identity of the plojce is 
hasty and unfounded ; — an identity which is, 
indeed, beyond all doubt. Its position ^' over the 
brook Kedron," and close by the ancient path 
which leads to the Mount of Olives,— the narrow- 
ness of the space "where there was a garden" 
between the brook and the ascent of the mount,-* 
its nearness to the city, whence, "while he yet 
spake," Judas came " with a great multitude from 
the chief priests to take him,"— every feature, 
every part of the evidence, internal and external, 
of the place declares that here, among the gnarled 
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stems of the eight venerable olive-trees which 
overshadow it, you are within at most a few paces 
of where he was " sorrowful even unto death. 

One who has been in Gethsemane must after- 
wards, I think, re-enter the modem city of Jerusalem 
and wander among its much changed spots of holy 
memory, with feelings much less deep and awful 
than those which arise within that small enclosure ; 
apart as it is from all disturbance, and undefaced 
by any of those gorgeous superstructures which 
elsewhere interfere with, instead of assisting, the 
impressions that belong to these scenes. 

"Strong vaulted cells, where martyred seers of old 
Far in the rocky walls of Zion sleep ; 
Green terraces, and arched fountains cold. 
Where lies the cypress shade so still and deep. 
Th* unearthly thoughts have passed from earth away 
As &st as evening sunbeams from the sea. 
Thy footsteps all, in Zion's deep decay, 
Were blotted from the holy ground. Yet dear 
Is every stone of hers. For thou wert surely here. 
* « * * 

There is a spot within this sacred dale 
That felt thee kneeling, touched thy prostrate brow- 
One angel knows it ! " 
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CHAPTER III. 

Topography of Jerusalem continued — Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre — Calvary — ^Tomb of Christ — Mount of Oliyes — 
Chapel of the Ascension — Mount of tlie Ascension. 

In the last foregoing chapter I have spoken of the 
three places on every account the most interesting 
to persons who visit Jerusalem for Jerusalem's sake. 
And, if I have treated of these in more of a spirit 
of controversy than I might otherwise have wished, 
it was from a desire to justify myself in not sub- 
scribing to certain topographical doubts which have 
found their way into some men's minds, and on 
which I have always sought, as far as I might 
enable myself, to satisfy my own. I offer no 
apology for the freedom with which I have ven- 
tured to differ, on these points, from a learned and 
laborious writer, whose volumes are, in some re- 
spects, a valuable and useful guide through those 
parts of the East in which it was my fortune to 
find myself upon his track. As far as relates to 
the appearances of the country, and distances mea- 
sured by time, in accordance with the usual rate of 
travelling there, Dr. Robinson's accuracy and dili- 
gence are entitled to much praise. But, as respect- 
ing his strictures on Jerusalem, as far as I have 
been able to form a judgement on observation, made 
with, I believe, entire impartiality, and certainly 
not without care, there are few of his statements 
which I can commend for their fidelity, and much 
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of bis reasoning which I cannot but think very 
loosely constructed on the facts which he avers. 

I have observed a careless spirit of generaliza- 
tion in some of the writers on the Holy Land, and 
of a sort against which all travellers should 
especially guard themselves. I mean this. When 
speaking of those childish traditionary fictions, 
(many of them manifestly inconsistent with each 
other,) which are to be found in the mouths and 
writings of certain churchmen and other enthusiasts, 
there is a careless habit of describing them* as the 
"frauds of the monks," of " the priests,*' of "/7<e 
Romanists," &c. Nothing can lead to conclusions 
more injurious or more untrue. And, if this spirit 
of generalization be admitted, no society, no class 
could escape them. It always gives me occasion 
to think how unjust it would be to make any of the 
professions, callings, or classes in our own country 
answerable for every foolish or wicked thing which 
might proceed from any one member of them. I 
would protest against any man judging after this 
fashion of the calm and modest bravery of her 
soldiers, the learning of her courts, the integrity 
of her merchants, the wisdom of her statesmen, or 
the piety, intelligence, and fitness of her ecclesias- 
tical ministry. 

Again ; — ^not only are there bad men, and weak 
men, and heated men, to be met with everywhere, 
but, let it be remembered, the traveller, with his 
note-book in his hand, may often fall into the error 
of imputing gross absurdity or deception to others, 
which, on examination, will be found much more 
truly chargeable to the account of his own hasty 
mode of coming at conclusions, and his ignorance 
of idioms and customs, into which he has neglected 

VOi. II. I> 
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to make due inquiry. In this wslj, error, injustice, 
and theological hate, are often transmitted unques- 
tioned, and in unbroken succession. 

Above all things, no man should allow his 
opinion of any institution whatever to be formed 
only on the representations of its opponents. I 
found a remarkable instance of this in the case of a 
learned and enlightened man, whose name I have 
before mentioned, M. Le Roy, a dignitary of the 
Boman Catholick church, and superiour of a mis- 
sionary college in Syria, in whose company I sailed 
from Syria to Alexandria. In conversation vdth 
this gentleman, upon some controverted tenets, he 
stated to me, as a iact universally acknowledged, 
and beyond dispute, that a certain belief is held by 
all Protestants, of a sort so monstrously blasphe- 
mous, as to be totally unfit even to be alluded to. 
It required that I should assure him of its utter 
groundlessness before I could disabuse him of an 
impression, which I doubt not that many, who have 
never heard it disclaimed by Protestants, entertain 
concerning them, as he did. 

I am bound to say that, among the priests, and 
friars, and monks I have met with in Palestine and 
Syria, I have found not only much less than I had 
expected of what .we term legendary superstition, 
but also, in most cases, a gentleness and liberality 
in conversation with Protestants concerning local 
traditions, for which what I had heard and read 
before I went among them had not prepared me. 

The steps of a new comer to Jerusalem naturally 
direct themselves, as mine did on the first morning 
after my arrival, to the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, — to the top of the governor's house, to which 
all Franks are freely admitted, and whence a near 
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and complete view may be had of the whole area 
of the mosques of Omar and Aksa, — to the pool of 
Bethesda, — and the garden of Gethsemane. The 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or, as formerly and 
more appropriately named, the Church of the 
Resurrection,* is entered by a lofty doorway to the 
south. This front is a fine specimen of what is 
called the later Byzantine style of architecture — 
not older; evidently added on by the Knights 
Hospitallers, who extended, and, in great part, re- 
built, what had been left unfinished by the later 
Emperors of Eome, or having been completed by 
them had been afterwards utterly destroyed by the 
Persians and Saracens ; the edifices built here by 
Constantino and by his mother, and afterwards 
those that were set up by Heraclius to replace 
them. 

That which was the work of Constantino, and 
called the Basilica, included only the sepulchre 
within its walls. The chapel, under which his 
mother Helena was reported to have discovered the 
true cross of Christ, was a separate edifice. And 
Calvary was not brought under the same roof until 
probably the time of the restoration of the edifice 
by Heraclius, a.d. 624. 

*' * Sarely it is entitled to reverence rather as the place of the 
resnrrection than of the entombment. As the sepulchre 
merely, the object of veneration is departed; And this can- 
not but be considered as a manifest confhsion of ideas on the 
part of the crusaders, who spoke always of rescuing the t<mb 
of Christ out of the hands of infidels, as it might be said of a 
tomb in which still are the remains of one whose memory is 
held sacred. The reverence appears to be more properly 
attributed to it as to the place where, by the resurrection, the 
victory was obtained over the grave, and the great crowning 
evidence showed forth of the truth of the promises given to 
his ^sdples.r 

d2 
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The entrance faces a square open court, for« 
merly fenced off from the street by a row of columns, 
whose bases yet remain, in a line parallel with that 
of the church, and at about forty yards from it. 
This space is filled by sellers of all sorts of wares, 
— of bracelets, hardware, and cloth, — ^but mostly 
of rosaries of olive-wood from Bethlehem, and 
strings of mother-of-pearl beads from the Ked Sea, 
and shells from the same place rudely sculptured 
with representations of the Nativity, the Flight 
into jEgypt, the Crucifixion, and Resurrection. 
The sellers are seated on the pavement, in the open 
air, with their merchandizes spread before them. 

The small tribute, which was formerly exacted 
by the Porte from all Christians entering the 
church, was, within the last few years, abolished 
by Mohammed Ali, and has not since been re- 
imposed by those who have been placed here in his 
st^. The entrance is by an aisle, nearly fronting 
to which is a large flat stone, surrounded by iron 
rails. On this stone it is said that the body of 
Jesus was laid to be anointed for the burying. On 
your right, eight-and -twenty winding steps lead 
up to the chapel of Calvary, where, before the 
altar, are the holes in which, it is said, the crosses 
were fixed. 

Within two or three paces to the right of these 
is a long narrow opening in the pavement, faced 
with metal, and covered with glass, through which 
you see, at a few inches below, a cleft in the 
natural rock : you are told it is one of the rents 
made by the earthquake at the time when the Re- 
deemer bowed his head and gave up the ghost. It 
appeared to me to be unquestionably made by a 
-"nding asunder of this part of the rock,— not by 
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the chisel : for the edges of the cleft, all along, 
follow each the torn line of the other in a manner 
which, according to my judgement, no effort of art 
could imitate. 

Descending from thence, and passing again by 
the stone of the anointing, you enter the nave of 
the church. It is circular. In the centre of it, 
under a lofly cupola, stands the little vaulted 
building which covers the spot on which was the 
tomb of ChHst. This shrine, as it is called, is 
cased with Oriental alabaster, its entrance veiled 
by a rich curtain, and illumined by tall candelabra 
and massive lamps. The distance between this 
entrance and the place of crucifixion is, I have 
before stated, a little more than forty-four yards. 
It opens first upon a vestibule of not more than 
eleven feet square, in the middle of which is a 
small square block of dark marble. On this you 
are told it was that the angel sate, who announced 
to the women coming to the tomb, that ^* He is not 
here, but He is risen."* 

The doorway into the little chamber of the 
sepulchre itself is so low as to oblige you to bend 

* This is one of the many pretended relicks that so unhap- _ 
pily interrupt in their course the feelings which, in such a 
place, it is grievous to disturb by an appeal to coarse super- 
stition. If even it be supposed that, after the successive 
demolitions of the place of sepulture, the stone which was 
"rolled back from the monument " was yet to be found, this 
is evidently not the stone, which was '*very great*' (Mark 
xvi. 4), and on which the angel sate (Matthew xxviii. 3). 
It is, besides, not at all resembling in character any formation 
of rock near Jerusalem ; and it is not surely a probable sup- 
position that the ** great stone'* *< rolled" by Joseph to the 
door of ** his own monument hewn out of the rock," and 
afterwards sealed by the Chief Priests and Pharisees, was a 
bit of foreign marble. 
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nearly double in passing through, and is some six 
feet in thickness. Upon the shape and appearance 
of what is now shown as the place in which the 
Body was laid, no argument can be reasonably con- 
structed for confirming or impeaching the proba- 
bility of its being truly supposed to be so. The 
desecration of the tomb of Christ by Hadrian, to 
which I have before adverted, began (according 
to Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen) by over- 
whelming it with a great mass of earth, on which 
the Pagan fane was afterwards raised. Twice was 
it ravaged and destroyed in after years ; once by 
Chosroes the Persian, in 613,* and again by 
Hakim, Caliph of ^gypt, in 1011 ; though it had 
been respected during the intermediate invasion 
and occupation by Omar and by his general Abou 
Obeida, who reduced all Palestine, and entered 
Jerusalem in 637, the 16th of the Hegira. 

Nothing, therefore, can be now preserved but 
the site : and even that is almost as much de&ced 
by the marble and alabaster with which Christian 
piety has overlaid it, as by the rude assaults of 
Pagans and misbelievers.t 

* Heraclins retook Jerusalem in 624. 

t Seldom has there been, if ever, a leas happy effiirt Hum 
that of the Vioomte de Chateaubriand to eiqyress strong feel- 
ing at the first view of that tomb. Sofficient warning against 
the vanity and impropriety of attempting an ingenioos oonoat 
on such a subjeet ; a thing hardly ever in harmony with*deep 
reverence. ** Le seal tombeau qui li la fin des sieclea n'anra 
rien h, rendre." [The only tomb which, at the end of time, 
will have nothing to render np.l What meaning can be affixed 
to this ? It might as truly be said of any tomb which no^onoer 
contains a human body. But supposing that, by any gloss, tois 
phrase could be made to signify what it probably must have 
been tiie meaning of the Vicomte to express, that the body 
■'•h rose from this sepulchre was the only one which never 
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There can be little doubt, according both to the 
usual method of Jewish sepulture, and to the par- 
ticular account given in Scripture, that it must 
have been- a horizontal cave hewn out into a tomb 
in the natural rock» It has now the appearance of 
a sarcophagus covered with an alabaster slab, which 
forms it into a kind of low altar on which mass 
is said, and which occupies nearly half of thof 
chamber. An officiating friar stands, night and day, 
in attendance at the head of the tomb. 

A great part of this church, and the whole of 
the princips^ cupola, was, in 1808, destroyed by 
fire. The flames, however, did not reach the 
shrine of the sepulchre, nor Calvary on the one. 
side of it, nor the cave shown as the burying-place 
of Joseph of Arimathea and of Nicodemus on the 
other. Nor was there any destruction of the south 
front, under which is the entrance, nor of the 
venerable tower that flanks it. The chapel ap-s 
propriated to the worship of the Greek church, 
occupying the whole eastern end of the nave, is 
magnificent in its proportions and decorations, and 
restored with good taste and judgement. To the 
north is the Latin chapel, likewise restored within 
the last few years from the ravages of the fire* 

saw oorruptioii, nor remained to be ndsed at the last day ; how 
wonld this agree with the Roman Catholick belief in the 
Assumption, body and sonl, into heaven^ of the Vir^n Mary, 
of which in the 36l8t pge of the same volome the Vicomte 
flras speaks ? ** St. Thomas ayant fwt ouvrir le cercueil, <m 
nV trouva plus qu'une robe virginale, simple et pauvre 
vetement'de cette Reine de gloire que les anges avaient 
enlev^ aux cieux." [St Thomas having caused the coffin 
to be opened, there was found nothing but a virginal rob^ 
the poor and simple garment of the Queen of Glory whom 
the angels had borne to heaven.*] 
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Between the Greek chapel and the altar on Calvary, 
were formerly the tombs of Godfrey of Boulogne 
and of King Baldwin, The sword and spurs of 
the former of these two great men are still pre* 
served. To Godfrey is justly due a fiir higher 
honour than that of the mere military achievement 
of taking, with an almost innumerable but ill- 
disciplined assemblage of all the adventurers of 
Christendom, a small city which has never been 
capable of successful resistance by either valour or 
skill, since the time when all its natural as well as 
artificial means of defence were destroyed to the 
very roots by its Roman conquerors. To Godfiey 
is justly due the far higher honour of having strug* 
gled to restrain the victorious army within the 
terms of the capitulation, and staunch the torrent 
of faithless and ruthless bloodshedding, which left 
so foul a stain on the &me of his three colleagues, 
and on the history of the otherwise glorious first 
Crusade. 

I do not stay to describe the several stations, 
shown, under the same roof, in commemoration of 
different passages of our Saviour's passion, or of his 
appearance after the resurrection. These details 
have been abundantly furnished, and are well known. 
I have little to say of the probable authenticity of 
most of them ; — nothing on which persons who 
have never visited Jerusalem are not as well able 
to form an opinion as those who have. 

Those who see reason to believe tliat the broken 
shaft of a pillar, now shown as that to which Jesus 
was bound during the torture of the scourge, was 
miraculously preserved and attested, may stiU see 
it there. Miraculously it must have been preserved 
and revealed, if at all, after the ground on which 
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it stands bad been so often laid waste, and bnried 
under a heap of ruins. In like manner the spot is 
said to be authenticated where, afler the resur- 
rection, he stood before Mary Magdalene. 

From the consideration of these I gladly turn 
without notice, as from frivolous and unworthy 
inventions. Nor can I persuade myself to regard 
with any more trust the place and history of the 
supposed finding of the true cross on which Christ 
sirred, beset, as the evidences of that discovery 
are, with what are at the least great improbabilities, 
and what it is difficult not to suspect of being gross 
frauds.* 

One is naturally led from the site of the passion 
and tomb of Christ to that of the last recorded 

♦ I should not permit myself this phrase, however much 
I might be convinced of the unreasonableness of the evi- 
dences of the discovery, but for the authorized legend, anda- 
cioQS as it appears to me, of the trial made of the compara* 
tive virtues of the crosses found, by applying them succes- 
sively to the body of a sick person, who is said to have 
received no relief when touched by the crosses of the thieves, 
bat to have been instantly cured on the approach of that of 
the Saviour. On the same authority we are also told that 
the Empress Helena having engaged that, if the true cross 
diould he found, she would build and endow a church in com- 
memoration of the finding, — not only the three crosses, but 
also the crown of thorns, the inscription which Pilate wrote, 
and tiie spear which pierced the Saviour's side, were all dis* 
covered and presented to her ! (See Butler's * Lives of the 
Saints,' • Life of St. Helena/) Add to these the belief 
which seems to have been enjoined on hi^h ecclesiastical 
authority— at all events suffered to be entertained, and never, 
as fer as 1 can trace, disavowed or discouraged— that the 
cross of the liedeemer, so found, possessed, among its other 
miraculous qualities, that of affording an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of relicks to the fiiithful (see Veronius, Annal. Eccles., 
A.D. 306, No. 50) ; a prudent provision for continued and 
imlimited imposture. 

D 3 
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miiade wrought at BethaDy, and to the jdaceB 
where those latter days were parsed when " his hour 
was at hand." 

From Gethsemane a eteep footpath leads over 
Mount Olivet. At about halfway up the ascent, 
a low^aquare tower is on ike left, built, as tradition 
tells you, on the very spot where Jesus wept over 
the devoted city. There can be no doubt that it 
was on some part of this path, or within a very 
short distance from it* The city, as you turn 
round to view it,-— the whole circuit of the ancient 
and the modem walls, and all within them, — from 
the broad area of the Temple, up to Zion and the 
Tower of David, and round to Bezetha and the 
northernmost comer of the Valley of the Kedron, — 
every street, — those along which the Saviour pa^ed 
when he went to " preach daily in the Temple," 
those along which he was to be led to the judgement 
and to crucifixion,-— all lies open before you and 
beneath you. 

The first evemngwheni sat on that hill-side, 
the sun was setting behind Jerusalem. 

The outline of high ground at the back was 
strongly marked against the yellow sky. Between 
the horizon and where stood the Terebinth was the 
Vale of Elah, where, of old, before yet the banner 
of the Lord and the Throne of David were reared 
in the stronghold of the Jebusites, the Shepherd 
Boy, destined to be in after days her conqueror and 
King, and from whose line was to be bom the 
Saviour of the World, went forth in the name of 
the God of Israel, with his sling and five small 
pebbles from the brook, to smite the champion of 
the Philistines. Below, the city spread itself down 
to the walls and clifi^ which overhang the Kedron ; 
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— ^JerussJem^ once the chosen and cherished of the 
Most High, and the bride and nursing-mother of 
Prophet Kings, his anointed ;< — Jerusalem, the 
guilty, the denounced, and the desolate. 

The shadows were mounting from Gethsemane, 
the place of the agony, along the walls, and courts, 
and towers of that city, from which, after the long 
day of God's peculiar fiivour, a dark veil of wrath 
has hid his countenance. The domes of Calvary 
and the sepulchre showed gloomily forth upon the 
last lurid gleam of departing light. It was from 
hence, from the Mount of Olives, " over against 
the Temple," that Christ sadly foretold the judge- 
ments that must befell her before that generation 
of lier people should have passed away. 

There is another station, on the very summit of 
the Mount, marked by tradition, and, as I think, 
with every probability of truth, as that from whence, 
in view of his disciples, he ascended into heaven, 
and **a cloud received him out of their sight." 
Yet, so monstrously is it desecrated, not by Pagan 
hate but Christian fanaticism, much more to be 
deplored, that I find it impossible to leave what 
relates to the precincts of Jerusalem, without here 
transgressing the law I have endeavoured to ob- 
serve, that of never speaking of niere feelings 
excited by subjects presented to me. 

Enthusiasm is to be respected, even where it is not 
afaared, as generally giving earnest of deep sincerity. 
Tradition is to be respected, as generally bearing 
good witness on doubtful matters of topography 
and history. But there may be enthusiasm of a 
sort that profanes the object of its reverence, and 
tradition which would disturb our whole system of 
trust in the most important truths. And of such 
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a sort is the spectacle which I have heard, on the 
authority of those who are ready to show it, may 
be seen by any one disposed to enter, for this 
purpose, the Chieipel of the Ascension on this mount. 
Within it is preserved what I was, more than once, 
invited to see, what I have heard described by some 
who have seen it, and what the Yicomte de Cha- 
teaubriand describes as having seen, and, therefore, 
I cannot doubt to be there. A mark is shown in 
the floor in the natural rock, resemblinfs^ that which 
would be impressed by a human foot in chy. 
This, it is pretended, is the print of the foot of our 
Lord as he left the earth. The mark of the other 
foot, it is said, was taken away by the Saracens, 
and placed in the mosque of Omar.* I did not 
enter the chapel. For, on a subject of this sort, I 
can understand but one wish; a strong one; to 
shun such a sight; — ^particularly on ground to 
which recollections and feelings of so different a 
sort so justly belong, but dehced by what I cannot 
but believe to be a profane fiction — offensive I 
should think to all, in proportion to their affection 
to what they feel as truth, — and borrowed from a 
hideous mythology to be engrafted on the stock of 
Christian Revelation.t 

* Chateaubriand, * Itineraire,* vol. ii. p. 47. 

1 1 bave not usied thiB last phrase hastily, or without in 
good tmth believing it to be justified. I impale nothing but 
what I have expressed in words, the blindness of misguided 
seal adopting in remote times and in iffnorance of its tainted 
source, a fiction borrowed from a hideous mythology, and 
applying it as it were in aid of the most sublime and the crown- 
ing miracle of the Christian Revelation. The earliest pagan 
systeBM we know of in the East are full of the imposture of 
pretended foot-marks of fiUse gods. The print of the foot of 
Budha 18 shown by the Hindoos in the Ishind of Ceylou 
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But the tradition which points out the top of 
Mount Olivet as the place of the Ascension, a tra- 
dition admitted to have existed in the third century, 
long before the time of the Empress Helena,* I am 
as far as possible from being able to pronounce, 
as Dr. B^inson does, to be ^^ absolutely fiilse." 
On the contrary, I see the probabilities to be 
strongly in its &vour. He delivers his judgement 
much more clearly than his reasoning in its behalf. 
For he cites only so much from Scripture as would 
fisivour his conclusion, and, even in that citation, 
interpohites a short but\ery important word not to 
be found in the original. Against the probability 
of this having been the place of the Ascension, he 
cites the passage (Luke xxiv. 50, 51) thus; that 
'< Christ led out his disciples as far as to Bethany, 
and there ascended from them into heaven." St. 
Luke does not say that Christ there ascended. 
The adverb o£ place is an interpolation of Dr. Bo* 
binson's. And it is so far from being an unim- 
portant one that it is no less than an assumption of 
the whole fact in question. He adverts, it is true, 
but vaguely and in a note, to tliat other text (Acts 
i. 12) which gives the impression that this miracle 
took place on Mount Olivet. That text says, in 

upon the top of a central mountaiD. Bat this mountain is 
called by the Mohammedans ''Adam's Peak," and they 
believe the impression to have been miraculously left there by 
the &ther of die faoman race, and hold it in high veneration. 
It is probably in imitation of this that the last foot-mark of 
Mabomet also is preserved at Mecca for the worship of the 
Ha4)is. Lamentable that an appeal, like diis, to the groflsest 
materialism, without any -warranty in Scripture, should liave 
found its way among' the' places where were manifested the 
presence and doctrines of Him who taught that ** God is a 
Sjnrit, and to be worshipped in spirit and in truth." 
* Dr Bobinson, * Hblical BesearcheSk' vol. i. p. 375. 
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plain words, that Christ having been ** tajken up," 
and a cloud having ** received him out of their 
sight," •* then returned they " (the disciples) •* unto 
Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet." The 
adverb of time (the word ** then ") Dr. Bobinson 
here omits, as he had before interpolated the adverb 
of place. These are minute inaccuracies ; but the 
citations have each the same tendency in the ar- 
gument, and would, if the Scripture gave the 
passages as Dr. Bobinson cites them, advance his 
view of it in no small degree. 

But there appears to me to be no discrepancy 
whatever in the two narratives. The one .(that in 
the Acts) seems very plainly to fix the place of the 
Ascension on Mount Olivet. The other says that 
he *^ led them out as f^ as to Bethany. And he 
lifted up his hands, and blessed them. And it 
came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted 
from them and carried up into heaven." To re- 
concile these accounts it needs only to be observed 
that Bethany, as well as Bethphage, is repeatedly 
spoken of in Scripture, not as the name of a village 
only, but also as that of a district, adjoining to the 
village, and reaching as far as the Mount of Olives. 
In Xiuke XX. 29, it is said of our Saviour (coming 
firwn Jericho, between which dty and the Mount 
of Olives lay the villages of Bethany and Beth- 
phage), " When he was come nigh to Sethphage ' 
and JBethany^ at the mount called the Mount of 
Olives ;" whereby it appears that a part, at least, 
of the districts called by the name of those villages 
lay even between Jerusalem and the mount. And, 
in Mark xi. 1, it is said of the same journey, " And 
when they came nigh to Jerusalem, unto Beth- 
phage and Bethany, at the Mount of Olives*' a 
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phrase whereby it appears that certain parts of the 
Mount of Olives were within the dbtricts known 
by these names. This, then, surely reconciles the 
two passages, and leaves the place of the Ascension 
there, agreeably to the tradition cited by Eusebius 
('Demonstr. Evang.,' vi. 18). Eusebius surely 
could have had no interest or motive for mis-stating 
what must have been transmitted to him through 
hardly more than two generations of men from 
those who had been eye-witnesses of the great event 
which we are warranted by Scripture in believing 
to have taken place on this hill. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Bethany— Tomb of Lazarus — Return to Jerusalem — Monut 
of Offence — Mount of Evil Counsel — Tombs called those 
of the Prophets— Tombs in the Valley of Jehoshaphat— 
Siloam— Wailing-place of the Jews — Mosques of Omar 
and Aksa— Temple Area — Cave of Jeremiah— Tombs 
called those of the Kings. 

The village of Bethany, lying on the other side 
of the Mount of Olives from Jerusalem, and 
distant from the city about fifteen furlongs, (John 
xi. 18,) answered well and thoroughly in its ap- 
pearance tlie expectations which my mind had 
formed of it. A pathway leads down a gentle 
open slope to the east, after passing over the sum- 
mit of the Mount of Olives, for about a mile, to the 
place whither Jesus was wont to resort, and where 
dwelt the friends whom he loved. 

As you stand on this brow, looking eastward, 
the whole country, down to Jericho, and to where 
once stood the five cities of the plain, even to the 
mountains of Moab, full five-and -thirty miles off, 
lies open before you. Along the furthest plain, • 

: and near the foot of the mountains, you may, on a 
clear and sunny day like that on which I stood 
here, see a narrow winding line, as of silver thread, 

- which loses itself in a bright broad sheet of daz- 
zling sea to the south-east. That plain is the plain 

'^f Gilgal, and " of the valley of Jericho, the city 
of palm-trees, unto Zoar." That narrow winding 
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thread of silver is tlie Jordan, and the sea is the 
"sea of a great judgement," the " sea of the plain, 
even the salt sea, under Ashdoth Pisgali." 

Descending hence about half a mile, you enter 
an open grove of olives, evergreen oaks, and karub 
trees, fi-om whence the village of Bethany appears 
on your right, upon the side of a low bank, rising 
from a narrow valley beneath. Bethany, pic- 
turesque at a distance, In its peaceful solitude, is, 
however, but a wretched village of some thirty or 
forty roofless cabins. These are inhabited, for the 
most part, by a colony of poor Arabs, who pasture 
a few sheep among its olive gardens, belonging 
to persons living ^in Jerusalem, whose trees and 
fruit also they guard. Upon this employ they 
subsist, and upon occasional contributions from 
their wandering brethren of the tribes, to whom 
most df the families are in relationship, and 
to whom they afford an occasional asylum and 
a home.* 

* Of the Bedouins of the Hill country, unlike thofie of the 
desert, each tribe occupies a separate tract or country ; a uride 
one ; but within whose limits its tents are pitched, surrounded 
by its flocks and herds. The pastoral habits of these men in 
no wise interfere with their other vocation, that of levying 
tribute on wayfarers ; in the which the more or less gentle- 
ness of die process depends entirely on whether the stranger 
comes to them alone, and without show of forcible intrusion, 
or attended by any appearance of armed escort. In the. 
former case he is generally received with courtesy by them, 
and rarely any further demand made upon him than for a 
certain sum, at a rate conventionally understood on such 
occasions, and which he may ascertain before his journey is 
begun ; the payment of which gives him safe conduct to the 
limits of their Iwiliwick. In the latter case an attack is 
almost inevitable ; and generally by ambush, the blow taking 
precedence of the word. It is but within the last two years 
that these tribes have returned to their ancient habits. Be- 
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What is shown as the tomb of Lazarus, by 
the roadside as you enter the villi^ of Bethany, 
I am of opinion with Mr. Carne, and for the 
reasons which he assigns, may well be believed 
to be really the place where was performed the 
last great recorded miracle of Christ before he was 
betrayed. 

The entrance to the tomb, which is through 
a low square doorway formed of large hewn stones, 
appears to be of a much later date. A [flight of 
twenty-six steep and narrow stairs leads down into 
a dark vaulted chamber, cut into the natural rock, 
and having all the character of an ancient Jewish 
burying-place. This is lai^ enough to contain 
three or four bodies, and was probably a place of 
£imily sepulture. I'he bank above is surmounted 
by a small open "Wely, of very plain Saracenick 
workmanship, raised by the Musulmans in honour 
of Lazarus, who is held in veneration by them as a 
saint. The village of Bethany is called, after his 
name, Lazarieh.* 

fore the powerless goyemment of the Sultan was sabstitated 
in these pashalicks, for the strong and effective authority of 
Mohammed All, an impression m ink of his si^et on the 
traveller's passport was an available and nnf&ling pro- 
tection. 

* This word (which is mistakenly spelt by Dr. Robinson, 
vol. i. p. 379, El Azarieh), when uttered slowly by the Arab 
inhabitants of the village very [plainly shows itself to be a 
feminine adjective, fonned from the name of Lazarus, and 
signifying, as all names of places so terminating do, the place 
belonging to the thing or person whose name is expressed in 
the former syllables; as in Matarieh, Esbekieh, &c. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, having received the impression fhom 
Dr. Robinson's book that Sie name given to mis place was 
Azaneh, suggested, with great appearance of probability, that 
the Saracens here may have fUlen into the same error as in 
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Besides the local tradition, (which is probably 
firom very remote time, certainly older than that 
of Eusebius,) there are other things that mainly 
strengthen the case in behalf of the identity of this 
tomb. It is the only one in or near the village 
which bears that character of high antiquity, and 
it answers in every respect the description given in 
the text^ which says of it, as distinguishing its ap« 
pearance from that of the other sepulchres there- 
abouts, '^ It was a cave, and a stone lay upon it/' 
On the whole, I think that Mr. Fisk, prebendary 
of Lichfield, in his admirable volume, in which he 
leans to the same opinion, underrates the probability,, 
in saying that he has " no satisfactory grounds oil 
which to doubt the actual identity of this tomb." 
(« Pastor's Memorial,' p. 278.) 

There is another and a wider road between 
Jerusalem and Bethany than the path directly 
over, the Mount of Olives. It is the main 
road from the city over the hills towards Jeri- 
cho. It leads to the south-east of the village of 
Siloam, passing by what must have been the site 
of Bethphage, and leaving farther to the south the 
small mount known by the name of the Mount of 
GflTence as that on which Solomon, when he " turned 
away after false gods," built " an high place for 
Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, in the hill 
that is before Jerusalem; and for Molech, the 

the word " Iskander," where they evidently mistake the first 
pliable of Alexander's name fbr the article El, as if it were 
£1 Iskander. But I have no doubt, having often heard the 
name of this village pronounced slowly and distinctlvby the 
people here, that the name is Lazarieh ; and therefore that 
die difficulty does not exist to which Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
applied this very ingenious solution. 
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through the narrow descent of what must have 
^rigioally been a natural cave on the side of the 
mU. These are known by the name of the Tombs 
»f the Prophets. Why so called, or to which of 
he prophets |the name refers, I have not been 
Mb to ascertain. Of the prophets generally so 
^gnated in Scripture, — to such as were buried 
«tt Jerusalem, or, as being also kings, were buried 
itian its walls, special places of interment are 
signed. Many other of the inspired prophets, 
e are told by Scripture, were buried far away 
m the Holy City and from Judaea. 
I am inclined to believe that, in this instance, 
»c .word " Prophets " may very probably have 
^used in its ancient and etymological sense 
'/^Preachers," (as in 1 Corinth, xiv. passim; 
Pftter xi. 1, 2,) and may have had reference to 
«* of the expositors of the Jewish law, and mi- 
•Jjers of the Sanhedrim, as belonged to the 
Celine of the Prophets or Teachers." Of 
Jch was " Huldah the prophetess," who, we are 
M in 2 Kings xxii. 14, and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 22, 
'^awelt at Jerusalem in the School of the 
rophets." To that school or college this place 
** ®fPuUure may have been attached. 
There are some peculiarities, liowever, in the 
tructure of , these remains, which might lead to 
I different supposition, suggested to me by my 
Jnend the Rev. Mr. Veitch, with whom I visited 
"em, and to whom I am obliged for some sub- 
^^H^ient communications relating to them. It is 
I veiy remarkable range of sepulchres, and seldom 
^'Jitered by travellers, though easy enough of 
<'^cess, and well deserving observation and re- 
search • much' more than I was able to bestow 
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upon it It is very slightly mentioned by Pococke 
as being '^ very large, having many cells to 
deposit bodies in/* " The further end of them,'* 
«ays he, '^ they call the Labyrinth, which extends 
a great way. I could not find the end of it 
This part seems to have been a quarry." (* De- 
scription of the East/ vol. ii. 29, fol.) Mr. Veitch 
and I were more fortunate, although our re- 
searches were but imperfect. 




The Tombs of the Fkophets. 

I have subjoined a ground-plan of these sepul- 
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clues as fiur as, I believe, they are capable of beiag 
explored. After a descent of about 30 feet from 
A, you find yourself in a small haJl B, open at the 
top to the light. Prom thence a narrower gallery 
of about 40 feet long (the latter part of which is 
so low as to oblige you to creep on your l^nds 
and knees) leads you to where two passages diverge 
at C ; one to the south-east, the other due south. 

Pursuing the former for some 30 feet to D, 
you arrive at where they are again united, by what 
IS now but a small hole nearly choked up, the other 
passage, which goes south-west, having led through 
three halls, of which I will presently speak. You 
now enter a much wider gallery, still in a south- 
easterly course, till at about 15 feet further it is 
crossed, at right angles at E, by one equally wide, 
passing into a great circular hall to the right, of 
about 24 feet in diameter. 

Parallel to the southern semi-circumference of 
the hall run two wide galleries, the further one of 
which has a range of niches marked F in the dia* 
gram, about 2 feet 6 inches in height, 6 feet 2 
inches long, and 2 feet 3 inches in width, arched 
at the entrances. The interiour walls of all the 
larger passages have been stuccoed with great care, 
and, from the external appearance of many of the 
niches,' it seems as if they had originally been all 
stuccoed over so as to conceal the entrances. At 
6 is a narrow entrance at a height of about 6 feet 
from the floor, into a'small square chamber, called, 
but evidently from fancy only, without the least 
authority, the sepulchre of Haggai. 

Iteturning, however, to the point from whence 
the two passages first diverged, at C, the one which 
leads due south brings you^ at once into a square 
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chamber, with four niches, which are either un- 
finished, or were not intended to serv^e as tombs. 
They are mucb too short for the reception of 
bodies. From thence you enter a triangular hall, 
H, without tombs ; and close adjoining to it is a 
small circular space, I, communicating, by the hole 
now nearly filled up, with a large passage at D. 

The circular hall rises in a conical shape like a 
furnace. The aperture in the roof of it is now 
blocked from the open air above by a large stone. 
The very remarkable furnace-like structure of the 
hall, diverging to the southward from the entrance 
to the tombs, has given rise, in the mind of Mr. 
Yeitch, to an ingenious question concerning its 
possibly having reference to the rites of Baal. We 
read of "joinirg themselves to Baal Peor," and 
" eating the offering of the dead ;" and liere is what 
has every appearance of a subterraneous furnace, 
close to the sepulchres of the dead. 

No inscription, no tracery of any sort has 'yet 
been found in any of these galleries or chambers, 
by which any probable opinion can be formed as to 
either the intent or date of their construction. They 
are, however, well worth minute examination. 

To the south-west of the descent from hence, and 
on the verge of the valley of Jehoshaphat, are what 
are shown as the tombs of Absalom, Jehoshaphat, 
and Zachariah. Tliese structures are apparently 
of a time not more ancient than that of the Roman, 
and probably of the Lower Empire, of which they 
have all the character. Whether or not originally 
intended to commemorate the persons whose names 
they now bear, it is very improbable that they 
cover the place in which the bodies of those persons 
he. At all events that of Absalom. Absalom was 
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cast into a pit at Beersbeba, near to where he wasi 
slain, and stones were heaped in infamy upon him. 
(2 Sam. xviii. 17.) Nor are there any grounds for 
the belief that, though the father humbled himselif 
in natural sorrow for the death of the rebellious son, 
the corpse of the rebel was brought from its dis- 
honoured grave to be buried among the princes of 
Judah, or where the monuments of her princes and 
honourable men in after times should be reared by 
his side.* But these sepulchres have been too 
often described, and are of too little beauty or 
interest, to justify any lengthened notice. They are 
cumbrous, without size or dignity, and what were 
intended for decorations are of the worst taste and 
execution. 

Built upon the western slope of the Mount of 
Offence, and clinging to its crags, is the village of. 
Siloam (Silouan). A little beyond is the pool, fed 
by the fountain of the same name which rises on 
the opposite side of the valley ; " Siloa's Fount,. 
fliat flowed fest by the Oracle of God." 

Only one pool or one fountain of Siloam is 
mentioned in the New Testament, though Josephus 
and Eusebius describe the two, and under the same 
names, as shown even at this day. Wherefore it is 
left in doubt which of them was made the instru- 
ment of Christ's miracle, when the man who had 
been blind from his birth was eimoined to wash the 
clay from his eyes, and saw. llie fountain on the 

• The kiDgly column reared by Absalom himself in " the 
King's Dale,^ to his own honour (2 Sam. xviii. 18) does not 
appear to have been designed by him as a sepolchral monu- 
ment ; nor was he buried there ; nor has the building in questioa 
the character of the architecture of those days or of several 
centories after. 

VOL. II. B 
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slope of Zion, towards the esst ancl towards the 
talley, appears as if it had always been the more 
important of the two, as being received in a large 
lind deep arched basin hewn in the bosom of the 
rock, and approached by a broad flight of many 
steps. Tradition, however, points to the other 
reservoir in the village, on the side of the Mount 
of Olives, as the pool of the miracle. 

I cannot leave this quarter of the city without 
notice of what, next after the places I have men* 
tioned, I feel to be, on many accounts, the most 
interesting within its walls,*— the wailing-plaoe, as 
it is called, of the Jews. It is hard by the south* 
em part of the temple area, that part of it on which 
stands the smaller of the two mosques, the mosque 
of Aksa, covering what is supposed to have been 
the site of the Holy of Holies. Soon after the re« 
admission of the Jews, who had been expelled by 
Hadrian in punishment of their second revolt, they 
obtained leave to weep here over their deserted 
sanctuaries, their fiillen city, and proscribed nation ;-^ 
buying from the Boman soldiers the privil^pe of 
moistening with their tears the ground where their 
Others had bought the bloodshedding of the Lord. 
*^ £t ut ruinam suse eis flere liceat civitatis, pretio 
redimunt. Ut qui quondam emerunt sanguinem 
Christi emant lachrymas suas."^ (Hieron. in Ze« 
phan. i. 15.) 

But I shall have occasion hereafter to speak of 
the condition of the Jews in Palestine. I am speak* 
Ing now only of their wailing-place. Their posture 
of abject sorrow, — their appearance, — of all ages 

* ** And they boaght with a price the permittlon to weep 
wr the ruin of their city. As those who formerly boocht 
the blood of Christ, they buy their tean." 
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asd of either sex, in the distinctive and hisl<Mrical 
garb of their people, (they are no more a nation 
now, but a people still,) — the low and peculiarly 
plaintive tones in which their voices blend,— young 
men, and elders, and '^daughters of Jerusalem 
weeping for themselves and for their children,'* 
clinging, as it were, to the rent skirts of their city's 
ancient glory, and praying the God of their fathers 
again to ^^ turn his face toward the neglected vine 
which he fostered with exceeding care,"— all this 
forcibly and pathetically recalls, along with the 
words of prophecy so sadly verified, those yet un« 
fulfilled, which ^* cry unto her that her war&re 
is accomplished and her iniquity is pardoned." 
(Isaiah xL 2.) 

. From the opposite side of the great temple area, 
from tlie top of the governor's house, overlooking 
what was the site of the fortress Antonia, and 
built not improbably on the very ground where 
was the Prsetorium of Pilate, you command a near 
and entire view of the two mosques, the great 
mosque of Omar III., called £s Schereiff, the 
Sacred, (or the Haggiar Sacrat, as having been 
built over the blessed stone left suspended by Ma* 
homet when he took flight to Mecca,) and the 
lesser mosque of Aksa, near the southern angle of 
the city wall. The first mentioned of these two 
is of imposing appearance. The massive dignity 
of the whole building is, I think, in no respect im- 
paired by the lightness of the architectural details^ 
nor by the splendour and variety of colouring. 

Whether it belong to mere associations of climate 
and history I know not, for many of these associ- 
ations in our minds are neither to be traced nor 
defined, but the cypress-tree appears to me to har- 

£3 
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monize wondTOusly ^th the outlines and colours 
of Asiatick architecture. Just as the stone-pine 
does with the Grecian or Palladian. Surely if the 
overshadowing canopy of the pine be more in 
accordance with the deep projecting portico or 
peristyle, the graceful spirals of the cypress are not 
less so with the Saracenick minarets and cupolas, 
the slender shafts and wavy-pointed arches. The 
tall dark cypresses shooting up against the varie- 
gated tiles and marbles of the mosque of Omar 
from the green beds that surround the spacious 
pavement on which it stands, their thin lines here 
and there united by an undergrowth of round*^ 
topped orange-trees, or broken by small flanking 
shrines and low perforated terrace-walls, give an 
effect of neatness and splendour combined, in 
striking contrast with the air of sordid desolation 
which pervades the narrow rugged alleys of the 
town through which you approach this scene. 

Christians as well as Jews are strictly forbidden 
to approach the area. And, if picturesque impres* 
sion were your only object, you, perhaps, might 
not desire to do so. Much of the illusion might be 
lost on entering it. Yet there is much within this 
area, particularly within the precincts of the lesser 
mosque of Aksa, which one might well wish to see. 
The accounts given by Dr. Bichardson, who visited 
these places in 1818, and by Messrs. Catherwoody 
Bonomi, and Arundale, who were also permitted, 
in 1833, under special licence from the Pasha, to 
enter, restricted as even their researches were^ 
excite a longing desire for the opportunity which 
some future travellers may enjoy to thoroughly ex- 
plore the vaults beneath ; coeeval, as no doubt they 
are, with the Temple, if not as built by Solomon, 
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at least as Testored by Zerubbabel under the decree 
of Cyrus after the Babylonish Captivity. . 

To speculate now upon what such a scrutiny 
might disclose, throwing light upon particulars yet 
unknown concerning the church history of the 
Jews during the times that immediately preceded 
the final destruction of their nation by the Romans,, 
would be an idle pursuit : because without guide or 
clue. This, at least, appears, that these vaults 
communicate with the sur&ce on which stood the 
place of Presentation ; probably with the Holy of 
Holies, which none but the high-priest was allowed 
to enter. Certain that all access to them has been, 
sealed wiUi jealous care since the beginning of the 
Saracen rule, and never with more jealousy than 
since the old Turkish sway in Jerusalem has been 
substituted for the more liberal system which was 
gradually, but surely, advancing under Mohammed 
Ali. Certain that all trace of the Ark of the 
Covenant is lost in Scripture history since soon 
afler it was brought back from out of the hands 
of the Assyrian conquerors, and tliat there is no 
account of its having been seen when Pompey 
entered the sanctuary. It is not improbable that it 
may have been deposited in the concealment and 
custody of these very vaults. And, whenever the 
time shall come at which the feebleness of the 
Turkic government shall surrender up to the 
advancing spirit of international communion those 
barbarous jealousies which were fast subsiding 
under the enlightened policy of the Egyptian 
Pasha, when those barriers which still impede his- 
torical as well as other inquiry in this land shall 
be removed, whether or no free access to these an* 
cient subterranean remains shall then bring any 
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unexpected or important subject of Biblical re« 
search to light, they will, without doubt, be the 
most interesting of all the places as yet unexplored 
at Jerusalem. 

I will not pause upon a description of the Via 
Dolorosa, the street along which you are* told that 
our Saviour was led from the judgement hall to 
Calvary. Not that I have any doubt that it must 
have been in this direction that he passed, bearing 
his cross ; but because, after the repeated and utter 
devastations of this city, not only the buildings 
which now form this way, but the ground itsdf 
over which it passes, must be utterly changed in 
appearance and in sliape, and because, thus changed, 
the street is crowded with &nciful records which 
cannot be true;— the modem arch of the Ecce 
Homo, — the wall by the side of which Christ sank 
under the burthen of his cross,-— or the spot where 
he turned to the weeping daughters of Jerusalem ; 
—one leaves these with a natural distaste to any 
further pursuit of such a subject. 

The Golden Gate, a building evidently of a date 
long subsequent, which stands about midway of tlie 
wall that bounds the area of the mosque of Omar 
to the east, is shown' as that through which our 
Saviour was brought from Getlisemane to the 
judgement hall. Here, probably, was the ancioit 
gate so called ; and probably, also, it was by this 
gate he entered ; for it would have been the nearest 
road^ by the fortress of Antonia, to the house of 
Pilate. It is now closed with masonry, periiaps 
under the influence of a legendary superstition, 
which still subsists among the Moslems, that it is 
by this way that if the Christians enter they will 
again become masters of the city. 
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At a sliort distance to the southward of this gate 
are some of the largest of those stones which formed 
the ancient wall^ and of which ^^ one of the dis- 
ciples " said to our Lord, '* Master, see what manner 
of stones, and what buildings are here. And Jesus, 
answering, said unto him, Seest thou these great 
buildings ? there shall not be left one stone upon 
another that shall not be thrown down."* Dug 
up to the foundations by Titos, the walls of the 
temple area are now composed, for the most part, 
of the ancient stones. Some of those of which I 
have spoken, — and which, from their form, are 
evidently of the Jewish times, — to the south of the 
Golden Gate, and in the second tier from the 
ground, are more than twenty-five feet long ; but 
now disposed in the wall after a manner which 
shows that the whole has been rebuilt; not one 
retaining the position for which it was first hewn 
and where in the first building it was laid. The 
prophecy has been completed to the very letter. 

It was from the northern side, right against the 
t>amascus Gate, that the city was taken by Titus. 
Issuing forth by this gate, the outer^ face of which, 
a fine specimen of the massive style of Saracenick 
architecture, was the work of Suleyman the Mag- 
nificent, you leave on your right hand the remains 
of a deep pool, part of which still retains its ancient 
coating of stucco ; — and, directly in front, but to 
the right of the Damascus road, is the cavern of 
Jeremiah. Here, according to tradition, the pro- 
phet dwelt, and hence looked upon the town and 
nation whose ruin he so sadly foretold. 

Wrought in the rock over against the gate, this 
cave is accessible by only a narrow path ou its side. 
* Mark xiiL 1 
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During the reign of the Crusaders and their suc- 
cessors in Jerusalem, it was the abode of successive 
hermits. Held jsacred, from that time, by the 
Moslems, it was used by them as a place of worship 
and prayer, (a college of dervishes, says Maundrell,) 
and closed against the approach of strangers, till 
within the last few years, when the barrier was 
removed. 

Further, about half a mile to the. north,, are 
those splendid remains known by the name of the 
Tombs of the Kings of Israel. The whole range 
of sepulchres is either directly underground, or cut 
in the rocky bank £irthest from the city, and facing 
it. Some of the latter have traces remaining of 
elaborate workmanship ; but rather in the taste, of 
the Boman than of the ancient Jewish workman- 
ship. Whether or not originally places of sepul- 
ture for some of the early kings, the more im- 
portant of these are clearly of a much later date. 
And the conclusion at which all modern topo- 
graphers have arrived, and which many of the 
earlier admitted as the probable one, appears to be 
placed now almost beyond question ;. namely, that 
the larger and more florid remains are the ruins of 
the great sepulchre of Queen Helena, the wife of 
Adiabene, and that here stood the pyramidal monu* 
ment raised by her, and described by Josephus. 
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Modem Jerusalem — Its Police-7-Excursion to Jericho — ^An 
Engagement— and Defeat — Jusuf Abounshee — ^A Night at 
.Jericho — ^The Jordan— Dead Sea— A Dinner Party with 
' Bedouins— Return to Jerusalem. 

Tfis modern parts of what is now the outer wall 
of Jerusalem — ^I mean what were built by the 
KJaliphs and Sultans from Omar to Suleyman, and 
hy Saladin in 1190*^have a rampart on the inner 
dde, like that which probably in the .remotest 
Mmes went, as it now does, all round the city. 
The View £rom every part of this rampart is £ne, 
whether looking down upon the lower town, or 
against the face of Bezetha, or Zion, 

Jerusalem, thus seen, or from any of the heights 
aaround, is rendered picturesque beyond any other 
£astern town I have seen, by the number of its 
small white cupolas; most of the houses having 
one such, many two, and some three or four. 
These are so c(mstructed in order to relieve the 
beams of the roof, to oeconom^e timber, and give 
light and air. The streets, though they are narrow, 
and so steep and rugged as- to be, some of them, 
absolutely dangerous for mounted passengers, and 
more generally out out of the natural rock than 
paved, are, for the most part, clean. The shops in 
the different bazaars are well furnished, and be- 
speak a busy trade. These are principally in the 
oecupation of Mohammedans, and of Armenian 

£ 3 
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Christians. The latter are the more numerous 
class of tradesmen ; they are the best artizans, and 
conduct all the higher business of commerce. Ac* 
cording to tiie best accounts I have been able to 
obtain, I believe the six sects of Christians — 
Greeks, Roman Cathollcks, Armenians, Copts, 
Nestorians, and Maronites, to form a population 
of about four thousand ; the Jews about as nian j ; 
and the Mohammedans some twelve thousand. 

At the approach of Holy Week and Easter, 
there is a t^mpoiur^ influx of pilgrims, which 
generally almost doubles the Christian population. 
The Jews, partly from their long-established usage 
of living separate from all other sects, and partly 
from the desire — ^not unnatural under the present 
system of Turkish law and police— of concealinn^ 
their property whenever their industry has enabled 
them to accumulate any, open no stalls or work* 
shops, but labour in the privacy of their own 
dingy and secluded houses, and bring their manu-^ 
fitctures and other goods to customers for sale. 
. It is a singular spectacle to witness — that of the 
number and variety of separate religions and sects 
all having their institutions and places of ceremo- 
nial and worship close to each other ; Jews, Mo* 
hammedans, and Christians — the latter divided 
into sects and factions more jealous of each other 
^han those who differ even in the objects of their 
worship, and all alike esteeming the city holy^ 
both by prescription and by miracle, each deeming 
it hallowed by a revelation denoting his £iith as 
that which has received from the Most High the 
assurance of his peculiar fovoun 

A few words concerning the police of Jerusa- 
lem, if any system can be so called which, giving 
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no security against depredation or outrage of any 
sort, on the contrary lets loose upon the city and 
its outskirts an armed gah?, under the name of a 
municipal guard, who are in truth the most lawless 
and dangerous part of the population. Since the 
political arrangements of 1840, the whole of Pbles* 
tine and Syria has been forced back from its con* 
ditiOQ of gradual and not tardy improvement into 
one under which all ancient prejudices and corrup* 
tions are restored by state authority; the rights, 
interests, and persons of Europeans deprived of 
protection, and their commerce consequently im- 
peded. Thus Jerusalem, with the country round, 
has become unsafe as an abode for foreigners, and 
ungovernable by its masters — a condition of dis- 
quiet comparable only to what we read of Paris 
under the commission de la SHret^ Publique, 

The appointed guardians of the publick peace 
are a garrison of undisciplined, ill-paid, and un- 
eontrouled miscreants, Albanian Moslems or apos- 
tate Christians, known by the common name of 
Amaouts, which does not truly belong to one 
half of them. They reel along the streets in bands, 
by day and night, drunk, and with girdles full of 
knives and loaded pistols, committing all sorts of 
excesses, unprovoked by the sufferers, unpunished 
and unrepressed. 

Whilst I was at Jerusalem, one of our party 
was sketching on the Mount of Olives. Some of 
the Arnaout police were on the opposite wall of 
the city, one of whom sent a musket-shot at him, 
that whistled over his head \ which, when he com- 
plained of it, he was told, for consolation, had in 
all probability not been fired in anger, or from any 
motive of personal ill-will, but in consequence 
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only of his having offered to the Amaout a tempt- 
ation too strong for an ambitious marksman to 
resist ; and that his best mode in future was to. be 
provided always on such occasions with a good 
double g^n, which might prevent any like experi- 
ment from being made, or return it witli two sliots 
£[>r one. 

Not much above three years ago, one of the first 
fruits of the restoration of wl^t was called the 
lawful authority of the Porte in the East was this* 
— ^A gentleman officially connected with one of the 
Christian governments of Europe was walking, with 
his niece, in the open street. They were met by a 
band of these drunken Amaouts, one of whom 
having offered some outrage to the girl, and being 
struck by the uncle, drew a loaded pistol and 
instantly shot — not him who had stepped in to 
protect the girl from brutal insult, but the poor 
girl against whom the insult had been directed. 
The uncle bore his dying niece to his house. He 
applied to the Turkish authorities to prevait, by 
punishing the murderer, a like calamity being 
inflicted on other victims. He was told, with many 
expressions of regret, that his testimony to the fiict 
could not be judicially taken ; that the religion of 
Mahomet was the law of the Mohammedan courts, 
and that, conformably with it, no oath of a Christian 
or Jew could be taken against a true believer. In 
vain was other evidence sought. Mohammedans 
had seen the murder, but not one of them could be 
brought to give true evidence in the case, and the 
crime has to this day been followed by no l^al 
consequences. Only this was done : the Arnaout 
was removed by the arbitrary order of the Governor, 
who was convinced in his own private judgement 
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that the accusation was true« Aecoidingly you are 
always advised to take with you a Cavafih, or some 
other Musulman, not as a gnard^ but as a witness 
to any dispute which may occur. Even this is a 
very imperfect security ; for, in such a case, it is 
very unlikely that your Musulman will tell the truth 
to convict a co-religionist ; but perchance his pre- 
seace may act upon the fiars, however groundless, 
of some ruffian who might otherwise assail you. 

I believe this state of things — the powerless 
cimdition of the government and the insecurity of 
all r%hts— to be almost daily becoming more and 
more grievous ; and that of all foreigners residing 
in Jerusalem since Great Britain took so decisive 
a part in the settlement of Syrian affairs, the English 
have the greatest cause to complain ; and this, not 
in consequence of any want of enei^ or proper 
spirit in that very deserving public officer, Mr. 
Young, our Consul, but of the special disregard in 
which the British name is held by the Turkish 
authorities there since our restoration of them. 

It is not so with the French ; although the year 
before last a serious dispute arose out of their 
Consul having raised the French flag upon his 
house-top on the day of a national festival — a thing 
absolutely forbidden by the law. But the dis- 
agreement is adjusted, and the same Consul con- 
tinues, it is said, to procure for French interests a 
more attentive consideration than those of any other 
European nation can obtain. 

The Pasha of Jerusalem, however, is hardly able 
to carry any publick measure or order of his own 
into effect. It is but a few months ago, as I am 
informed from authority I can trust, that Abou 
Gosh, a powerful sheik and robber, who has long 
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beld the country between Bamlah and Jerusalem, 
waylaid the Pashas of Jaf& and Lydda, and struck 
off their heads. The Pasha of Jerusalem was unable 
to punish this outrage. The whole district became 
so disturbed that he was hln to warn all within the 
city not to stir beyond its walls ; and a body of 
the Sultan's troops, whom he sent for to strengthen 
his hands, were obliged to sue to Abou Gosh for 
leave to march through his lines. 

Our next object was an excursion to Jericho, to 
the plain of the Jordan, and the Dead Sea. The 
party consisted of the two Mr. Pollens, Major 
Grote and myself, and four other English gen- 
tlemen — Mr. Child, Mr. Penrice, Mr. Beamish, 
and Mr. Yialls, who joined us. At the bouse of 
Mr. Young we bargained with a sheik named Ab* 
dallah for safe conduct. He had before made the 
journey with several travellers, and had been re- 
commended to us as head of a tribe occupying 
the whole country as &r as the Jordan, and as 
being therefore able to ensure us a passage thither 
and back without molestation. 

Our bargain was for an escort of sixteen armed 
men, who should attend us, some on horseback and 
the rest on foot, for the two days during which we 
should be absent from Jerusalem. For these our 
party were to pay, including the backsheish to the 
sheik, the sum of eight hundred piastres — one 
hundred piastres, or about £l, each. 

Having also hired horses for ourselves, and 
servants, and tents, we set out on our expedition. 
We were joined by two pilgrims, a Greek and an 
Armenian, who wished to take advantage of our 
escort. Soon after daybreak of the 8th of March, 
foisumg forth by St. Stephen's Gate, and crossing 
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tbe valley of the Kedron, ure took the great road 
which l^s round the south side of the Mount of 
Olives, through Bethany. The whole distance to 
Jericho is nearly thirty miles, though, geo- 
graphically, not more than three or four and 
twenty ; for the road is circuitous, and lies for the 
most part through a frequent succession of deep 
valleys and steep ascents. 

At about a couple of miles from Bethany b^ina 
a rapid descent of about a mile into a long narrow 
plain, which turns to the left. At the entrance of 
it, to the right, is a fine spring which gushes out 
from a kind of porch of hewn stone. This is called 
by the Bedouins the Fountain of the Apostles, from 
a tradition that they were wont to resort thithev 
with our Saviour. 

For about eight or nine miles further the way i» 
tolerably good, winding here and there through 
dales thinly cultivated, and barren hills of not very 
rugged road, until two ways branch off, that to the 
right leading towards Mar Saba and the country 
of Edom, and that to the left towards Jericho. 

Here arose a discussion with Abdallah, the 
captain of our guard, who now professed to us to 
have understood our intention to be to go to Mar 
Saba. And a suspicion suggested itself to our 
minds, which afterwards proved well founded, that 
he had deceived Mr. Young, and through a de- 
ception practised on him had misled us into the 
belief of his having the means of providing safe 
conduct for us to' the plain of the Jordan. Another 
and more powerful tribe had resumed the command 
in that country, which Abdallah had held only since 
the others had been driven from it by Ibrahim 
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Pasha, in 1834, and to irhich they had now 
returned. This, however, he had not explained to us, 
as it would have lost him the benefit of his bargain ; 
and he now endeavoured to persuade us to c^mge- 
our intention, and proceed with him to Mar Saba. 
This, of course, we refused, and were left to be 
confirmed afterwards in the notion we had formed 
of why he was reluctant to pursue the way with 
us to Jericho. 

At two or three miles further, after mounting 
and descending some rough and steep mountain 
passes, we came upon a range of wild hills much 
less abrupt, with wide plains between, in which 
were large troops of camels and flocks of sheep. 
At the distance of about a mile in front was a 
large encamp;nent, consisting not of tents, but 
long black awnings, such as the Bedouin shepherds 
use in all the pasture-country of this part of the 
East. As we approached them, we saw a very 
veiierable-looking personage with a long white 
beard, sitting on a bank by the road-side, sar<> 
rounded by a company of younger men, who 
seemed to be better armed than men usually are 
who^make pasturage their sole occupation.' Theii* 
horses, good-looking Arabs, were picketed neai' 
them. 

As we passed, we observed that our sheik ap- 
proached this ancient personage with a much 
more humble inclination of the head and laying of 
the hand upon the breast than is usual from a 
Bedouin in command of an escort of sixteen meir 
with matchlocks and spears, and other warlike 
apparatus, such as our guards were provided with. 
The ancient gentleman did not return the salute, 
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oor did he appear at all incliaed to enter into the 
disGussioa which our sheik on his part appeared to 
solicit. 

We had not proceeded above two or three 
hundred yards further before we were met by 
another small party of men on foot, with musquets, 
who seemed disposed to dispute the road with ua» 
The time was plainly come for our military to 
act; they accordingly formed line, and such as 
had their matches' alight— -which were not all — ^le- 
velled their matchlocks to command a passage* 
But the war instantly assumed a new aspect ; the 
whole hill-side, for about half a mile to the left, 
became peopled and in arms. It seemed as if 
every rock and bush had been garrisoned : and a 
host came running towards us, some two hundred, 
who soon b^an to cover their advance under a 
shower of stones from the hand and from slings* 
19'ot a shot was fired, fortunately for us, on either 
side; but a flank movement commenced on our 
side to the right, a rapid and not very orderly 
one* Abdallah set off at full gallop ; such of hia 
men as were on horseback making it a contest of 
speed, and those on foot following at their best 
and quickest pace* 

For a short time we fiincied the intention of our 
chief had been to take up a position on a hill in 
the rear, and there that we should maintain our- 
selves, or at least treat on honourable and be- 
coming terms. But not a bit of it ; — ^it soon be- 
oame clear ^at there was no such view. All 
sense of dignity and self-respect was abandoned by 
our chief and his followers; the rout was 
complete; the stones flew about us and past us, 
fiercely, and with very disagreeable force, from 
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the dings. All vociferation, to halt and rally waa 
ks to the winds. As Major Grote's Belgian aervant 
afterwards said, << Notre morale ^toit perdue.'* 
Our heroes were deaf to exhortation^ and scattered 
themselves over the hills, making a large circuit, 
but manifestly with the determination to set their 
ftoes again towards Jerusalem. 

Some two or three of our companions, of the 
European part of our profligated army, together 
with our tents and our bi^^gage,' had renuuned in 
the hands of the hostile tribe. One only prudent 
course was open for such of us as were with our 
routed and flying guards — to turn back, seek our 
friends, and capitulate with the enemy* We did 
so; we rode straight back among them; it suc- 
ceeded. They were " thieves of mercy : " they 
received us with eveiy demonstration of kindness, 
as they had before received our friends, whom we 
found with them, safe and sound, and our be^gage 
untouched. They assured us that their hostility 
had been directed solely against our escort, who 
bad no right within that bailiwick, and invited us 
to the welcome of their camp — coffee, pipes — and 
to stay with them, the longer the better. 

We found it . now more difficult to decline their 
hospitality than it had been to escape their wrath* 
We promised to return to them next day, in our 
way back to Jerusalem, but told them we much 
wished io reach the vale of the Jordan that night, 
which would be impossible if we were to su^r 
ourselves to accept their invitation, but requested 
that some of their men might be permitted to ac- 
company us. Forty of the tribe instantly turned 
out, with their old chief Jusuf Abounshee, (his 
name must always be remembered by us with 
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honour and gratitude,) mounted on a fine Arab 
mare, whose small head, wide nostrils, and mild 
eje, besjpoke her blood, and whose pedigree she 
bore recorded in many characters on her flank, from 
shoulder to hip. 

We now proceeded in great glory. Our escort 
was much more respectable, hsA ^a look of being 
much more in earnest, and were not only a much 
more numerous, but, if anything, a more pic- 
turesque assemblage than that of the day beR>re^* 
^' Cavaliers k toutes armes, et a toutes montures *^ 
^— on Arab coursers, on pontes, and on dromedaries^ 
(but good trotting and cantering dromedaries,) and 
armed with sabres, pistols, lances, firelocks, axes, 
and long clubs. And they had an air of merri- 
ment which showed»they were masters of the ground 
they went over ; and they shouted, and sang, and 
occasionally careered at full speed round us, like 
men who did not care who should know that they 
were there. 

The rest of the way was mor^ steep and rugged, 
till we descended on the plain ; sometimes leading 
up steep stairs hewn in the rock, sometimes winding 
along abrupt hills and deep ravines, on the opposite 
sides of which rocks arose to a great height, in 
many places upright as a wall for a long space, and 
curiously variegated with strata of bright red, yel- 
low, and grey stone. 

From this scenery the descent is sudden to a 
plain, the nearer part of which is thickly set 
with brushwood and flowering shrubs, and the dis- 
tance bounded by the high mountains of Moab 
and Nebo, towering high at the extreme north of 
the chain. 

Taking a northerly direction, we liad now about 
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an hour's ride further on the flat, till, crossing ft 
narrow rapid stream, and a sort of jungle of olean- 
ders, we were among some small hillocks of earth 
and sand interq)eFBed with patches of green com 
and a few wretched hovels, still retaining the an- 
cient Chaldaiek name,. £1 firischa.** One large 
square tower appeared on our right ; and this is all 
that marks where stood for ages the great city of 
i<Hiel the Bethelite," (1 Kings xvi. 34,) Jericho, 
the fruitful '^ city of palms and of the balsam* 
tree ;" the wealthy and the warlike ;. the first of the 
conquests of Joshua ; whose walls, for seven days 
encompassed round, had bid defiance to the ^^ forty 
thousand prepared for war," but fell before the 
sound of the trumpet and before the Ark of the 
Covenant of God. (Joshua v.) ^ 

The stream we had crossed flowed from the 
" q>ring of the waters that were healed " by Elisha ; 
(2 Kings ii. 19, et seq;;) and behind us rose to a 
great height the mountain named Quarantana, 
because said to be that on which Christ &sted 
forty days and stood in person before the tempter 
of mankind. 

The large square tower on our right is the only 

* Not Bihah, as th« name bas been spelt by Mr. Bucking* 
ham, and which some have supposed to have reference to ths 
name of *'Bahab the Harlot" At least it was not so pr(>> 
nounced to us. The similarity of somid between the names 
of ** Jericho*' and of ** Erischa/' which appears to be that 
vaidw whidi this place is now Imown by the Arabs, does seem 
to me to lead to a s(Mttewhat more probable conclusion. The 
place to the northward, where Mr.^uckingham found extenp 
sive mounds, foundations, shafts of columns, and a capital of 
the Corinthian order, appears not improbably to be the Jsite 
of the ci^ of Hai, or Ai, between winch and Beth-el Afca- 
ham Ditched his tent (Gen. xii. 8 ; xiu. 3), and which Joshua 
took by ambush (Josh. viit). 
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ancient house, and the only house of stone, re* 
maining on the whole plain of Jericho. Whethcv^ 
the btuldii^ 'be of Jeivisli times, or Boman, or 
Saracenick, there is nothing in its stmctine or 
appearanoe that bespeaks its 4ige. It ds of course 
said by the pilgrims to be the [house of Zaccheuff 
in which our Saviour abode, .and where he iq>oke! 
the parable of tlie ten talents. (Luke xix.) 

We proceeded to pitch our tents upon the highest 
knoll at a few hundred yards in front. Whi& we 
were thus employed, Jusuf Abounihee came to us,* 
saying that he must have coffee and bread for his- 
men, that they had brought none with them, only- 
barley for their horses, and ccmld not watch through 
the night without ^od and wi^out coffee. Wer 
had hardly enough for ourselves. He told us, how- 
ever, that there was a village at about an hour and 
a half's distance from us among the mountains, 
whither he could send two of his company to buy 
them things if they had money. Now, thought we, 
the plunder begins. We asked him what sum 
would suffice. After some calculation he told us, 
to our great surprise, that a piastre each would buj 
for them all they should want; forty piastres, 
(eight shillings and fourpence,) among forty men I 
And this not for the food of that night «nly, but 
of the greater part of next day also. For on this 
they subsisted until, on our return on the following 
day, they had reached their own encampment. 
And this was an Arab tribe, among their own 
mountains, in which they were freebooters, Id 
whose hands we were, defenceless. No, we were 
not defenceless. We were under the best safe- 
guard; that of the Arab law of hospitality and 
protection to the stranger who casts himself con« 
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fidently among them. A law, I believe^ hardly 
ever transgressed. 

Travellers have been, and are frequently, as*- 
saultedy robbed and murdered among these moun- 
tains and on this pkin. But it has been, is, and 
will be, when travellers go with an escort from 
another tribe, making show of wealth and precau* 
tion, and as it were bringing war into the country. 
And, if a traveller thus attended shall separate 
himself but a few hundred yards from his escort, 
or lag behind them, he will probably be struck 
down by the hands of just such men as lay round 
our tents that night, and next day r^e by our side 
in friendsliip till they had seen us safe again in 
view of the city from which we had come am<mg 
them. And therefore, if I were again to undertake 
this jouniey, or any other in the wilder parts of 
Palestine where the Bedouins dwell, (observe, I am 
not speaking of the more cultivated country, such 
as Samaria, which is inhabited by a very diflerent 
race>) whether alone or with other Europeans,-— 
even if women were of the party the same,^-! 
would do as I advise, take but an interpreter as 
guard, advance toward the tribe, who are sure to 
be seen somewhere by the wayside on the jour- 
ney, claim protection from them, and give them 
their reward when their service shall have been 
completed. 

Even if no better feeling on their parts than 
that of interest protected you, a sense of interest 
only would tell them it is better policy to guard 
the stranger back to his home, where he can give 
them an adequate present in return, and recommend 
future travellers to their care, than rob him of 
what ihey know would be less than they might 
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honestly earn from Lim, and so deter others fpom 
coining that way from whom future reward would 
also be obtained. 

Many travellers have gone with an escort from. 
Jerusalem, and returned, uninterrupted. But 
that was In the time when Mohammed All's 
authority was acknowledged here. Things are 
changed now. 

By daybreak, next morning, we were on our 
way towards the Jordan. Which was the exact 
point at which the waters were ''cut oft' from 
those that came down from above/' and '' the 
priests that bare the Ark of the Covenant stood 
firm *on dry ground until all the people were 
passedi clean over Jordan," and where the " twelve 
stones " were sef as a memorial to Israel," (Joshua 
iii. iv.,) can now no longer be found in any probable, 
tradition. Yet, advancing as the host of Joshua 
then was from the land of Moab on the south-east^ 
and passing over '' right against Jericho," (Josh* 
v. 16,) there can be little doubt tliat it was at, or 
within a short distance of, that part of the river 
which was before us. 

It was on this plain too that Elijah smote the 
stream with his mantle. But where it was, 
throughout this river's long and winding course, 
that that greater testimony was given to mankind 
at the baptism of Christ, no trace on record remains 
that claims the least attention. It is true that the 
zeal of pilgrims has not &iled to assign a place to 
this miracle. The Greeks have chosen for it one, 
very peculiar in the beauty of its scenery, at a 
turn of the stream overhung with tall trees. But 
the Roman Catholicks have fixed it elsewhere, at 
about three miles further to the north ; and, hard 
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by,^they bave raised a small monastery, vfiih a 
diapel dedicated to St. John the Baptist. 

The whole of the flat country from hence," even 
along the south-eastern shore of the Dead Sea to 
the country of the Idumseans, is now known as the 
Valley of El Ghor, or of the Jordan. The plain 
of Gilgal " in the east border of Jericho,*' where 
the twelve stones were placed by Joshua, and 
where he afterwards, encamped the whole host, I 
believe, for the reason I have already given, to be 
the portion of it which commences at some three 
or four miles to the west of the Dead Sea, and 
extends northward along the western bank of the 
Jordan. The whole expanse of this great flat, 
uncultivated and dreary as it is, is everywhere 
broken into patches of green and flowering shrubs ; 
—the tamarisk, dwarf oak, myrtle, oleander, the 
thorn called by Dr. Pococke the myrtobalanum of 
Pliny, and a kind of wild bramble rose, which I 
believe to be peculiar to this country, to parts of 
Gralilee, and the district of Syria lying between 
Beyrout and Lebanon. We found no plant which 
we could recognise by description as the bitter 
dusty apple of the Asphaltick lake. 

At about three-quarters of the way across the 
plain we forded a small brook that runs between 
hollow banks parallel to the river, and, at the end 
of some seven miles from the site of Jericho, 
(which, looked back upon, has a grand and com- 
manding aspect fit for that of a great city,) are the 
thickets of the Jordan, such as line it, I believe, 
along the whole of its course hither from the sea 
of Galilee. Jackalls and gazelles are the only 
wild animals now inhabiting these coverts, save a 
few wolves, which are rarely seen but when forced 
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out upon the plain by the swelling of the waters 
from the mountain torrentSy after the autumnal 
rains.* The stream when we saw it, at the begin- 
ning of March, ran strong, and at only a few feet 
below the level of its steep banks ; the water of a 
deep yellow hue, but not unpleasant to the taste. 
Its general breadth is of between fifty and sixty 
yards ; perhaps a little wider ; and in most parts it 
is too deep, within a few feet out, to allow any but 
swimmers to trust themselves out of arm's reach 
of the brink and of its drooping branches and tall 
reeds. And thus the pilgrims bathe who come 
hither in crowds as the Easter time draws near. 
Some of us tried to make way against the current, 
but were carried several yards down before reaching 
even the full strength of it. The windings of this 
river are of great beauty. From the white stems 
and broad leaves of the stately sycomore or dark 
massive shadow of the sturdy ilex to the slender 
shoots of the pale green willow or the red tamarisk 
between whose restless boughs gleams of bright 
light come quivering across the water, the forms 
and colours among which the Jordan flows are all 
the more admirable in their contrast with those of 

* ** He shall come up like a lion from the swelling of 
Jordan." (Jer. xlix. 19.) " For Jordan overfloweth all his 
banks all the time of harvest.'* (Josh. ill. 15.) Maundrell 
speaks of the end of March being " the proper time for these 
innndadons ;'* and we find (1 Chron. xii. 15) that the Jordan 
had overflowed its banks in the first month, March, which 
was possibly the authority which Maundrell takes as a general 
observation, instead of being one in exception to what is said 
in more general tenns in the passage of Joshua above referred 
to. Probably tiiese floods take place whenever the mountain 
streams have been swollen by any long continued rain, 
whethc^r in aatamn or spring. But autumn is generally the 
more, rainy season of the year. 

VOIi. II. F 
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the wild mountains and diwoy plam Q¥«r wbiek 10 
the approach to it. 

. Striking from henoe again across the plain, du8 
south, we reaebed, in a litUe more than three miles, 
the northernmost shore of the Dead Sea, which 
covers the once fruitful ^' Yale of Siddimy" and the 
five cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admahi, Zeboim, 
and Zoar. It is called in Scripture the Sea of Uie 
Plain, the Salt Sea, and the East Sea; by the 
elasBical writers Ai^^^^^^^y ^^^ ^y ^^ Arabs 
Bahar el Amout, or Bahar Lout, the Dead Sea^ or 
Sea of Lot. 

The sun was shining brightly through the whole 
day which we spent in view of it and on its shores. 
Whether this alone may account for it or not, the 
colour of the sea and of the mountains on each ade 
was by no means dark, nor their general appearance 
gloomy, as has been so often described. On the 
-contrary, the mountains were tinged with a variety 
of hues, and the sea sparkled brilliantly in the 
sunbeams, and was clear as crystal even to its levd 
shores. But we observed, both in approaching and 
in leaving th^n, a haze or steam arinng from it in 
the distance, certainly much moze intense than any 
I have ever seen produced elsewhere by the heat 
of the air in the noonday, and more resembling the 
heavy dew of the evening. 

The saltness of the water is intensely pungent to 
the tongue, and intolerably nauseous, and the skin 
of the kind wetted with it retains a greasy look and 
feel, and is not readily dried again. No one of us 
was tempted to try, by entering it, the experiment 
of its peculiar buoyancy, so often described.* The 

* Dr. Maroet'B aDslym of this water has bsen given to 
almost every book of modem travels ; but I subjoin it He 
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bilnaaaiiofis fldbtftmoe tkni^t io he the pecidiar 
prodaoe of this sea abounds. Small htmps of il 
may be fbimd in all parte aliHi^ its siiofes. 

Whether ite suilfiioe is subject to any Tisible rise 
at seosoDs when the rivers and torrents flow into it 
in larger streams^ or whether it is onlj driven 
fiirther in npon the beaeh by the winds, I know 
not. But at the northern end, wh&^e the beach is 
flattest, there was^ at full thirty feet from the 
wBter^s edge, when we were there, a raised line 
of white sdine ^icrustations of weeds and shingle 
heaped up, and of boughs and trunks of trees 
whH^ have every appeaxanee of having come down 
the stream of the Jordan and been 1^ here by 
some tide, which also, from the more or less ap- 
parent fi<eshiieflB of the substanees left, seems to be 
periodical, and at intervals of not nMNre than a few 
weeks apart. 

The idand seen by M. Seetzi^ has, by more 
recent travelless, been supposed to be ^'one of 
those temporaty islands of bitumen which Pliny 
deseribes as beii^ several acres in extent." Gap- 
tains Irby and ^Mangles relate that they saw from 
the southern extremity a low dark line like a bar 
of sand to the northward, and on another occasion 
two small i^ands ^' between a long sharp promon-* 
tory oa the western shore." There is (at all events 

detezmines its specifick gravi^ to be as 121 1 to 1000 of firesh 
water, and the substances held in solution by it to be to 100 
grains — 

Muriate of lime 3*920 

„ magnesia • • . • 10-246 

„ soda 10-360 

Sulphate of lime 8*050 

24*580 
p2 
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there was -when we Were there) a long low island, 
ef apparently full two acres, at not more than four 
hundred yards from the shore, and lying at about 
half-way between the north^westernmost angle of 
the sea, and where the Jordan fiJls into it to the 
eastward* This may have been a temporary de« 
posit of either bitumen or sand. But I think it to 
be too large to be accounted for in this way, and 
am led to imagine it is permanent. This is easy 
to be ascertained ; and, if we had been aware at 
that time of any doubt existing on the subject, any 
one of the party might, by a very short swim, have 
been able to satisfy himself as to the nature of 
ground of which it is composed. 

It is not true, according to the long prevailing 
and long believed story, that no living thing is ever 
to be seen moving near the Dead Sea, nor on the 
wing above its proscribed and desert sur&ce. It 
is true we saw no large sea-fowl of any of those 
sorts which throng the Mediterranean, either on 
these sands or winging their flight from shore to 
shore. But here and there a scanty troop of small 
birds ran along upon the margin, and flew in narrow 
circles over the water. Whether any fish inhabit 
this sea is a contested subject among writers, some, 
among whom is M. Chateaubriand, reporting, on 
the authority of guides, that shoals of small fry 
had been seen. The shells which are found near 
cannot be said to afford positive proof, as they may 
have been brought from elsewliere by birds. It is 
remarkable that there is no tradition of any attempt 
in late times to explore in boats the wonders of 
this sea, except the unsuccessful and fiital one 
made by Mr. Costigan the Irish traveller, in 1836. 
He had proceeded in a small boat down the whole 
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line of the Jordan, and had advanced Beveral mileB 
upon the Dead Sea. But here, attacked by a fever, 
and reduced to the greatest distreis for want of 
fresh water, (his only companion his Maltese ser* 
vant having by an extraordinary blunder started, 
to lighten the boat, the only cask of water they had 
brought with them from the Jordan,) he perished, 
and all his notes of observations were, by the care* 
lessness of the same servant, also lost. 

It remains for some more fortunate person, with 
better precautions, to carry this object into effisct ; 
to ascertain perhaps by soundings, or, if some an- 
cient historians be to be believed, by sight, the 
position of the submerged cities of the plain, and 
to lay down accurately the shape and measurements 
of the sea itself, about which there is such a conflict 
of testimony among geographers.* This would be 
an enterprise of no mighty difficulty* It would 
consist only in transporting a boat or two hither, 
and in providing money enough to engage the ser* 
vices of the strongest tribe of Arabs in the ueig^ 
bourhood to protect the landing of the party at 
whatever points they might wish to disembark. 

On our return towards Jerusalem, at some three 
or four miles from the point at which we began to 
ascend the mountains, we fell into the same track 
by which we had travelled hither the day before. 
On our approach to the camp of our friend Jusuf 

* * Pliny makes it as mnch asabundted Englisli miles long, 
and twenty-five in the broadest, and six in the narrowest part. 
Josephns is nearly in agreement with Diodorus* Sicolus, and 
the other Boman historians, who make it only somewhere 
between sixty and seventy miles long. As to the breadth* 
these also materially differ ; from seven and a half to near 
nineteen. Some recent travellers have estimated the length 
at not more than thirty miles. 
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AJMMimhee, he hnisted on oar redeeming the i»o- 
nuse we had made him of aeoeptiBg hae hotpitaiitj 
within his own tabernacle. It was ■& Itage awnii^, 
desed with walls of blaek woollen stufF on three 
sides, and sefiaratod from the abode of has wife and 
tiM wives of his sons and their finaities, and sur- 
rounded bgr those of the seat of his tribe. Carpets 
wore spreadf and ooffise and pipes duly presented, 
accepted, and oensamed, in feUowsldp with our 
host. The whoiefotceof the tribe then assembled 
ronndwL Mrs. J., — I mean tiie lady of oar friend 
Jusctf,— I i^peak of her fsoailiarly, she was very 
kind to us, — ^Mrs. J., I say, sat mnong as. She 
amoked with us, ^e taked us where our wives were, 
aeeaaed perfectly satisfied with oar answers, and 
then asked ua again the aame queatioaa for oon» 
venation's sake. She c»d all that hospatattty eould 
suggest, except take off the towel wUch ooverad 
the wholo of her fiuse bat Hke eyes, eyriixrows, and 
n littie of her moiith as she couU conveniently 
smidie from. And the giimpses we had of these 
ftatares and of her han£ and arms, kft nothing 
farther to be wished for. Thesu^^ of kohl, I 
niappoBe, had run short in the wildecaess, and kmp- 
black, fixed with grease, had fully siqpplied its place 
upon her eydashes and eyebrows. And theire was 
undoubted evidence left upon her hands, that they 
and no other had done this. After many messages) 
to and fro, between her and the adjoining apartment 
of the ladies, her daughter-in-law also joined us,—: 
the wife of one of her sons,— clad and adorned like 
h» mother-in-law, not only with the advamtages 
of paint, but also like her with rich strings of silver 
Turkish coins, hung wherever necklaces and brace- 
lets could conveniently be made to reach* Then 
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the children of all the principal persons of the tribe 
were brought in and set round us ; and then dinner 
was brought in and set before us. Many dishes 
there were, and very substantial ; — all to be eaten 
with the fingers, vnd aii the beat bits given us, 
from sheer hospitality, with the fingers of all within 
reach of us. Then came sour buttermilk, and 
again coffee and pipes. At Imgth, having per- 
suaded these kind people to let us depatt, we re* 
mounted, Jusuf and his son accompanying us, and 
a third on hor^baek bearing a live lamb which 
Jusuf insisted qn our accepting at his hands in 
pledge of friendship. Jusuf, who told us on the 
way that he did not know his own age, but that he 
was very okl, and could not remember «ver having 
dept one ai^t under any roof but of canvas or erf 
doth, took up his abode that night, wrapped in hi» 
haiek, and with a blanket under him, on some straw 
in the yard of our Jew's house at Jerusalem. His 
son dm the like. Next morning he was overjoyed 
at receivuig a present of an achromatick ckty-and- 
nigfat glass, aiui a pocket pistol with detonating 
lock, a lot of copper caps, and a pound or two of 
Snglidi gunpowder. I hope he wiU never put 
these last to any evil use. We also paid him the 
sum which we had bargained to pay for safe con* 
duct to Abdallah, against whom wo presented a 
protest in writing, signed by us all, to Mr. Toung, 
together with a strong recommendation to idl 
future wayfareis in the direction of Jericho to pnl 
themselves into the hwids of the Sheik Ji»uf 
Abounshee. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Departure from Jemsalem — Ataroth— Gibeon — Bethoron — 
" Ajalon — Beeroth— Bethel — Mr. Veitch's Acoonnt of a 
rained Town near Bethel — Ain a Broot — Nablous— Well 
' of Jacob— Town of Nablous—*' Vale of many Waters " — 
' Valley of Sebaste^Frontier of the Land of Issachar— 
^ Jenin— Plain of Esdraelon— Nazareth, , 

On the morniDg of the 13th of March we left 
Jerusalem to pursue our journey through the 
northern parts of Palestine, the country of Ephnum, 
Samaria which is Manasseh, Issachar, and Galilee 
which is of the tribe of Zabulon, to the coasts 
of Phcenicia and Syria. 

We left it — as probably all do who for the first 
time have sojourned among those phices which 
from earliest childhood have filled their imagina- 
tion and called forth their deepest reverence — 
with the utmost reluctance and regret ; with what 
would be almost afiBiction, but for a lingering hope 
and &ncy that the &rewell look now turned back 
upon those walls and towers, those hallowed vales 
and moiyits, will not be the last which the chances 
of life may permit them to cast upon scenes the 
most impressive, surely, that memory can recall or 
that this world contains. And yet we were anxious 
to hasten our departure. For the pilgrims were 
now beginning to flock in firom all countries — 
Greeks, Roman Catholicks, Copts, Armenians, 
Maronites—for the Holy Week and Easter cere- 
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monies. These ceremonies we were to the full as 
eager to avoid as they were to take their share in 
them. Anxious indeed we were that all the 
tranquil recollections of these places we so much 
cherished should not be disturbed by the witness 
of such things done there as we had heard de- 
scribed by persons who had joined in them with 
the warmest and most pious zeal ; — Christ's pas* 
sion made a stage play, on the anniversary of the 
night when in this very city he was betrayed ; and 
the Redeemer himself personated in his sufferings 
by a wretched mime ; — a solemn fraud enacted at 
the return of the morning, and on the very place 
of his resurrection from the dead; fire secretly 
kindled by priests, and given out to the multitude 
as if received by miracle ; and a police of Moham« 
medan guards Mn to keep the peace by force 
among an infuriated throng of rival Christians 
coming to blows, for the first&uits of this scandalous 
imposture, over the very tomb from which their 
Saviour rose. One wishes not to be moved to a 
feeling of impatience by what many others deem to 
be acceptable and right, and therefore these are 
scenes we could not but wish to avoid< 

We had made our bargain for horses and mules, 
to carry us and our servants, our baggage, and the 
three moukris (horse-keepers) who were to be our 
guides, and attend upon our cattle, as far as to 
Bey rout. Having assembled our party outside the 
Damascus gate, and finally arranged the order of 
our march, (a tedious and noisy proceeding among 
Turks as among Arabs,) we set forth, leaving the 
tombs of the Kings a little on our right. 

I am not sure whether the view of Jerusalem 
from the first range of heights on the Damascus 

F 3 
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road fe ii6t, on the wliole; the most imp ienei i e of 
any, always i^eeptiiiig that wh&ch opens upon the 
approach from the eastward, fixNU Betha&y. 
Beaetha and ^ion rise more bohlly, the city aweqis 
down more graceftdly towarda the Temple area 
and the vslkj of the Kedron, and the Mount of 
Olives towers aibove the whote in greater mi^eaty 
than when seen across the wide pfaon of Bephaim 
on the opposite ode, or over that of Bamla, Ljdda, 
and GihoB, to the west. 

The pace of the hone and swipter mide tiavel- 
ling with burgage eannot be taken at much more 
than three aules an hour, over tiiis part of Pa- 
lestine, and until they reach the plains beyond 
Ephraim. What with the occanonal stoppage of a 
few minutes tore-adfnsta swagging^loador tie afresh 
a broken cord, we ibund tibe rate, each hour 
throufi:h the day, mi^t pretty fiiriy and equally 
be reckoned at this average. 

In two hours and a quarter the nnns of an an* 
dent town appeared upon a low bank on our lefL 
Three fine arches of large hewn stones, apparently 
of the early Jewish time, stand like a crown upon 
its top ; and on the right of the mad, ifor the road 
must have formerly passed through the town, are 
spacious semi-circular temtoes ia the rock, with 
Inroad steps at regular intervals leading up to 
them, and from one to the other. These ruins are 
called Atara. Two towns are spekeaa. of in the 
book of Joshua (xvi. 5, 7 ; xviii. 13) under the 
name of Ataroth : one as being on the borders of 
Ephraim and Benjamin; the other as Ataroth 
Adar, ''near the hill that lieth on the south side 
of the nether Beth-horon," which answers well in 
position with this place. 
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QMvaicb Ihe way Hes akng « ridge sloping 
away im both skiet* To the north is, at many 
jsyes eff, the high land of Bethel; k the valley to 
ihe aoath ^e Tillage of Earn, iha Bamah of the 
£iUie. To the westward a range of hilLsy abrup^t 
and hanpoBL, is oroseed by a single pass into the 
plain beyond. These are the hills before Gibeon 
(£1 Djib). Behiad thk pass lie the upper and 
lower B^-horon (Beit-ur); and, in a narrow 
gorge &r away to the east of them and of our 
road^ is the Tillage of Ajaloun (Ajalon).* And 
tina is the country fiunous for one of the greatest 
piiodigieB recorded in the Old Testament, when 
^* the Lord discomfited the five kings of the Anau)* 
xitea befiffe Israel, and slew them with a great 
eianghter at Gibeon, and chased them along the 
-way that goeth to Beth-horon, and smote th«m to 

Aaekah and unto Makeddah." <' Then spake 

Joshna to the Lord, in the day when the Lord de* 
livered up the Amorites before the children of 
Israd, Mid he said, in the sight of Israel, Sun, 
stand thoa still s^on Gibeon, and thou. Moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon. And the sun i^x>od still, and 
the jBoon sta^M, uatfl the peq[ile had avenged 
themaelves upon their enemies." (JoiAiua, ch. x.) 

At the end of an hour and a quarter from hence, 
the road descends and is shut in, and on the slope 
of a bank to the right is a rained Wely, on both 
sides of which is a fine gush of clear water. Here 
is the ancient Beeroth, now called EI Bir, or the 
WeU. The hilk around aro fuU of bubbling 
qmngs. It b as though the living waters had been 
pushed back by a mighty hand to the north and to 

^ Hiis is the vale mentkmed by Captains Irby and 
Mangles, ia the oeoBtry by the Jotdao. 
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t)ie soutii of the countij of BenJMnin, when the 
ioiquity of Jenuakm had brought a eune upon it ; 
and to the yineyajids of Canaan and the pleaaant 
verdure of Samaria were left their richneea aa a 
reproach to the land, now parched and desolate, 
over which the Redeemer's tears have been shed ia 
vain,* 

It is said by the Moaiim people as well as by 
the Christian pilgrims that it was here, at Beeroth, 
and by this fountain's side, that the mother of 
Jesus, seeing that her son had tarried behind, 
turned back with Joseph, sorrowing, to Jerusalem, 
on the day when they found him reasoning with 
the elders in the Temple. 

In an hour fiurther, a broad valley spreads itself 
among the hills to the riffht ; the upper land clus* 
terii^ with a profusion of gum cistus, and the lower 
with myrtle and oleander, betok^ng a moist and 
fruitful soil. Close upon the left the head of the 
valley is formed by an abrupt and rocky hilL 
Midway up is a wide and low-browed cavern ; a 
multitude of bright little streamlets come welling 
out among the clefts below it, and, uniting, from 
a rapid brook, running eastward towards the Jordan. 
As you enter the mouth of this cavern, a large dark 
chamber opens before you. Short thick columns 

* Tacitus calls 'the whole pf Judsea '* uber solaxn ** (fertile 
soil) ; and Justin, (lib/xxvi. c. iii.,) speaking of a valley in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, in the now barren country to the 
south-east between it and the Dead Sea, says, ** Non minor 
loci ejus apricitatis quam ubertatis admiratio est." . [The 
clearness and brightness of the atmosphere of that country 
M no less than the fertility of its soil.] The hill country of 

rr ^ ***® *^™® ^^ ^^> sent «* three hundred thousand, 
and the tribe of Benjamin two hundred and iburscora thoa- 
sand mighty men of yalowr.' (2 Chron. xiv. e.)^ ^ 
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are left, whether fonned by art or nature one knows 
not, to support its roof. The whole space withm 
is eovered with water some eighteen inches or two 
&et deep ; and so transparent that you might easily 
be deeded into stepping down upon the stony 
Boot through whieh it rises without a ripple on its 
surface in a silent but powerful flow. To this 
aingnlar and beautiful, cavern we could not find 
that the people of the country gave any name ; nor 
that they have any tradition concerning it, as to 
whether it was the work of Nature or of man. 
But it appears as if, in part at least, it was artifi- 
cial. 

An hour more brings you to a deep pass, from 
which the road rises steeply in front. On the right 
is a ledge of rocks, surmountii^ a glade of fine 
green turf; a [clear well bubbles up at its foot* 
This 18 among the hills of Bethel, and within a 
short distance of what was probably the ancient 
city ; here we pitched our tents for the night. 

I have described this as being near where pro-^ 
bably stood the ancient city : for, mounting to the 
top of the rocky hill to the right that evening, and^ 
looking due east, we had a glimpse of some mounds 
covered with large hewn stones, at about a mile 
from the beaten track. We examined these remains 
next morning, before pursuing our journey. They 
mark the site of a city apparently of considerable 
extent and importance ; and among all the descrip- - 
tions I have met with of this country I do not find 
one which makes mention of these very remarkable 
ruins. I have little doubt, from their appearance, 
that th^ greater part of them are of the ancient 
Jewish times. At the part nearest to you, as you 
approach them from the hill on the side of the pass 
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.10 a hige squue yool^ «till Ittif inllof water, m- 
ateniedeiaetlyafiertlie&sMoB <tf the pool ofDvnA 
4it HebioD, tiie podb of Betheada, aad of Henkiah, 
and of Gideon^ and that wMch is by the side of tiie 
DaouiaeuB gate of Jerusalem. Abovie iihe pool, at 
about a fadong to the east, aid the temams of a 
Sortifed Aero^ilisy which has "very watk tiie ap- 
peaianoe of a Bonan woric. This aiast have been 
of considenible eulent^ and of gnat strengths Oa 
the next height, ataome threoorfnir haiukedyaids 
to the north, bat conneolod with it all Bikoig hf 
jarge foandatioas, la a boilding half covered with 
earth, of very rude and unadorned stone workman^ 
ship, the entianee to wbaeh is andcr .an andi of 
what appeared.to aie to be nther the early Assy- 
rian tluui Jewish aiehstectare; I mean withont a 
Jkey«8tone, and formed of a suceassionof laigehewn 
stones overlapping eadi other seooied by masmny 
boUfid into tike heel of each suoeessive stone, and 
by earth heaped over that, and the teatare nr* 
moaoted bya longflatslab, whieh forms tfae«roimi.* 
* My fHend Mr. V«teh; In a letter, teUsme ef some nam 
ODL an oraotfte Hmmmoe, whore are ronsias of MkUngB 
apparently of very hi^ andqaity, formed of beautUUlj 
squared stones, lud without cement of any sort On one side 
three doorways, one large centre one and two smaller, not 
arehed, bvt sanBomted witih an arddtrave. At one oonier 
of these is a square tower, Cfrida iily ytry modern aa ccsnpMwi 
'^Itb tlie other work, and appaientiy bmlt oat of older nuna 
« Under the old buildings," says Mr. Veitch, ** is an immwise 
excaTation with a well-like moulh, which die Arabs assured 
us was as large as tiie area of the boildhig itMlf, and diat 
wboiToa were within, (the -depth, I ahoald thialc, ftrty at 
fifty &et,) if you prooeaded some way aloqg you wooM 
come to a place with water. The name of the rain is Boij 
Mnkma. Is it possible ^t I have lighted on the place 
which Jeroboam set up^ and that this bimding contamcd the 
golden talf of Bethel? tl» aeoriowihiagthstths Aiate 
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At the end ef tiie Itni hoar from Bethel we 
paflwd a wellrbaik tewn called Ain a Broot. It ' 
standt oftacoaioalhiHia a narrow vale, (mrround^ 
by low but bluff crags. The scenery now beoomes 
move mountauMMis as yon proceed along a winding 
and rocky road. But the wild outlines of the pealu 
as they rise in ftbnt and abound are everywhere 
aofUned by cultivation. On eaeh side of these 
ateepptMOB, tORraee stands over terrace^ rieJi with fig 
and Widnut trees; the fig tmes already beginniii^ 
to put forth their leaves and here and there an 
Qlive4ree in bud; whereas those whiehy two days 
ago, we had 1^ on the outskirts of Jeniuudem, had 
not yet begun to stir from their wintry istate. Iii«^ 
deed, thaugh trav^ing dm north, it wa^ remarkable 
that we were entering a country not only where 
Yegetatioa wa9 more advanced, but the climatOr 
▼ery mucli warmer. 

After a gradual descent o£ two hours farther, a 
ntnge of fotile f^ains opene for about three miles 
to the right, with a large monastery in the distance. 
In firont aie the boun&ry mountains of S^hraim, 
which we passed at the end of three hours more. 
From the ridge 'of these, looking over the fiat 
country between the hills of Samaria to the left, 
appears on the extreme horiaon a glimpse of the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. Again descend- 
hig from hence, in two hours the road passes under 
the walls of Hawarrah, a considerable village on the 
left. Mount Gerizim now rises in the north-west, 
across an an^ of the wide plain of Ma^hna. 
Farther on, the gorge gradually opens to the west^ 
between Gerizim and £bal, leading up to Nablous 

certaiiily connect liie one place wilii the other. One of them 
aasoied ns they were joiiiM by a sabterraoeaa psMige/' 
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-^the Sichem of the Old Testament and theSychar 
of the New — " Sichem in the land Moreh/' where 
Abmham sojoarned^ (Gen. xii. 6,) and where 
Jacob bought the parcel of land from Hamor, the 
father of Shechem, which he gave to Joseph. (Gen. 
zxxiii. 19 ; Josh. xxiv. 32.) 

Two hoars from Hawarrah bring you to the 
entrance of this delightfol vale, rich with the fresh^ 
est verdure, and towards the town, which stands at 
the £uther end, shaded with a profoaon of clus* 
tering trees. 

The bases of the two noble mountains that t6wer 
-above this pass on either side are not more than a 
quarter of a*^mile apart. The southernmost, Geri- 
zim, is said by the tradition of the country to be 
the mountain on which Abraham prepared for the 
sacrifice of his only son ;* and here the children of 
Israel were commanded to build an altar to the 
Lord, and the blessings of the law were pronounced 
with a loud voice to the people from Gerizim, and 
its curses from Ebal. (Deut. xxvii. 1—13.) No 
place can better fulfil all that imagination can con- 
-ceive or desire for such a scene. 

But a far more interesting spot, and of &r more 
«acred memory, is nigh to the entrance of the valley 
of Nablous ; — ^the well of Jacob, where Jesus con- 

« From the similarity of the name of this country (which 
Abraham " saw afar off/* after three davs' jonmeying from 
Beersheba) with that of Mount Moriah in Jerusalem, on 
which the temple was afterwards built, a confusion has arisen 
that has led some to suppose the latter to have been the place 
of the patriarch's great act of obedience, for which he was 
rewarded with the promise and the blessing, — and that the 
site of the temple was fixed there in consequence. A careful 
^ding of tlie whole passage (Genesis, chap. zxi. and xzii.) 

'J, it appears to me, show this to tie an error. ^ 
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yesaei with the woman of Samaria. Thii well, 
still known by the people there aa '^ Ain Yacoub ^^ 
or *^ Bs Samarieh/' (the fountain of Jacob, or of 
the Samaritan woman,) is on your right before yoa 
enter the gorge ; near it are the fcuindations, and 
only the foundations, remaining of a small church. 
The .well is now but a narrow triangular hole cut 
in the floor of rock. Maundrell descended and 
found a chamber and second well, directly under 
the first, <^ For the well was deep." . (See also Mr» 
Buckingham's description.) 

Dr. Bobinson answers very satis&ctorily the 
difficulty which some have su^ested as to how it 
happened that the woman should have come to 
such a distance from the city to draw water there, 
when there are so many fountains just round the 
city; one fountain a very powerful one, which 
rushes close by the road between it and the well. 
He observes, and very truly, that the Scriptures 
do not say that she came thither ^om the city, nor 
that she dwelt in the city. She might have dwelt 
or been labouring near the well, and have gone 
into the city only to make report respecting Him 
who had spoken such wonders to her. Or, even 
granting tlmt her home was in the city, it is not an 
improb&le supposition that a peculiar value may 
have been attached by the inhabitants to the water 
of this well of their great patriarch. 

But the former appears to be the probable so* 
lution. At all events, not only the unbroken tra- 
dition, but the exact description given by St. John, 
of the position of this well where Christ reposed on 
his way from Galilee, and from whence he sent in his 
disciples to the city to buy bread, removes all possi- 
bility of reasonable or tenable doubt as to its identity* 
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. BJeve the Bedeaner sat, and keie fiist defivcrad 
that great doctrifie of the new oovenant which was to 
'break down for ever the cerenonial banrier between 
Jewy Saman^aoy and Gentile, and eall to an eqval 
partifiipation in worship and inheritance. ^*The 
hour com^ when ye shall nei&er in tins moontain^ 
nor yet in Jemsal^n, worsh^ the Father.'* . • . . 
^ The hour cometh, and now is, when the trae 
wonhippeiB diall wondiip the Fatber in spirit and 
in truth." . « * '^ God is a Spirit, and they tint 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.'' And here, in sight of that plain to which 
the stream «f fruitfolnesB flews forth from that ridi 
valley, and in which we saw the yomig com 
springii^ up into like venbire, — here it was that 
hie saM to lus disciples, ^^ lift up your eyes and 
look on the £dds, for they are vAaie already to 
harvest." 

The iahaihitants of Nabloos, fliost of tiiem de- 
scended from the andent SamantaB stock, and 
worshipping, as th^r fathers did, ixpon Gefiaam, 
are peacefiil and indurtrioos ; and tbieir town has, 
witMn as witbout, an air of pixM^zity. Bnt hordes 
of thieves that people tbe villages near, prowl 
about the outskirts of the town at nigbtMl, in&st 
tbe mountains at all times, uad descend, in bands 
of eight or ten together, upon unarmed strangers, 
demanding tribute, and threateBtng violenee if re* 
&sed. It is dangerous, as the evening a|^proaches, 
for small parties to tmst themsehres, unarmed^ 
without the walls of NaUous. A show ei anas, 
however, is quite sufficient proteotion ; to rob 
being tbe timde of tiiese people ; on no accoont to 
fight. The whole tract from hence all aloi^ tiie 
range of viHi^es, nortbwawl, to «ie«ea,is.ackp«i^ 
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ledged' as being the- most kwlesB of any in Pa- 
les&e. 

We liad an encoonter at Jacob's Welly*-Haot a 
conflict, for it ended instantly, and very whimsically, 
in oar merely showing tkat we were anned. It 
was near sunset w^en we reached the well ; and 
we bad sent our monkris with the horses and our 
servants, to make ready our tents for the night 
undear the protection of the town walk. We were 
lour togetW, and, by good hap, each of us had a 
double-barrelled pistol in his poeket. Wlulst we 
were oeei^ied in sketching, two cr three persons 
eame round the foot of the mountain to us, and 
\ery civilly offeced to hold our sketch-books and 
pencils ; a kmd of enthusiasm for the fine arts it 
appeased to be. We observed, however, that each 
luid a long gan across his shoulders. And, after 
they had reniained with us for some time, seeing 
that others had j<nned thess, and tliat their nuaiiber 
had beoome five, and that more amatoms might bo 
eiqpeeted, we tiioi^fat it prudent to bdng our ooeu* 
paticHie thmo to a conclusion befote our conqmny 
of visitors should forthtf increase; and we accord* 
ingly rose to walk towards the town. 

One of them now shouted out the important 
word *^ Baksheiah," which we, of course, affected 
not to understand, and did not reply to. After 
rqMating it sevwal times, the sp^^esman unslung 
his musket, and was proceeding to level it at the 
hindmost of us, one of the Mr. Pollens, who in* 
stantly grappled with him for it. Our four other 
wiatuns now nm up, and were in the act of unt- 
afinging their muskets too* No time was to be 
lost on oar parts. And the next moment presented 
a perfect pasody on that stage iacidoat which Sir 
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Fretful in the play calls the <' Dead Lock." The 
five assailantSy each with a single-barrelled gun, 
looked round, and beheld eight barrels opposed to 
them* A pause and a difficulty ensued. All ex* 
tremity of war and all menace of it was now mani- 
festly at an end. Nobody wished for fight; hot 
it was an important question which party should 
first break ground, assailants or defendants : for, 
as it was, each kept the adverse party in check. 
^< Bhuama Saleem el Allah,'* ('< Go with the peace 
of God,") kindly suggested our first assailant ; an 
invitation which required to be well considered. 
For, decisive as our advantage then was, at close 
quarters, the circumstances would be much changed 
upon our retiring to a distance convenient for a long 
shot, which we could but ill have answered with 
pocket pistols. After a short parley the question 
was solved* With the best Arabick we had at 
hand, accompanied by appropriate action, we stipu* 
kted that one of the attacking force should depart 
round the foot of the mountain whence he had 
come ; then, after he should be well out of sight, 
a second ; then a third ; and so on until, having 
thus marched them off successively, when the last 
was fidrly gone we ourselves marched to the town, 
** thanking heaven we were rid of scurvy company.'* 
Europeans have, in a conjuncture of this sort, a 
notable advantage : the deep reverence entertained 
by all evil disposed men in these parts of the East 
(the locks of whose fire-arms are for the most part 
very uncertain) for the wide-spread reputation of 
the unfiiilingnessof copper caps ; an invention into 
the philosophy of which they do not pretend to 
^nter, but of whose effect they have a high opinion. 
L The gentlemen with whom he had made our 
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Beamish, Mr. Yialls, and Mr. Penrice, and who 
had taken nearly the same route as we had from 
Jerusalem hither, but were not of our party, (for 
we should have been too many all-together for ac* 
commodation when we should have arrived at the 
convents in the upper parts of Palestine and Syria,) 
had encamped that night on tlie opposite side of 
Nablous. They were plundered of some of their 
travelling boxes by some persons who had crept in 
the dark under the canvas walls of their tent, but 
who fortunately contented themselves with privately 
stealing within the dwelling. 

Next morning we resumed our journey. 
The interiour of the town is well built, and the 
bazaars good ; and a stream of clear water rushes 
down the whole length of the main street, in which 
are the remains of a church of fine Byzantine archi- 
tecture, and a handsome arched gateway, both pro^ 
hably of the time of the first Crusades, spanning it 
towards the northern end. 

Our way lay over a high bank to the north* 
westward, shaded by a grove of ancient olives and 
oak trees, and commanding a splendid view of Na<* 
blous and the country beyond. Thence we de* 
scended rapidly into a wide valley, proceeding for 
an hour along lanes fianked on each side with gar- 
dens of mulberry and ^g. 

The richness of the whole valley is hardly to be 
described. Between the gardens and the road, the 
margin is lined with a natural and abundant growth 
of aromatick bay-trees of great size, and pomegra* 
nates and medlars in full bloom thus early in the 
year- In many places they overarch the road for 
some distance. Bright streams and fountains gush 
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ftith onallsicteB, to join in a wide andit^pM strain, 
tfaat flows- w«Btwiurd, ia the opposite dlreetioo from 
tibose mi the otlier i^de of ^ heiglkts we had j»t 
kft. This is the «< YaJe of raany^ Waters," and 
we had passed the boundary wl»eh cdvides ^eir 
eoarse. 

In a (pnurter of an hoar ftrther, the vMlage of 
Beit Wadan was on our left; and now, taming 
more fte^ the north, we SMmnted a ridge of low hiDs, 
where tillage and gaidoi enltare ceases, and the 
soil is no l^iger deep enough fbt the growth of 
trees 9 but the stony ground is covered with raniin- 
culus, anemone, and lupine, of great siae, and 
dazzling brightness of blue and white. 

In tl»«e-<]uart«« of an hKMtr mere, the valley of 
Scbast e is seen to the nor^, and, in the extreme 
distance to the west, betwe^i the low peaks of 
rocky hilfe, the Meditmranean opens in a long 
Hae BOW glittering in the sunbemis.* A short 
steqp pass leads down into die yalley, and another 
quarter of an hour brought us to the town of Se- 
baste, known by the name of the province of which 
it was the capital, Samaria, till the time of Augus- 
tus Cessar, when the Greek name it now bears waff 
given to it by Herod the Great in honoar of the 
emperor. 

The view of <^k town i» strikingly pieturesque 

♦ This vie^ of the Mediterranean is described by Dr. 
Bobinson (vol. iii. 144) as "including not less than twenty- 
fire degrees between W. by N. and N.W.''— iAeen handled 
geographical miles. I merely cite the words. It would be 
vain to attempt to reach their meaning, since, according to 
every known system of geography, the Mediterranean Sea, in 
Its whole extent, reaches not quite forty-onedegreesof longi- 
tude^ and not nsore tiMm sewn of latitude. . 
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It riaeB €MEi the olber side of a Tallegr and a brotoi 
bridgpe whk^ paitly evoases a stream ruflfak^ by 
the foot of the steq) kiU, oooe tbe Acropolis, now 
m^wnad by ike stately mki of a fiuie dedicated to 
St Johm the Baptist, and, as Uadition says, his 
place of boriaL There is also a legendary story of 
this having been the pkce whi»e he was beheaded ; 
in absolute contradiction, however, to the mora 
cre^ble liarratives of Josephus and Eusebius, who 
distkustly rdate that that act was done at Maehae^ 
ros, OA the other ade Jordan. 

The lower town, or rather village as it now is, 
for it consists of but a few poor houses, buUt g^e-» 
rally of the stones of what were probably Luge edi* 
fieee deatroyed, is in a grove of old olives, e^eo* 
moxes^ and karubs, with here and there gardens, 
and between tiiem an under growth of wild flower-* 
ing edirubfi. At the east end of the repnted place 
of sepulture of the Baptist, is a vaulted, half octa* 
gonal ehanoel, with buttresses at its angles, and 
standing, like a tower, upon tl^ brow of the cliff. 
It aibrds, in its present state, an interesting speci- 
men of what is called the early Lomba^ style. 
Bat, from its appearance within, I am inclined to 
believe thfit the stmcture was originally Boman ; 
a pagan temple, to which the outer &cingof closed 
intercolunmiations and arched windows was after* 
wards added when it was applied to the purpose of 
a sepulchre and church. 

Beyond is, for several miles, a continuance of 
the same character of scenery, (fruitful vales, and 
careibl cultivation, watered by rushing brooks,) 
that pervades the whole land of Samaria. 

At the end of two hours and a half, we were <»i 
the top of that magnificent mountain boundary 
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diat nins between the countries of Manasseh and 
Issachar. Again the sea lies Abroad and open to 
the west. The way lies over the high ground for 
two hours more, when an arable country appears 
to the north-west, sloping downward to a dead 
flat in the haze of distance. This is the southern 
end of the great plain of Esdraelon. The sea is 
no longer visible. 

In half an hour more, we had descended into a 
valley of about three miles in extent each way, 
cultivated throughout with wheat and maize. On 
the right is pasture-land, with large flocks of 
sheep, over whose head was '< sailing with supreme 
dominion " a troop of some twenty or thirty bald* 
headed vultures. • They winged their flight towards 
us, and accompanied our march across the flat, 
circling and shrieking at a few hundred &et above 
us, until they saw us clear of their solitude which 
we had invaded, (for not a human being but each 
other had we seen for many miles,) and then re- 
turned again to look from out *< the azure vault of 
air " for any straggler who might leave the flock. 

In an hour from hence we entered the village 
of Cabatieh, at which we found it adviseable not 
to halt even to give food or half an hour's rest to 
our horses, wearied as they were with plodding 
through many miles of very deep ground. For 
the people of this village, as we had been informed 
before we left Sebaste, were- engaged at that time 
in open hostilities with their neighbours of the 
town of Jenin, and many inroads had lately taken 
place, and some few lives had. been sacrificed on 
both sides. And we were in our way to that town, 
and might not unnaturally be mistaken, from the 
amount of our force, (being no less than four of 
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US, with two European and two JBgyptian ser* 
vantff, and three moukris, and much baggage,) as 
an important reinfbrcement of military means and 
supines in fiill march to the enemy. 

Indeed, the sudden retreat- of the whole popu- 
lation of the village to the shelter of their wretched 
hotels on our approach, the sinister reconnaissances 
which were taking place from behind and from 
over the mud walls, and, as we departed, the 
flocking out of those who had before concealed 
themselves, and now saluted us with most un-> 
friendly howiiftgs, confirmed us in the impression 
that such hjfcd-been the view taken of us, and that 
it had been only the imposing numbers and array 
of our party which had made it matter of prudence 
with the garrison of Cabatidb to let us pass with-^ 
out' challenge or attack. 

In tan hour and a quarter further, we entered . 
a Tomantick pass between two high turfy hills, 
partially studded with evergreen oaks, which, 
gradually widening, opened, after an hour more, 
upon the entrance of a great plain stretching away 
lar to the left. On the right is^ the walled town 
of Jenin. The plain that was on our left is the 
great and famous plain of Esdraelon; famous in 
many '.of the most memorable parts of the history 
of the Old Testament, famous during some of the 
conflicts of* the third Crusade, and ^unous in our 
own times for the stout resistance made by Genera! 
Kleber, with a small force of French infantry, to 
the overwhelming army led by the Turkish Vizir ; 
— a resistance which NapoleOn, after a forced 
march to the support of his gallant colleague, 
with numbera sMll vastly inferiour to that of the 
enemy, converted into a brilliant and decisive 
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victory. It was called by the French the battle 
of Mount Tabor, though fought ou the pliJa of 
Loubieh, several miles to the north-west of it. 
Having made a hurried advance of some leagues 
over £e mountains, from (he neighbourhood of 
Nazareth, in the morning, he gained his victory, 
returned with his staff to dine at Nazareth, and 
that night slept at Acre. 

Jenin, from the evidence of its position and 
description, as well as from that of its name, is 
clearly the Ginaea (Tiyala) of Josephus, Q Bell. 
Jud. ' iii. 3. 4; ^Ant. ' xx. 6. 1,) and most 
probably also the £n-Gannim mentioned as a city 
of the borders of Issachar, near to Jezreel, and near 
to the Kishon. (Josh. xix. 21; xxi. 29.) It 
has been very carelessly, by some travellers, con- 
founded with Jezreel. We pitched our tents on a 
gently rising ground to the west of the town, but 
close to its walls, separated from them only by 
some narrow strips of garden-ground, with their 
hedges of prickly pear. 

]^ly next morning we began our route across 
the plain, which it took us four hours and three- 
quarters to traverse. It is, throughout, a deep 
rich soil, and, at the season when we were there, 
wet and toilsome to travel over. But at every step 
we were in view of places of the highest historical 
interest. The skirts of Gilboa (Jelbon) soon 
became visible to our right, where, in the last 
fadsl battle fought by Saul, Israel fled from before 
the Philistines, and Saul and his three sons were 
slain. And as we proceeded we saw the plain 
sweep downwards still further east towards the 
country of the Jordan, and towards Beth-shan, 
(now Beisan,) where the bodies of the fallen king 
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of Israel, and of his threie sons, were ^^ fastened to 
the wall.'' (1 Sam. chap, xxxi.) 

Some twelve or fourteen miles away, north and 
by west, and round the westernmost slope of the 
Lesser Hermon, are the hill and village of Endor, 
where, on the gathering of the Philistines for 
battle, the unhappy Saul sought the ^' woman with 
the &miliar spirit," because'^ the Lord had de- 
parted from him." And there he bowed himself 
before the spectre of Samuel, and before the words 
that ^' the kingdom was rent out of his hand," and 
that ^^ Israel was delivered with him into the hand 
of the Philistines." (1 Sam. chap, xxviii.) To 
the riprl^t of Endor, rises the Djebel el Duhieh, or 
Lesser Hermon, mentioned by Jerome, as being 
near Mount Tabor, in distinction from the greater 
mountain of that name, the Hermon of the Scrip- 
tures, far away to the north, the highest peak of 
Anti-Lebanon. At the foot of the Lesser Hermon 
is the village of Naim, where our Saviour raised 
the widow's son from the dead. 

About halfway across the plain, and at some 
three miles to the right of the track leading towards 
Nazareth, is a small conical hill, not lugh, but 
with some low houses on its side, and surmounted 
with the ruins of walls, as of an acropolis, and a 
low square tower of ancient masonry. It com- 
mands the plain all round. This is Zerin, the site 
of Jezreel, round which ** the Midianites and 
Amalekites, and the children of the East, were 
gathered together," when '^ the spirit of the Lord 
came on Gideon." (Judg. chap, vi.) And this 
was the city of Ahab and Jezebel ; and it was on 
thb plain, on the road which leads from Samaria, 
that Joram and Ahaziah looked forth and saw 
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JeliH, the 80n of Jeliosfattpbcit, ^^drivrD^farioiisly," 
and went out to mcethinK' (1 Kings^ chap. xxi. ; 
2 'Kings,' chap« ix.) At the noTtb<ieastem foot of 
the^hiU of Jesnreel is still- the fmntain^ flowing 
towards the Jordao^ near which the Israelites 
pitched th<6ir tento)- (I Sara. xxiv. 1,) and where, 
in the time of the third Crusade, the Saraeen and 
Chris tiaa hosts alternately ^encamped. And Wil- 
liam of Tyre (xxii. 27) says it vms^ ^reported- that 
great numbers of 'fish appeared in the wateis while 
the Christians vreee there, and supplied them with 
food. Behind Jezreel, and between H and the fbot 
of the Lesser HeroKMi) is the village of Solam, 
aneiently the Shunam wh<»« Elisha long abode, 
and restored theson^of the'ShmMunstish-womaB to 
life. (2 Kings, chap, iv.) Atraek here branches 
off to the north towards Tiberias. This is geae 
rally supposed to have been the anci^it road fiora 
Jerusalem thither^ and 8o>on*to Damascus. 

Mount Tiabor soon after was-seen rising in great 
majesty to the north^^westward of ust As we 
mounted the hills at. the farther end of the plain 
the road is steep and ringed, in parts of it abrupt 
precipices rising on eaclv 'side. One of these, the 
highest and most remarkable in its* form, is known 
by the name of the'^'Mottntofthe PreeipifatioR^" 
in consequence of a very foolish tradition, and 
manifestly untrue, although it ha»^ sub^ted for 
many ages, that this was the rock from the • brow 
of which the people of N'azareth would have cast 
down our Saviour. ** But he, passing througii the 
midst of them, went his way." 

I say a tradition manifestly untrue. I shall, in 
the course of the next chapter, endeavour to justifv 
this opinion. After an ascent of three-quarters of 
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an hour we reached a fine spring bursting forth 
from a circular wall of thick masonry, on the very 
crest of the mountain. From hence is a more 
gradual and easier descent of a quarter of an hour, 
which leads into the sbmQI and lovely Yale of 
Nazareth. The town stands on the left, at the 
westernmost end of the vale, commanding a de- 
lightful view over it, and is itself exceedingly pic- 
turesque, backed by high clifis, approached from 
under the shade of spr^ing oaks, and its houses, 
the square massive walls of its church and monas- 
tery, and. the mmaretsiof its two mosques over- 
tapped here -and there, aad inten^ianed with tail 
spiial cjfienes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Nazareth— Fountain of the Virgin— Mount Tabor — ^Plain o^ 
Galilee— Hattein— Tiberias— Sea of Tiberias— Hot Springs 
—Mount of the Beatitudes — Hadjar en Nassara — Cana of 
Galilee — Return to Nazareth. 

The Church of the Annunciation, and the con- 
vent which forms part of the same building, stand 
on a knoll, almost apart, at the north-east end of 
the town of Nazareth. The town itself stretches 
along a semicircular ledge, overhung with rocks, 
behind whicti the ground continues to rise to the 
west, until it commands a view both ways, not 
only along the valley to the east, but to the west- 
ward also, over the plain of Zephurch, to the 
heights which part it from that of M^ddo, as fitr 
as Mount Carmel and the sea. To the north it 
slopes downwards for not more than about a quarter 
of a mile, when, on that side also, it is shut in by 
hills. 

The convent here, as in all other parts of Pales- 
tine and Syria, gives hospitable entertainment and 
commodious lodging to all travellers, for which 
iu no case is any remuneration required. The 
same hospitality is universally extended ; but those 
travellers who receive it, not as poor wayfiuers or 
pilgrims, give, at their departure, to one of the 
lay brothers a small sum in repayment to the com- 
munity for the charges and attendance they have 
cost it This sum is generally at the rate of not 
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more than about a dollar a day for each person, 
which is received thankfully as a donation. 

The Franciscan friars of Nazareth are pecu- 
liarly kind and attentive. The superiour is an 
Italian gentleman of hardly two-and- thirty years 
of age. His countenance is of the most regular 
and striking beauty I think I ever saw in a man, 
and his manners are graceful and engaging. He 
converses very agreeably not in his own language 
only, but also in excellent French. 

The easternmost extremity of the building is 
occupied by the church. From the nave a double 
flight of steps leads to the space containing the 
high altar. A narrower stair between these« 
descends to what is shown as the place where stood 
the house of the blessed Virgin : a single chamber, 
or grotto, with a small recess beyond, in which an 
altar is raised, is said to be the spot where she re- 
ceived the annunciation that from her should be 
bom the Saviour of the world. 

I cannot see any sufficient reason to question the 
identity of this place, or to doubt that in Nazareth, 
where our Lord passed all his earlier years, in the 
midst of a country also the abode of some of his 
earliest followers, it should have been held in true 
remembrance. I endeavoured as far as I could, 
without risk of offence, (for it is hardly right to 
question curiously concerning subjects of this sort, 
when they are not put forwaid for observation, and 
where it might be suspected by those to whom the 
question is addressed that their answer would be 
received with a disposition to cavil,) to ascertain 
whether, in truth, the friars attached any credit to 
the legend of the house, which is supposed to have 
stood within this space, having been carried by 
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angels to.Xorctto. -The only aaswer whieh the 
lay brother gaye, of whom I inadethe kaquiiy m a 
way which I hoped might- boI appear impertiiieiit or 
ofibisive,. was ' ' E una tradisztooe.' ' {[liisia tradition.] 

The chamber is h«wn in. the ^rook, and two 
pillars of dark marble were raised by ^e Empress 
Helena from the floor of it to the voofy about 
twelve or fourteen feet high. That on the leil 
of the entrance from the foot of the ^stair.is. br«^en. 
Of this, it is said by some travellecs, among otkers, 
Burcklnrdt, that a story was told by the ^friars 
that the upper part of the shaft, which>isall that 
remains, a fragment of some five;feet in length, is 
auq[)ended mivaculously. It is.not impossible that, 
among some . enthusiasts in former times, «ueh a 
legend' may have been tmtertained. But. ike friars 
who showed it to 4is told, no sueh. tale. They said 
the pillar was broken . by the Saracens, and never 
hinted to us any subject of wonder in the simple 
&ct of a portion of it having remained attathed to 
the roof of a cave, which it evidently from the first 
was int^ided rather to adorn than to rapport In 
the church is. a fine organ, and of the pietnues on 
the walls some are better painted, than those- usually 
found in this part of the world. Two are said to 
be by Murillo. But these, which are heads of 
saints, have much more of the air of one of the 
Italian schools than, of the Spanish. The supposed 
house of Joseph, where Christ passed his childhood, 
is about two hundred yards higher up to the north 
of this. 

I spoke, in the last chapter, of the '* Mount of 
the Precipitation ;" strangely so called as signify- 
ing the place from which the Jewd did not preeipi- 
tate the Saviour ; for he " passed through the midst 
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of tfaen, and ^vent his way." This place, more 
than two miles from Nazareth, is, however, as- 
suredlj not the one from which they would hare 
cast him down ; lor that, says St. Luke, (iv. 29), 
was ^^ on the brow of the hill whereon their city 
was buih." If, to scqpport this legendary fiction 
as to the place shown as the ^^ Mount," it he al- 
ledged, as some have alledged, that the site of the 
aneieiit city was there, what becomes of the identity 
of the piace of the Annunciation? But, in truth, 
it i» p^in from the description given by all the 
earlieBt topographers, and from internal evidences 
amounting to proof, that the city has not shifted 
its position. Nor can ^e fiction be traced back to 
any writer beyond the latter part of the twelfth 
c^itury ; and on the brow of the bill whereon the 
city is built, there are many rocks, from any one 
of which the attempt may have* been made to cast 
our Saviour down. 

From Nazareth, en the next day after our 
arrival there, the 17th of March, we set forth for 
Mount Tabor and the Lake of Gennesareth. We 
descended, about a quarter of a mile to the east-* 
ward, to Uie fountain called «^ '^ Fountain of the 
Vi^in," or of the " Lady Mary," (El Ain es Siti 
Mariam ;) a bright stream of delicious water falling 
into a trough from out of a niche in a low wall of 
ancient masonry, backed by a small Greek church 
of the arohitcctnre of the middle ages, built, it is 
said by the Greeks, where Mary first met the 
Angel of God, as she was drawing water at the 
fountain. Thence we struok off nearly due aooth, 
over the rising ground, with the valley of Nazareth 
to our right. After about a mile and a half, our 
road ran through a succession of small hills and 
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vales, clothed with fine open grove of ancient oaks 
and karub-trees, and carpeted with the richest turf 
and wild flowers ; sweet^smelling cyclamen, ane- 
mone, and asphodel, and tiie largest variegated 
iris I ever saw, springing up in the most glowing 
luxuriance. Among this greenwood scenery our 
path gradually rose, till, from the top of a bank 
some three or four miles from Nazareth, we saw, 
at about as miich further before us. Mount Tabor, 
standing alone and eminent above the plain, which 
fades into hazy distance beyond it ; a horizon 
unbroken till by the hills of Gilboa rising to 
the south, and, a little more to the eastward, 
the mountains which line the further bank of 
Jordan. 

From Nazareth to the foot of Tabor is a distance 
of nearly two hours and a quarter. Its sides, 
which are rugged and steep, with here and there 
a glade or fiat terrace of fine turf, are covered 
with a like profusion of wood, but of less stately 
growth. The extreme height of the mount is 
not more than about a thousand feet above the 
plain. 

A little less than an hour's sharp walk took us 
to the top. There are various tracks up its side, 
often crossing each other. We mounted by that 
which rises from the northern base of the mountain. 
Not only much length of way, however, but some 
time also may be saved by now and then scrambling 
over the rocks to cut oft' the angles of the path ; 
an ascent, with the help of the brushwood, not 
much more rugged than many parts of the path 
itself. At a little more than three-quarters of the 
way up are the remains of two massive gateways, 
'^ne on the east side and one on the west of what 
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may be called the crown of the mountain, with 
the foundations of flanking towers, and of a con- 
necting wall which appears to have at some time 
formed a belt all round, and to have been the first 
outwork of the fortress that covered the top. 

Almost on the summit, to the south-east, are the 
Tuins (bare walls now, and crumbling into an 
arched vault below) of what Quaresmius speaks of 
as the Latin chapel of the Transfiguration. At 
the north end is, in a like state of dilapidation, the 
Greek chapel of the same name. The crest of the 
mount is table-land, of some six or seven hundred 
yards in length from north to south, and about 
half as much across ; and a fiat field of about an 
acre is at a level of some twenty or five-and-twenty 
feet lower on the eastern brow. There are the 
remains of several small ruined tanks on the crest, 
and one well of full sixty feet deep, which still 
catches the rain-water dripping through the 
crevices of the rock, and preserves it cool and pure, 
as we were told, throughout the year. 

Tabor, itself famous, from the time when the 
Israelites first entered the Promised Land, through 
the history of almost every age, looks over the 
whole of Esdraelon ; that splendid plain of which 
it has been well said that it " has been the scene of 
encampment of every army that has invaded Pales- 
tine, from Saul to Kleber."* From this mount 
Barak beheld Sisera, and all the mighty host he 
had gathered together, and his nine hundred cha- 
riots of iron; and ^'Deborah said unto him. Up, 
for this is the day in which the Lord hath delivered 
Sisera into thy hand." (Judg. chap, iv.) 

* Hon. W. F. Fitzmaurice, * Cruise to -^gypt, Palestine, 
and Greece/ p. 57. 
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But there is a greater history far tbacn that of 
Deborah and Barak, with which a popirisr belief 
has, during the last few eeatuiies^ (nuslakenly a» 
I think appears,) connected the naaaM of Mount 
Tabor. It is Md generaHj by tke Christians 
dwelling in Palestine, and by the pilgrims^ and is 
spoken of by not a few travellen, as the ^' High 
Mountain apart," where our Savibur wis tianft- 
%uTed before Peter, James, and Joim. In this 
instance the probability whiok, in my opinion, 
tradition alwoye affords to the identity of the site 
assigned to so memonible an eT^it, must give 
way before thetetronger eTddenoe opposed to it by 
drcunistanees, that cannot admit of doubt* 

First, the tradition does net reaoii back to the 
date of wiiat may be termed first-class testimony of 
this sort, such as applies itself to most of what are 
called «the Holy Pkces." It is true that Cyril 
of Jerusalem, and Jerome in the £pitaph of Panla, 
mention this mount but very slightly, and as if 
only designating it by the name of the Place of 
the Transfiguration, as the name by which it had 
then begun to be known. And this waa at the 
end of the fourth century. But Eusebtus, and 
Jeiome himself in the Onomasticon, a work of 
high topographical authority, compiled more than 
forty years before, make frequent mention of Tabor, 
with no reference to the transfiguration having 
taken place there ; in itself almost conclusive on 
the question the other way ; at all events showing 
that the connexion of this place with that great 
miracle was a discovery or a fiction not then accre- 
dited by these fiithers. 

But what brings it nearer to apparent disproof is 
this. From the days of Deborah and Barak to 
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tkwe "•£ Yespttskm, Mount Tabtr. w«s a pkoe of 
anns, whence hosts poured forth in time of wms 
and.a(||;ariisoniHn6 Baaintained even in peaee. A 
city ^^•a on the sawmit^ called bf Polybius A4aby^ 
rioA, vhieJi waatbesieged and taken by Antioehns 
the Gireat, 218 bx;. It is called by Jofl^hus Ita*- 
byrien ; aad he i^MBaka of a vaotoiy gnised tbere 
oveat the Jewa^l^ theBoBiaiis^ undur the Froeo»- 
sul Gftbiniiw, b.o. SO or 52, And, later, when 
Josephtts btBMelf held the country of Galilee 
agaiB^ the S>ree»of Yespasiany.he built new works 
and enclosed the city with a mil. Thus we find 
that a fortified town waa upon it, and on the si»n« 
mit, ad the remains now in existoDee^.and tfaenatu'^ 
ral shape of the hill, suffioi&itiy attest, for more 
than 280 years:; that is, £or at lea^ 220 years before 
the birth of Gbrtst, and foor at least sixty after; 
the latter period dneliiding that at whioh Jesus took 
his disciples ^^ to a higJi mountain apart, and there 
was transfigured before tbem«" The place of 
transfiguration ^tua evidently a soMtude, asappeafv^ 
not from the word ^^ apart " only, but also &om the 
words of St. Peter, who, in his alarm, aaid '^ not 
knowing what he said/' spoke of building << three 
tabemfi^es " there. This part of Galilee is fuU of 
high mountains apart ; and Tabor, £imous and 
venerable for many great events, cannot, I think, 
for the reasons I have stated, maintain the station 
assigned to it by secondary tradition among tho 
" holy places " of the New Testament; 

The view from the summit, — ^though one edge 
or the other of the table-land, wherever you stand, 
always intervenes to make a small break in the dis^- 
tant horizon, — is, on the whole, the most splendid. 
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I can recollect having ever seen from any natural 
height. 

I remember a remark that in my boyhood I 
heard from a person from whom it came with great 
authority, Mr. Riddell, who had then lately pub- 
lished a map of all the mountains of the globe with 
tiieir several elevations. He said in my hearing 
that he had never been on any natural hill, or rock, 
or mountain, from which could be seen an unbroken 
circumference with a radius of three miles in every 
part ; and that he did not believe any such to exist. 
Of course he did not say this of the tops of artili- 
oial structures, nor of the hollows of valleys, of 
which there are many from which a complete horizon 
of much more than this extent may be seen. But the 
observation struck me as worthy of note ; and I 
have since never forgotten it when I have been on 
the summit of a mountain, hill, or rock ; and I 
liave never yet been able to find it disproved. 
Perhaps Skopo in the island of Zante, and Lyca- 
bettus near Athens, and I will add the more familiar 
name of the Wrekin in Shropshire, are the three 
places that I have seen which promised the fairest 
for an exception from this apparently universal law 
of nature. But even in those places this law holds 
good. It is the same on Tabor, though there are 
many abrupt points of vantage ground on the sum- 
mit. 

From the northern foot of the mountain, across 
the flat country which is known as the Plain of 
Galilee, to the brow of the hills beyond, is a dis- 
tance of about four hours and a quarter. At 
nearly half way, we passed two andient forts, appa- 
rently of the age of the Crusades ; one on our right 
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and the other on our left. A copious spring dis- 
charges itself into a trough beneath the outer wall 
of the former of these buildings, affording a com- 
modious watering-place for cattle. Further to the 
lefly and at some five or six miles away from the 
main track, the Jebel el Hattein rises in sight ; a 
detached mount of no great height, near and 
around which was fought, iu 1187, the great battle 
to which it gave its name ; the last great battle of , 
the second crusade. Here Guy de Lusignan, tlie 
last Christian king who reigned in Jerusalem, lost 
by his rashness, obstinacy, and incapacity, the 
crown to which he had raised himself by treachery. 
He was utterly defeated by Saladin, made prisoner 
with almost all the flower of his chivalry who sur- 
vived that fatal day, and the whole of his army put 
to the rout. 

The nominal sovereignty of Jerusalem was borne 
successively by Amaury, brother of Guy of Lu* 
signan, and afterwards by Conrad Count of Tyre, 
by whom it descended in the female line to Jeaa 
de Brienne, afterwards king of Naples, to whose 
son-in-law, the Emperor Fiederick, and his issue, 
it was confirmed in fief by the Pope. But the 
battle of Hattein opened the gates of Jerusalem to 
Saladin, from whose hands it never felL Nor did 
the Christian forces ever from that time hold a. 
permanent footing in any part of Palestine except 
Tyre, and Sidon, and Kaif&,and Ptolemais. Pto- 
lemais, named by the Crusaders St. Jean d'Acre, 
was the first place retaken. It fell before the arms, 
of our Bichard C(Bur-de-Lion, after a si^;e of two 
years, a.d. 1182, who maintained it and contested 
a few other of the cities of the sea-coast, during the 
brilliant but unsuccessful third crusade. Deserted by 
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Ilk coUeague, Fhiilp'Augustus, and left alose with 
Ilia Ikglis^ to support the honour of the red eiess 
staadard i^aiast the wliole power of the East, 
Bicfaard concluded a treaty with Sakdin, seenring 
thenofffeith the inviolability of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the tenure of the moaasteriei of Jerusalem, Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth, and Carmel, and safe conduct to 
Ghriatiafi > pilgrims to the holy places. This treaty, 
^generously concluded by Sakdin in an interview 
with ^his gallant enemy, whose prowess had w<m 
his esteem, has- ever since been futhfelly maintaiBed 
by the Moslens ; naintaiaed nrotwithslanding the 
rash and fruitlesa enterprises that-afterwards took 
place— tlie total &ilure of the expedition of Louis 
IX. of France, in 1249 — and the ill-c oncerte d, 
though gallant rally of the forces of seme of the 
Christian princes in 1270, in which our Bdward 
tiie Fint took tke field during tlie lileCirae of his 
&ther, and recaptured Acre, winch however was 
agam and finally lost ten yean after, in the war 
eidled the eighida and last crusade. 

After proceeding onwards up a gently rising 
ground for some three miles, we oame suddmly on 
a view, one of the most striking of any in Pa- 
lestine ; not only in* respect of all the associations 
of its wondrous history, but idso of the aetUTal 
beauties of the scene.* 

* I speak of the gmndeur of this scene as I vas iiaprassed 
-with it I regret to differ in any opinion, even on a matter 
of taste only, fh>ni Captain Irby and Captain Mangles, who 
wiite of the irfaole of this country irith* so mneh general good 
jttdgemeat as well as feeling ; but of the land aSoiat the lake 
of Tiberias, they say that it has ** no striking featui'es, and 
that the sceneiy is altogether devoid of beauty/* I am 
happy, however, to find my own impressions in entire agree- 
ment with those of Mr. Rtnnanricc, who, in his very agree- 
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Aboat a. mile Mow, in thedq>th of a steep 
descent, is the city of Tiberias, still a large walled 
town, on the brink<of that iajuous lake, the Lake 
GeiMMsarethor Tiberias, or Sea of Galilee ; from 
whose < shores the first Apostles were called, by 
doctrine and by miiacle, to preach the Gospel to 
all natioDs. 

At some four miles to the westward its bright 
waters form a bay, on whose hollow beach a 
rank growth of high grass and brushwood eov^s 
the ground where of old stood Qapemaum, and 
which still bears its naaie.* Further still and 
almost . hid within its windings^ towards the north- 
west, were Magdak (Migdal), and Ghorazin and 
Bethsaida (Corasi.and i^tsid), in which if the 
mighty works that were done ^^ had been done in 
Tyre, and Sidon, they would have repented long 
ago in sadoslothand^ashes." Further yet to the 
north-westward are the scanty^ walls of Saphet, 
^' the city built upon a . hill ; " and, at full forty 
miles of distance, Mount Kermon, Jebel es Sheik, 
rears aloft against the sky its majestiek head, white 
with eternal snows. 

Here, by this water's side, the Son of. God after 
his crucifixion again stood manifest before those 
who, on the night when he was betrayed, had 

able little journal, which every one who reads it must wish 
had been «xteiided to a sarrative of greater length/ speaks of 
this view with a degree of admiration which comes with 
authority from so accomplished an artist. (Hon. Mr. Fitz- 
manrice s Cruise, &c., p. 69.) 

* Capernaum, (called now Caphemahoum, or Tell-Houm,) 
as described by Jasephns, (* Bell. Judaic./ ill. 10,) answers to 
this in posUion. 
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*^ forsook him and fled/' and spoke to them the 
words which were to fill the whole earth and open 
the kingdom of Heaven to man. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants of Tiberias 
(Burckhardt says a fourth ; Buckingham, I think, 
with more probability, one half) are Jews, from all 
parts ; generally of German, Polish, and Italian 
extraction. The race of Spanish Jews, descendants 
of those who were banished under the persecutions 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, is now much reduced 
in number. Unlike those in other parts of the 
Levant, those of Tiberias mostly wear the high- 
crowned hat and gaberdine. They are assembled 
there in anxious, in almost daily, expectation of 
the coming of the Messiah ; an anxiety made more 
urgent now by the long-looked for year, 1843, 
having passed without the fulfilment of their hopes : 
many of them looking forth upon that lake with 
some undefined notion — ^not gathered certainly 
from any passage, or from any gloss or interpretation 
of any passage, in their prophets, nor yet as, I 
believe, in the Talmudick commentaries, or the 
Mishnah, the authorized traditional exposition, that 
can be held to warrant it — ^that He is to arise from 
those waters. The lake is not mentioned in the 
Old Testament, nor does it appear what reverence 
can be attached to it save what arises from the 
records of the New, and in connexion with the 
ministry and miracles of Christ. Indeed the 
divisions in belief are remarkable which have lately 
arisen among the Jews, particularly among those 
in the four holy cities of Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Sichem, and Tiberias, and have placed that people 
in a somewhat new relation towards their fore&theis, 
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towards the doctors of the Sanhedrim from the 
beginning of the Christian sera, and towards the 
followers of the Christian faith. 

Among all the divisions in all sects and religions 
of the world, there is none more notable than what 
has arisen of late among the Jewish people. I 
will mention a very singpilar opinion professed by 
many — I know not* whether it be to be found 
among the Jews elsewhere: I certainly was not 
aware of its . existence until I saw and conversed 
with sevCTal of that persuasion in the East, and 
found from other authority too that there is a 
certain number of them, bearing I know not what 
proportion to the whole, but not an inconsiderable 
one, in Palestine, who hold that our Saviour, 
though no prophet, was an innocent man, unjustly 
put to death. And, strangely, they connect this 
with a belief that this unjust act has turned away 
the favour of the Almighty from their nation, 
and laid them under a ban, not to be removed 
until the Messiah shall come, to call them again 
together to their inheritance, and proclaim to 
them forgiveness of the Iniquity of their fathers. 

How they can find footing on this strange ground, 
and believe that those who had so often embrued 
their hands in the blood of prophets, and followed 
after &lse gods, and yet had been forgiven, should 
have brought this heavy curse upon their children 
by the .unjust condemnation of one man, whose 
mission and doctrine th^ nevertheless reject, is 
not easy to comprehend. Yet on this slippery 
verge, acknowledging on the one hand so terrible 
an expiation of their offences towards Him, and on 
the other refusing to admit His truth, these un- 
happy people linger, a mourning remnant of their 
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' dispessed aad^rijeeled raeeV in the knd, now vmakedj 
of tJwis fotepast glories, and of their still «eiidartng 
but long deferred iiiopes. * To duly feel fi»r the 
condition of the Jews, fehey sbeukl^be'seen in> Pa- 
'■ ksiine, «Qd as. they areii0>vr ;> aot- persecttted iodeed, 
but desolate and' despised. 

I ^wlUted «ut, late at .night, upon ''the shore 
a'^Uttle to the east of ^the'tovn, 'withimy poor 
friend^iiFho had been the oonpasion of my* whole 
jonm^, afikd in company with wiiom. I then hoped 
. often in dayst to come to reoall the Temeatbraiiee of 
the deeply interesting hears we had passed together 
dn:>sueh scenes. The night was- overcast: and a 
etseog^wwd.wtssettingtuprthe lake: and die dark 
wateEs heaved before us on which the Savionr. had, 
'^ in the fourth watch/' ^walked ^Mrth to his disciples ; 
when'theyfwho knew him noty. and cried out for 
.fear, heard his voice .bidding them ^^be of good 
cheer;" I those .'Words of tender ; fatherhood, that 
twamuDit of sure refuge ina^' love that casteth oat 
»lear," which. no other -«religton ever gave to. man, 
and which the best phitosophy of former tiflses had 
but dimly and uapi^eatiy «eneeived — ^^ It is I, be 
notafiaid."* 

The next morning was bright, and the lake 
smeothas.a mirror. There was but one boat at 
Tiberias-^it was a punt ralher-«4m ill-^oonstmcted 
and crazy one, without «ail or even st^ for a mast, 
and with > but two unwieldy paddles. It was tied 
to the end of a small rough jetty of stones and 
timber, aad appeared to *l^ common property at 

etar^aXn fi,tT tX^tluv etyafiuv luri^uatv Ui^yetT^trou" — Platarch, 

%n ViU PericL [iMtead of a fesrfiil and wild saperstition, 
xioodiiced a seoare and hopsfal piety.] • 
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thedkpoeal of any on» who might choose to avail 
hinis^f of it. My setraet and I puslied off in it, 
to bathe ; a design whi^ seemed likely enough to 
be aeeomplisfaed withovt on? being put to the 
trouUe of jumfttng out. It is said that the lake is 
fall of fish ; and some are taken in casting nets ; 
bnt not a boat did we see on any part of the shore 
or surfiiee^ exoept that one machine of roughly 
joifiled planks, which could be but rarely used by 
fishermen. 

Until the utter suh^ugation of Palestine by the 
Moslems, the city of Tiberias never ceased to bear 
an impoTtaiDt part in its history. The resistance it 
oifeved, under the command of Josephus, to the 
Boman power is memorable; nor was it reduced 
till after the great naval battle on itswaters, where 
Titus, Vespasian, and Trajan commanded'in person. 
Six thousand ii re hundred are said to have perished 
in thk-engagementi and in the pursuit and- rout 
on shore at TdricfasBa, besides twelve hundred after- 
wards massaered in cold blood. (Joseph. ^ Bell. 
Judaic^,' iii. 17.) In the seventh century, the city 
was taken from Heraclius by the Kaliph Omar. 
(Basnage, ' Hist, of the Jevra/ as* cited by Van 
Egment, vol. ii. 30.) Dr. POcocke says that, in 
the eleventh century, of the Jewish popidation all 
but the Habbins had left it for about eight hundred 
years. But they still inaintained an* university 
here, to wfaiob^ after* that period, their* disciples 
gradually returned. And still there is a Babbinical 
college here. The sheiks of Tiberias hare always 
held an independant rule, and, Pococke says, have 
never been subdued, though often besieged by the 
Pashas of Damascus. 

At a little more than a mile along the strand to 
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the eastward, are the hot baths, in modern times 
enclosed within a high-walled building, of three 
chambers, with divans after the Turkish £ishion. 
The springs are said to be, at their rise, of a tempe- 
rature somewhat^'exceeding 1^ of Fahrenheit) and 
strongly sulphureous. The place is known in 
Arabick as ^* £1 Hummaum ;" in Hebrew, and by 
all the Jews, as '' Emmaus ;" names both signifying 
^< The Bath," and assigned also to several other 
places in Palestine. 

We began our journey back towards Nazareth 
by a track further west than that which we had 
taken on the foregoing day ; skirting, as we left 
Tiberias, the lofty hill that overhangs the city to 
the south. It is a less steep way, but one that 
affords a longer continued view of the lake — though 
a less commanding, a very extensive one — for full 
three miles after reaching the level of the plain 
above. Not more than two miles from Tiberias, 
to the right of this track, is a cluster of large stones 
of a very dark colour, called by the people of tliis 
country << El Hadjar en Nasara," or the Stone of 
the Christians, which they tell you is the place 
where the miracle was wrought of feeding the five 
thousand. In an hour and a half we were again 
abreast of the Mount of Hattein, now not more 
than a mile on our right 

I have already spoken of this mount, and of the 
plain around it, as of the scene of the great battle 
fatal to the Christian host in the second Crusade. 
But a much deeper interest than this, belongs to 
its history. It has been held, from time immemorial, 
by all the Christians of the Holy Land, Greek, 
Roman Catholick, Armenian, Copt, and Maronite, 

Se the mount from whence our Lord preached 
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his seniMMi to his diseiples^ and, on this account, 
known under the name of the Mount of the Bea- 
titudes. Thefe seems no reason whatever to doubt, 
and every reason to give credit to the probable 
truth of this tradition ; strengthened, as it is, by 
the internal evidence of its position, which appears 
to be more in accordance than any other with that 
described in the Scripture narrative. It is in the 
mids^ of the pkdn ; where, therefore, it is more 
easy to understand how the multitudes, who had 
followed him earlier on that day, joined him << when 
he was come down from the mountain," than if he 
had retired with the twelve among the gorges of 
any part of the range further off. It is also at no 
great distance from Capernaum, into which he 
'' retired," as it appears, forthwith, having tarried 
only to heal the leper on his way. (Matt. iv. 25 ; 
viii. 1-5.) The mount stands single, with no high 
ground near it for several miles, imd, though rising 
but to some fifty or sixty feet in perpendicular 
height, commands, from the narrow table-land 
upon its top, an extensive view over the lake on 
one side, and the plain of Galilee on the three 
others.* 

^ Dr. Bobinson is extremely inaocnrate, as 'will be seen by 
any visiting that |>lain, where he says (vol. iii. p. 240) that 
** there are m the vicinity of the lake perhaps a dozen other 
mountains which would answer just as well to the circum- 
stances of the history/' And he is equally so in saying (id. 
241) that ** the total silence of the Greek church as to the 
sermon on the Mount is fatal to ihe Latin hypothesis which 
connects that discourse with the mountain in (question/' It 
surely would not be fatal to that hypothesis, if the Greek 
church were silent upon it. But such is not the case. The 
members of the Greek church in Palestine, equally with the 
Xtatins, hold this tradition, and ec^ually with them, and with 
the Armenians, Copts» and Maronites, make their pilgrimages 
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From hence three . hours and a quarter moie, on 
the way towards Nazareth, brought us into ainct 
of hill.eouQtry, on the sonthenrrside of wyobis 
the viilaf;e of Kefir Kernia, saidto ' be Uie Oana of 
Galilee, where Christ changed the water into wine. 
It consists nwr but of a few poor cottages bailt 
around the walls of a small ruined churefa, and 
looking down, on the left, over an extensive 
opening among the hills, and in front on a narrow 
valley. At its foot is a large end copious sfning- 

there. He falls, also into another 'great inaconraey in his 

note (Id. id.) on the subject of the supposed place of the feed- 
ing of the multitude of five thousand. He says, " It is hardly 
necessary to remark that the tradttiou attadncd to tins spot 
can bcionly legendary, axaoe theftedimg of the five thoioMd 
took place OH the east side of the lakef and probably also that tfO^ 
four thousand" There is not the smallest warranty in Scrip- 
ture for believing that either of these miracles took place on the 
east side of the lake, but just the reverse. St. Mark says dis- 
tiaetlyv-that the minele of the feeding of the* five thonsand 
was ** aftnr ha^went out from thence/' (t. «. ** the coBn«0[ ©^ 
the Gadarenes," to the east of the lake, ** and had come into 
his own country," (i. e. of the Nazarenes to the Trest,) Mark 
vi. 1. The same Gospel also savs, (id. xlv.) that after the 
miracle ** straightway he constramed his disciples to get into 
the ship, and go to the other sidst before, unto Bethsaida, vhile 
he sent away the people." See also Matthew xiv..S4; see 
also John vi. 23. ** Tiberias, nigh unto the place where they 
did eat breads after the Lord had given thanks." Nor is Dr. 
Kobiuson more correct in his supposition about the miracle 
of feeding the four thousand. For it appears that Jesus had 
been in " the coasts of Tyre and Sidon," /rom whence he 
** came nigh unto the sea of Galilee." (Matthew xv. 21, 29) 
Dr. Robinson^s error, perhaps, arose out of his taking onln the 
text of St. Luke, (ix. 10,) which says it was "a desert place 
hehnging to the city called Bethsaida.'" But Dr. Robinson 
must be aware that, all over Palestine, many lands among the 
tnbes were of a country belonging to a cityVar distant. But 
all the three other Gospels distinctly fix the place of M 
mirf cles to the west of the lake. 

I 
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bead of fine water, forsung a brook which runs to 
the eastward to Jordan. 

A tndition, older certainly than the time of 
Quaresmiusy (who refers to it, but who, neverthe- 
less, believes thb villageto liave been the place of 
our Lord's first miracle,) speaks of another village, 
at two hours' distance to the west, and visible from 
it, as being the Cana of the New Testament. The 
other village. Dr. Bobinson sap, on the authority 
oalj of his Arab guide, (vol. iii. p. 204-5,) beEus 
the Aiablck name of Cana el Jelil, (or '^ of Ga- 
lilee.") This name, he argues, gives it the decided 
preference in the doubt. It perhaps might, if the 
fact were established, that it does bear ihat name.* 

* Dr. Robinson declares the question to be ** entirely set at 
rest." Bat» as is too much his habit where he undertakes to 
<lecide upon a topographical difficulty, having in this case 
(ietenained the ruin shown to him as Cana el Jelil to be the 
fme Cana, he misdtes Dr. Pooocke^s authority,'Mating it to be 
in his fiiyour» and that Dr. Pooocke, who ** alone seems to 
hare heard of Cana el Jelil, inclines correctly to regard it as 
tlie true site of Cana." (Vol. iii. p. 296, note 2.) Dr.Pococke 
<loe8 not even mention any such place as Cana el Jelil by that 
lome. What he. says is, <* In li&e vilUi||;e (Keffr Kenna) is a 
large nuned building, the walls of which are almost entire. 
Whether it was a house or church I could not well judge : but 
they say the house of the marriage was on this spot Near it is 
A large Greek church. It is certain this situation, so near 
Nazareth, makes it probable that it was the place idiere this 
purade was wrought But^A^ Cfreeks have a tradition ihAt 
it was at Gana, on the west side of the plain of Zabnlon, 
about three three or four miles north-west of Zephoreh : and 
it is yery extraordinary that they should allow that the water 
▼as carried from this fountain, which is four or five miles 
from it Whichever was the place, it seemed to be a matter 
unsettled about the besinning of last century, when a writer 
OQ the Holy lAud endeavoured to fix it here as the most 
probable place, though Adrichomius seems to ^ve mch a de- 

VOL. n. H 
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Tiioagii fltili the tertisuRiy of the f Arabiek ttame 
might go no forther than to sboir that the AxbIm 
ci' thai plaee ica^e, in modtm tmteB, «o cailed it, 
on aooonnt of iht contestad eUm. Dr. Poeeeke, 
the fisBt ittiiderai traveler who obflerves upon this 
doohty gtT«B tiie state oi the tfUepute mtli great 
&jnie8B, aa sainiaiiied hetnneen Qaaxamius and 
another, writer, Adriehondas, wiioie work I never 
had an of^pQrtun% of coMniting, and whose name 
I cite, tlM»!efore^ only on the anthoritj of Dr. 
Poeocke. But Dr. «Pococke states the aigomeDt 
with such hnpardalit J, as to coneiside with giving 
no opinion of his own npon it. (8ee PoMcke's 
Travels, chap, xm.) One hour more brought us 
back to Nazareth. 

If, in the course of the descriptions I liave given 
of those parts of Palestine where the Bedeemer 
principally sojounaad while on earth, I have been 
led into a oiinnteiiess of detail, afid porfaaps some- 
times into a tone of controversy tedious to the ge- 
nerality of readers, my excuse must be this ; that 
it may not be easy, without haying po^eoBlly 
visited these soenes, to understand the absorbiBg 
interest with which all the raimitest circumstances 
belonging to them are invested, in the mind of one 
who is actuaEy, or has beea, aniong them ; or the 
periiaps ovemted estimate he thus Ibnns of the 
importance likdy to foe attached to them by others. 
And, also, when he finds in the works of some who 
have taken the track which in part he followed, 

s&yHion cf it from several autborg cu wouid indhe to think 
that it was the other Ktma," (Poeeek^ chap, zriL) I giT« 
this oDly to £haw how haety Dr. BobiBBoa is ki his eondtt* 
s;qoS| and bQW much his r^erenoet reqaive exanxinalkn. 
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and whose authority he consulted on his journey, 
points stated and inferences drawn to which he 
cannot subscribe, he naturally feels that to pass 
them by without observation would be in some sort 
to give his consent to what he sees to be inaccu- 
racies; tending to mislead others. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Departure from Nazareth^The Plain of Zepphoreh— 
Mountiun-ridge — Vale and ^ver of Kishon — Kaiffii— Acre 
—Boiusah— Ladder of Tyre— Tyre— Sarepta—Sidon— 
Beyrout 

On the nineteenth of March we left Nazaieth. 
At we shaped our course to the north-west, a warm 
sun lit up the vale behind us, shining with so 
dazzling a brightness on the rocks in front, among 
the clefb of which the iris with its broad petals was 
in its fullest bloom, that it seemed as if the early 
spring was summer here. Again from the heights 
above the town we caught sight for a short time of 
the sea, and of the winding coasts towards which we 
were on our way . 

We soon descended into the plain of Zabulon, 
known also as the Yale of Zepphoreh, leaving to 
the north-east the lofty ridge on which that ancient 
town, the Diocaesarea of the Romans, the Zippor 
of the Bible, stood ; its place still marked by the 
low white walls of a straggling village, and the 
ruins of a church, built, as Quaresmius says, in the 
time of Constantino. 

Three hours and a half took us to the foot of the 
mountain range which parts this vale from that of 
the Kishon. On both sides of the track along 
which we gained the top, towered the grey stems of 
lofty trees, whose foliage quivering against the 
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clear blue heaven, in many places almost closed 
above our heads. It vas much the same sort of 
scenery as that through which we had passed on 
our ride to Tabor. But the ash mingling with the 
oak here gave it more the character of the finest 
English greenwood, that of parts of Whittlebury, 
or the New Forest. 

Alas for the little wild floweis of England, that 
here and there peep forth and sparkle among the 
brambles of the thicket, or cluster in . bunches far 
apart upon the short tiuf of the open grove, when 
compaxed with the blaze of rich ranunculus, ane- 
mone, and gaudy iris, carpeting, the green sward of 
the woods of Palestine, and the cyclamen that 
absolutely perfumes the. air far around. Yet one 
principle of gladness is wanting in these lands, to 
which the classical and sacred writers were not in* 
sensible in ^their descriptions of the charm of wood- 
land scenery, but which is. never enjoyed here in 
the measure in which it abounds in our northern 
counties,— *the song of birds. Nothing is to be 
seen moving in these shades, but here and there 
the majestick crane stalking between the boles of 
the trees ; nothing heard but the rustle of the kite 
or vulture when he bursts from among the boughs, 
and soars screaming to the skies. And these but 
bespeak the deep loneliness, which for a moment 
they disturb, to leave it without a living . thing to 
be seen, or a living sound to break the silence of 
your solitary path. 

As we rose higher, the sky appeared even to the 
foot of tall stems, till from die brow we saw Car- 
mel rising in the distance on our lefl, and again, 
across a dreary flat, the winding shore of the bay 
£ai below opening up to the blue horizon of the 
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Medh emm e im * Tkniing nmnd^ we looked back 
OTer tke teps itf tiie Iblkge on ftke wide pUda ef 
Efidrarion, whick lieB M ia a iMtp, with the leas^ 
Hermon aaad the dark gieen side-aiid k^el suaunil 
ef Tabor in tke B^ckUe dlstanee, and Gilboa on hs 
fiurtkest Ytvge^ 

We descended fipom hence to ^e westward 
Ikreugk a wider dofi, still maatM with glowing 
ec^ours, and ftuiked with shadowy trees, till we 
eatekedtkevaleoftheKiskoD, erM^iddo. This 
ifale !» almost mie eoartiaued swamp, erassed by 
traeks not alimys easy to tei, iittie raised abore 
tiie mwd and pluk, and eftenbrokm hf tmmnnt 
gvHies through which a hofae eaa but hardly fioan • 
der. In the wialer season these tiaoks are nearly 
wpasBabky and the mvi^ling of the Sjshois '^ that 
swept awa^r the host ef Siaera, flwt aaeirat river, 
the river Kiahoii,'' (Jxudgea, v. 22,) fills the plain 
with a deep and rapid dM>d. In an hour flMve we 
reached its shore, aad, afler a short tiiae qpent la 
searching Iot a ford, passed it at a plaee of no 
great depth, and, but that the banks are sooiewlKit 
hollow, of no gmt (Bfllciilty* 

Tke next half hoor brought us to a narrow pass 
between lock and deep water. The hc» id tke 
rock extends lor about a handled yank along tke 
left side of the road, and ekee vipon it, and is fall | 
of powerful springs which iBow across to ante in a 
large pool, horn whence again they fem a Isook, l 
running in one ample channel to join the Kiahon. I 
The bay of Sja^b now opened at about a mile 
before us. In the hc^low oa the left, and on a 
levfl beach, standi the town which gives itsaame to 
the bay ; the Cephas of tke Bible, aceoiding to 
Fococke the Porpkyrion of the Boioans^ where 



Plinj mjs f be Tjrlaii purple dye wa» aade from 
tiiesMI^fiah of this coast.* ItsluiwB the remftins 
of a stTOBg fbfftified wall, now in BHuy pkoes de^- 
moliahedy which, in the times of the Crusades^ and 
probahlj from umeh esriier, girded h all around. 
But, untenaUe as the town, mast ever he against 
cannea j&cin the land-side, beeaaae conmnnded on 
tbee sides by the hciffhts we had left and those 
vhkh rise at the foot of Canieiy its defences have, 
^laaojagesybeenlifflitfid toitssea-firoDt. £vai 
on this side the woriss are mm dismantled, and we 
w bat one gon in the vrhoie place,, an oid dis- 
>hied ison one, that stands at the eastern gate of 
^ tovn^ or rather Icons £rott a. broken carriage 
Against it* A snail picket, howcTcr, ef Turkish 
sddicEs lay 'ffn<?king and sleeping at its entrance, 
with their 'arms piled bf the roadside ata great 
^^tttaace from them, to show that it is stiQ a milt* 
^psst. Itisao nmsual << pcwot of discipline'! 
3>Deag Tnvks goarding a pas% topile their muskets 
vherc they shidl glisten, lor appeanmce sake,, in the 
^hiae ; while tiie pick^ and sentries, for con* 
lenience, retire to . rqpose anamd their officers in 
the shade. Arms (not good ones howeiwr) nright 
thus, iqpon occasioii, be easily picked up by such 
tiavdl^ as may want them. 

From. Eaiffii we passed thtoi^ a grove of 
Teaeiable oliye-treesy £nr about a miie to the foot 
^ & steep but broad and good rosd that leads 
atzaight up to the mAno^eiry of Cam^ This 
itttMiaBtaty,. which hsa withdo the lost few yeaiy 

* The Porphyrion near to Ptoleioais must not be con^ 
founded with the other town of the same name on the same 
^^OBst, the Porphyrion beyond Sidon, so called, Bke this, 
PNNi^jr from xto traflek u the mmex. 
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b^en built upon the ruins of i the old one, is ihe 
largest and richest in Palestine, though in the 
hands of monies of the poorest and most rigid 
order. 

. . The hospitality with which they receive strangers 
is but what .is found in all the monastiek houses. 
But the comforts and almost -splendour of the en- 
tertainment are peculiar to thils. Arriving^ as we 
did, in the evening, (and our party now amounted 
to eight, besides servants, we having been oveiv 
taken by .the four other gentlemen who were tn^ 
veiling! on the same route,) we were welcomed 
with a graceful apology as from men too well 
mannered to distress us by making, too much of it, 
for their not having, provided as they could wish 
for so large a party coming to them unawares. The 
monks,,who by the rules of their order never taste 
flesh, had none at that late hour to set before us. 
But they gave us all that we could want, and more 
than we expected ; an excellent sapper oi fish and 
pastry, admirable wine (the vino d' oro,) which 
they make from their own vineyards and their own 
presses, and an excellent bed, and a clean airy 
room to each of us. 

At an early hour next morning we found a break- 
fast prepared for us, such as might have put us 
upon making burthensome apologies to them for 
the trouble we had cost them, if we had not received 
from them, the night before, so perfect a lesson of 
what was due. between guest and host. Our only 
trouble was. to separate ourselves from a person 
calling himself a French pilgrim, who had arrived 
a short time after us the night before, and who 
favoured us with his society. Not having any 
knowledge of him, but from his appearance and 
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address^ which were not engi^g, we were at 
some pains to relieve ourselves with the monks 
from the impression that he was of our company. \ 

The view from the terrace of the monastery, 
looking down on the bay to the right, and across 
to the headhind and town of Acre backed by the 
snowy ranges of Lebanon and Anti*Lebanon, and 
in front over the op«i sea, is magnificent. To the 
left is a chain of high mountains, the nearest and 
tofUest peak of which is traditionally pointed out 
as being the part of Garmel whence £lijah looked 
out towards the sea, and saw a little cloud arise, 
<<as it were a man's hand," that told of rain ; — 
and, hard by, Uie mountain where the fire descended 
on the offering of £lisha, before Ahab and ^' all 
Israel," and whence he '^ brought the prophets of 
Baal down to the brook Kishon, and slew them 
th^re." 

Descending from Cannel, we passed again 
through Eaiffii, and, keeping along the sweep of 
the level sea-beach to the left, pasMd the Kishon 
near its mouth. Here it is wide, and not deep ; 
and the bottom is of sand and shingle, giving good 
foothold to the horses. 

Two hours and a half more brought us to the 
bend of the shore which forms the bay of Acre. 
At this bend the river Belus fitlls into the sea ; — 
a stream probably talung its name fit>m Baal, or 
Bel, the deity of the Fhoenicians. It is better 
known in classical than sacred literature, as the 
river from whose sands the first glass is supposed 
to have been made, and on whose banks, according 
to the fable, Hercules discovered the herb colo- 
casia, by the juice of which his wounds were 
healed. In the Septua^nt the God Baal is more 
than onee called ^H^oaiKSis. 

h3 
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The eastern gaite of Acre u tboift iiaif a mile 
beyoad ; ia all, three koiirsaad a half fnom Car- 

Of P(dei]iBis,**H3o cdHed e^er ance the times of 
Ftokmy Lathyrns tmdl aiter tbow of tJie diixd 
Crusade, when it was givea in fief to due Knigiits 
of St. John, under die nune at Sl Jean d'i^^ve, 
«— H)f this tewn and fartrea^ thioiigii .so many ages 
reoowBed as the theatre cf gloriom aduevements, 
feeallu^ proud thoughts to Bnglaad^r— fiNm the 
time of that memonhle aod iriumpfaant soege when 
it ifell before ihe anna of Bichaid, in face of eveij 
effiott of Salafifin to nve it, to that of the memoraUe 
and triumphant de&noe adaea it nas soataiiMd bf 
the iafluenee of a spiot not less heroic than 
Bichard's, in the &oe of every effiHt of Napoleon 
to rednee it,«-^of tiiis town and fbrtness iitde »- 
mains now to be seen, little to be described, bat 
dismanUed walk and raiaed dwellings; a town 
sacked in the oonffiet of the two baxtMooos paAaa, 
in 18M, «Qd bored through and throngii^ and tam 
up in every part by the iSiot and sheUs of 1840 ; 
unrepaired still and deaolate, and, under its present 
government, likely to remain aou Never was a 
more lameritabie mooamaBt of enduritig havock. 
Xet erery Englishman most look with feeHnga of 
pride at a place, in its firmer history, and witkk 
the reeoUeetion of many of na, made so faaums by 
such a defisnce as that wfuch was conducted, with 
so few meana but those whieh his own geniwi and iht 
example of his bravery supplied, — by our ^' dannt- 
less seaman," the iil-reqnited Sir Sydney Smith.* 

* « lU-requited " is litde, indeed, to aay of hixa who, at 

t~^*® of a career so distinguished, having "by his brilliant 

▼«*»r secoped tiie respect, and by his geBeroas hamamlr 

"n^titade, of the vanquished, -vas left to fOis fail old age 
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To sndi as knew liiin, ^md id measure as tliej 
knew Mm tfaej loved him, and cling with a mere 
Jeaiow afieetion to 2ii» memovj,) it is a pleasare, 
(erning feom the sad sabjeet of his ootrntry's in- 
gratitiKie to him, to listeR to tiie soamier in which 
his nsmeis iqioken of in tiie East, eTcn to tins day. 
Some yet snrviTe of those' wiio were with hsn 
here and at Akxaadiia^in 17d9; who, daring the 
fierce ajod protracted inireBtment of thb towD, took 
ooDia^ from his intr^picSty in danger, and <xm&- 
denoe from his coanseis in diffienlty ; whose hearts 
were won by Ids sweetness ei temper, and tiwir 
ferocity cootronled by his firmness in protecting 
the distressed and the subdued. And of his stain- 
less honour th» adi^ stlQ is remembered, which 

and die in Fnaoe^ not only onrewarded, but ruined m his 
prtvate fbrtones, wMch he had lavished in Ae soecesefid 
sendee of the pvhliek. His heart and erery thoogfat were 
England's; but he ynm too»poer omI too pcoad to mt in the 
eointry that never iq^oid one debt she owed hiai^ tmlil, 
af^ his dettdi, by the unavailing vote of a cenotaph. M. 
Eosebe de SaUe, Ancien Premier Interpr^e de r Annie 
d'A^qme, pemitB hknself to say, in his ' P^grinations en 
Qrieoft/ vol i. p^ 3^5^ while iqiefudag of the dcRnee of Aere, 
'< Sydney Smith regat des sacs d'ornUes ct de tStm Fzancaiies, 
qne Qji^iar lai envovait en gaise de bolletm." He would 
not have fiyled to add, were itonly for the honour of soldier- 
ship, the reply tefumed by Sir Sydney to I>}ezaar Pa8hs» 
who had not seat hhn, but had tfered to send hna, the 
>eads of aemaFrawh soUBOSwho Ivdidlen ii^&e haads 
of the Paaha's trocys doling one <tf the assaaUa^tha^ ** U 
ht ^ould heree^erjind couching done, by those with whm he 
was acting, contrary to the usages cf war between civilized 
nationSf or one I¥enehman, deslreyted after he had ktid down 
his: arms, he akxmii quit themtae/e^ te£f kis. sgrnadnn (Hf the 
fioasif OMd asMwer for so deimy to his country " — (Con«- 
8poBdenee» Office of War and Colonies,- May, 1 799.) M. de 
adieus book was pubfished in Paris a few months (^ier the 
death of Sir Sydney m the same metropdia. 
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BKjfB, after the Oriental fiahion of hyperbole in 
praising a high and rare virtue, *' The Word of 
God is Truth, and that of Sir Sydney never fidled/' 

We went on the ramparts, since constructed, on 
the land side, round to where the Eastern tower 
once stood, the ^^ Tour Mauduite,'' the kst fortress 
reduced by Blcliard, and the first point against 
which Napoleon raised a breaching battery six 
hundred years after. We looked towards the sand- 
hills of Mahmourieh and Saroun, that faced at less 
than iudf a mile the whole line of mud and brick 
walls which Sir Sydney and Djezzar had to defend, 
whence the besiegers had, after two months from 
opening trenches, and twice pouring forth their 
columns to attack in breach, been forced to retreat. 
From these walls it was that Sir Sydney — supported 
but by a garrison of undisciplined Turks and a 
handful of British sailors, opposed to the ^irit of 
Napoleon till then unchecked, and to the science 
of Gaffiirelli, — at the beginning of .the siege thus 
wrote to his commander-in-chief: " By the rules 
of art this place is not to be defended, but it shall 
not be taken." — (Correspondence, War and Colo- 
nies, April, 1799.) 

Leavin? Acre that afternoon, (for the time was 
OTOwing short in which we had purposed to reach 
Beyrout,) twenty minutes brought us to the re- 
mains of a handsome aqueduct and fountain, and, 
turning to the left through one of the arches, in 
three hours and a quarter more we arrived at the 
outskirts of a Christian village called Boussah. 
This village is not easy to find, lying low under a 
range of hills a full mile to the right of the road. 
But we had been'advised to make this a halting- 
place, as bemg one where we should find a friendly 
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shdk, a Maronite, and agent to the American 
Missioiiary Society, who would give us good advice 
as to our best mode of proceeding through a country 
which, might be disturbed and unsafe, and who 
would also give us assistance and a , guard of pea- 
sants, if necessary. Here we pitched our tents, 
and the sheik soon came to visit us. 

To merely visit you in your tent, or in your 
room if you have taken up your quarters in his 
house, to inquire if he can make any further pro- 
vision for your comfort, and to provide accordingly, 
are but a small part of the hospitalities thought 
necessary by the person welcoming you in the East ; 
—all is incomplete if he does not pass the evening 
in giving you his society also. And, as there are 
not often many subjects for prolonged conversation 
in common between you and the hospitable man, 
— and as, if there were, it generally happens that 
he can speak only Arabick, and the travelling man 
has but a small stock of that langu%e at command, 
and a whole evening's conversation does not fiow 
very glibly through the medium of the interpreter, 
who is usually as weary and sleepy as his master 
with the effects of the day's ride, — ^this well-meant 
attention is apt to be somewhat burthensome. It 
was eminently so this evening. Our sheik poured 
forth, through our interpreter, who very much 
abridged them in their passage to us, his regrets 
and apologies for that he was obliged by some 
business then awaiting him in the village to leave 
us for awhile : but he promised to return that night 
at as early an hour as he could to share our pipes 
and coffee, and most agreeable company. We 
would willingly have dispensed with this kindness, 
for we were very tired and very sleepy. But he 
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performed Ms piomise rigidly. He returned in 
less than an hotir, and est&lished faimsclf so cor- 
dmlly and noeHiodlGallj enMs-legged on our earpet 
Hmong US, with faB dbibouk and coffee, as t0 give 
certain note of his williDgness to make a night 
of it. 

The conversation began and continned fcr sfMne 
time tery lamely, without an interpreter, lor ours 
had gone Into the TiUage to gossip. We contrived 
to tell our dbeik that we were very gratefiil for his 
idndness, and wanted no further assistance, uid 
ihat " all was very good ;** which latter sentiment 
he joined in, politely r e fe rr in g the eompfiment to 
the coffee and tobacco. 

' This topkk, repeated rery often, lasted for the 
!!rst half-hour, at the end of which we awoke Mr. 
Pollen^s Ndbian servant Ali, to expound between 
US. God bless Ali Eiendi's * radiant black &ce, 
wherever it be now, and whatever may be the poor 
fellow's future ups and downs of life in his native 
East, — ^whicli he must never leave ; for he wooM 
be out of his apprcqniate element taken fit>m the 
excrtement of a wandering Eastern Hfe; and 
Eastern Bfe would have aff[)rded us many a merry 
hour the less but for the never-MUng amusement 
which the talking with him and the talking of him 
supplied :— and bless the inexhausUble good tem- 
per with which he met our firequent laughter at his 
expense, ami the quaint drollery and shrewdness, 

* The tide of honour, *• Eflendi,*' ftppended to Ali^ name 
was one with which he had been arbitraarily iavested ]by Bib 
tiaveUiiig aiastarB. He was neior ad d iwi od wilhcmt the 
additioB of" EffencK," or ** geatlcman," as Sfipdlatioii whieh 
he bore with a much better grace than many I know, to 
whom it is* given m much graver courtesy. 
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aad well-bied taet that raised him fiur above tb& 
meaoDew of buffi)oner7. F<Hr9 in the acknowledge-^ 
meat of all, he had, when " dawn out" the power 
always (without ever presuming upon- it, or for-, 
getting the duties of hL station) to. give baek, by 
a sly wd quiet retort, at the least; as good as he- 
leeeived. And all these things were combioed in» 
thb precious fellow, with serupulous honesty and 
zeafams fidelity, 

Ali Effendi was awakened, and summoned to the 
support of oar v^ry defective Arabick; and thea 
our sheik gave us to understand that he was charged 
by his office of agent to the American missionaries 
of Beyront, to distribute Aiabick tenslations of 
the Bible ui that part of Syria ; that be had ex^* 
havsted his stock; and that, if we happened to have 
a superfluity of Arabick Bibles with us, he should 
be glad of some. That he had a little school of 
Christian children, and a few adult converts there, 
to whom indeed he sometimes gave a theological 
lecture, in his compound capacity of Maronite 
tescfaar atid agent to a Protestant Mission. (Not 
but that I brieve* from all I had heard in Je** 
rusalem, and afterwards learnt at Beyrouth the 
Amencaa Mission, conducted with great zeal and 
aetivity, has had more general suoceasi and done 
more good, than have hitherto attended thelaboucs 
of any like establishmei^t, of which, however, there 
are several active and esEemplary ones in the East.) 
He fold us that the road on ihrongh Tyre and 
Sidoa to Beyrout was now clear firom all inteiYupr 
tion* He then proceeded to lengthen out the eveur 
ing by making particular inquiries after the health 
of Her H^esty the Queen of England, wfaieh we 
in our turn assured him, although we bad not re- 
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oeived any very recent advices, we hoped and bc^- 
Heved to be in as good a state as could be desired ; 
£rom which assurance he professed to derive great 
comfort. And then he began the whole conversa- 
tion over again. 

At length he left us, engaging himself, without 
any pressing, to be with us again early in the 
morning, to smoke another pipe with us at break- 
fast, before our departure. And this he faithfully 
did, and brought his whole family with him, two 
sons and two daughters ; the youngest of whom, a 
beautiful little girl of some ten or eleven years 
old, was glittering with a profusion of silver coins 
hung on strings among her hair and round h^ 
neck. We added to her collection of ornaments a 
sixpence of Queen Victoria's. Overcome by the 
splendour of the present (it was a new sixpence), 
she pressed it to her forehead uid then to her 
heart, made one of her brothers drill a hole in it 
with the point of his long knife, hung it on to her 
necklace, and kissed our hands. 

We took the way by the sea-side, which, though 
very rough and tiresome (our horses struggling at 
€very step between large stones half buried in ikep 
sand), is a less difficult road than the shorter one 
^WBvoss the mountains. An hour and a half brought 
•us to the banks of a stream some nine or ten yards 
mde, that rushes through a hollow rocky chuinel, 
thicUy lined with a covert of oleander, then in 
4iower, and a great variety of other aquatick 
shrubs. In about two hours more we came to the 
«>ot of the '' White Promontory,'^ which takes 
some half hour of ascent along the steep and wind- 
ing path leading over the rid^ nearest to the sea. 

From the top there is an extensive view on both 
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sides aeroM the whole extent of what was anciendjr 
c&Ued the Phoenioian Plain. It may be almost 
said. to join itself tm to the plain of Kbhon, which 
reaches from the foot of Cairmel along the 8ea>- 
coast for about ten or twelve miles in breadth, 
stretching itself out to the back of Acre. It 
then becomes Phcenician, passing through a narrow 
vale between the mountains now bearing due east 
of us, and again swelling out into a wide sandy- 
flat to the beach, bounded to the north by the head* 
land before Beyrout, to the east by low rocks and 
sand-hills, and to the north-east by the double 
range of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. Close to 
our left, the cUSb beetled over the sea, at six or 
seven hundred feet above it, and, on the highest 
pinnacle of a narrow ledge of natural rock that 
parts the road from the precipice, stands a small 
square tower, apparently of ancient construction, 
now used as a klnn. 

The ishrieking of the sea-birds that wing their 
way in mid air between the brow of this mountain 
and the deep sea it overhangs, whose waves are 
heard moaning fidntly in the depths below, and 
whose high horizon blends itself with the sky, adds 
vastly to the bewildering gitodeur of this scene. 
We descended by a path as steep as that by which 
we had mounted, but longer and more winding, 
into the zKMrthem part of the plain. This is the 
fiunotis pass ^ known by the name of the " Ladder 
of Tyre," and said to have been constructed by 
Alexander the Great. 

At about half an hour from the northern foot of 
the promontcnry, we crossed the mouth of anoth^ 
called £1 Tineh ; whence, following the curve of 
the level shore, in an hour and a quarter more we 
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wabnd at Ras el Aiii, 4ir the ^ Foutmi Head*'' 
Hae hf the rottdside aie tbe renaiiis of tiuce 
hrgecktOEUi, in whidi tke wator atands at a dcpck 
-of Bumy feel, and wkence iiraBlMK tkran^ mbj 
^anaek and in a i^nmg cmneat te tke sea. These 
cisterns (as is said, not withoot mnek piobafaility) 
are those which in the daj^ofHinun ai^iplied Tyre 
with watee ; in thoae dap ef her g^arj whm that 
proad city o6cn|tted not the knr and jutting iathmns 
only, at the end of whidi (then an isiaiid), ^ 
town of Tear now standi f bnt when the eaaton 
nnd eeulhern parts of the cily, known, till it wns 
destroyed by Alexander, under the name of FssfaBo- 
tjrt, covered a horge extent of what ia now hairen 
egd ahnoet trackleai beach. Ite autskirtt proihably 
veacbed near to tins spot: ^< a fenntain of g aidene, 
a well of IMag^ water, and atreams from Ijdba- 
aon.'' (Song of Solomon, ir. 15.) Seaae loond 
arches of an aqueduct renunn; hnt evidently 
d more modem construction ; fadit, perhaps^ by 
the Saraoeos ; perhapa by some of the YenetiBQ 
princes of Tyre, in the tw^th or thirteenOk cen- 
tury. 

Twenty niinnteB note branght na to &e enoBe^ 
way of saxid that Alennder, dmiog the siege, 
fonned out of theniinsof Pidteotyre^ whsefa he £k[ 
destroyed. This has, by the accrelioaa of afaiogle 
washed against it, become an isthnni ef mom t£a 
a liirlong broad, joining the aieieait ishmd of Tyre 
with the main. 

On the western and south-wertem fiieea of the 
town towards tlie sea, haidly a traee of mapart or 
nonnd remaina. A bvoken oi^r watt sirelchei 
«»M the easftem side, against the isthmus, and a 
»rge sqnain tower i» still stanchnr en the k>w 
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rocks at the watci^i edge, to tbe Dortii, fion wlb«B€«; 
of old, nm out the gvent saBiicifealar wall that 
ibrmed tiM harlioar. Bat aot aa appcanuMe is to 
beseenef eilberol tlia towers viaekofiee were on ' 
tbe hor» of tike harboor, and from which nightly 
a chain was drawn across to ckM» its eotrancoL 
The lower tiers of this gieat wall slill appear a 
little above the sorfiioe oi the water tiiat heaves 
sad flows between the huge SMssiB of hewn gvaatte 
<»ioe a balwark to shelter the naries and gaard the 
raeithandize of natioDs ^mm the storm and firom 
tiie enemy. Surge alter sargeflowing in hse cmn- 
beeed the aneient port with sand, so that we eoakL 
nde along by the inner side of this wall for many 
bandied yards into the sea^ that hsardly readied 
oar horses' girths. Our progrew was intenrapted 
only by the shafts of Ukn colmniis lying under 
the tmnsparent water. Some ifew of their bases 
sad shafts, some of granite and some of maiMe^ 
are still standk^. From the mnltitiide of these 
wikich lie in prostrate rows and in hefl^ below, it 
appears that they must have formed a edLoonade 
^img the whole line. 

Spite of a bright sm and dear Mae sea, 
aotbiDg can be asore desolate than the whole ai^ect 
of *' the burden of Tyiew*' Her « walk destroyed," 
ber «< towers broken down,'' and <' made like the 
top of a rock,'' ^a plaee tw the spreadmg of nets 
ia the midst of the sea," and *" a spoQ to tiie 
B&tions." That <^ renowned city, which was stroi^ 
in the sea, she and her inhabitants^'* ^^merchantof 
the people for many isles," and <«of pesftet 
t^easty;" whose armies and those of bat con** 
federates in war ^ hanged their shsetda upon her 
walls round about, and nmde Jier beanly perfect ^" 
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" fine linen, with broidered wo\k frcmi ^gypt, 
was spread forth to be her sail/' '^ blue and purple 
from the isles of f/lishah covered her/' and all the 
wealthy of the earth were among ^' her merehants, 
by reason of her multitude of dl kinds of riches." 
(Ezek. xxvi* xxvii*) 

The day of her glory past away, this city, in the 
middle ages a principality and an archbish<^riek, 
has, since, been in a state of ever varying transi- 
tion from extreme poverty, almost from ceasing to 
be an abode of men, at one time, to a partial re- 
vival at another of a scanty trade, and a partial 
restora^on to what Tsur now is — a small town 
spread over the site of a large one — without even 
a bazaar ; houses, the frequent flaws of whose mud 
walls are so patched with the fragments of splendid 
architecture as to be equally compounded of the 
vilest and the richest materials to shelter her 
scattered population, — fishermen, and a few poor 
merchants dealing in the tobacco manu&ctured on 
the coast of Lebanon* Maundrell, in the seven- 
teenth century, says that he found there " not so 
much as one entire house left," and only a few 
fishermen harbouring among its vaulted ruins. 
Pococke, a Jiundred years aflber, mentions a French 
&ctory, of but a few &milies, settled there for a 
traffiok in the exportation of com. Hasselquist, 
i^iaiti, a few years after, describes it as containing 
hlirdly more than ten inhabitants, and these sub- 
sisting only on fishing ; and, in Yolney's time, a 
small village appears to have risen on the isthmus, 
where a scuity trade was carried on in the export 
4>f gi^n and tobacco. The population is said to 
h&ve amounted, during the recent times of the 
^^^[yptian rule in Syria, to about 3,000« 
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We went on from Tyre, keeping the 8ea««hore 
close on our left for aboat a quarter of an hour, 
and then turned off to our right to a place about 
twenty minutes further, which I m^ition only to 
warn other travellers from encamping there, as we 
did, for the ni^ht. It is at about a mile fnHU the 
sea, a dell of tempting appearance, clothed with 
brushwood. We had heard of it and read of it as 
havii^ a pure spring of water, held sacred by the 
Mohammedans, and supposed by them to be gifted 
with healing properties. But I will not think so 
ill of those who recommaid this as a halting-place 
on account of its delicious water, as to believe that 
they had tasted of that spring. The mistake had 
been this : — ^It had been described to us as a^^ fine" 
water ^' in sensu medicinali.'' Considered '^ inm- 
|^i<^ter," it was abominable. I can easily give 
credit to its medicinal qualities: it is quite suffi- 
ciently saline and nauseous in every respect to 
justify the belief without further inquiry. We 
had not tasted it till we had pitched our tents, and 
the sun had set. What with the want of good 
water, and the setting in of a strong wind down the 
valley, and the howling of jackalls round our tents 
all night from sunset to sunrise, it was an undesir- 
able and uncomfortable sojourn* 

Within the first hour and a half of our ride along 
the beach next morning, we came to the bank of a 
fine pebbly river, which we wished we had, the 
evening before, known to be so near. It is wide, 
and of some depth, but easily fordable. It now 
goes by the name of Eassimieh, and is bdieved by 
some to have been the Leontes of the ancients, 
though, according to Ptolemy, the river Leontes, 
and according to Strabo, the city Leontc^lis, were 
to the north of Sidon. 
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From heobe, iMowiag tiie tiaek tiiat led a little 
moie tovBidB tke right into a oountfj of codes and * 
uiHlarwoody ire kMt sight «f the sea; oor did we 
approasfa it a^ain fear two hous; at the end of 
which it opened a|MMi us hfltweeo two low sandy 
hiDs, wfaeee weee ranains of exteasYe femdatiaas 
sunoundiag a mbbII tewer now osed as a khan ; 
and we wen again upon Ike stnnd,aBioiigsfainglBBy 
and in a narrow pass between the snd-hiUs and 
the waves^ The flat gioand becaaM grndudly 
broader as we advanoed, uodl, in half an hour, a- 
village appealed on onr right, on the side of a 
ridge about tinee-qaarteia of a adle ftoat the sea. 
This is Saia&, the Zarephath of flie Old Testis 
meat, «' which belonged! to Sidon/'— the Sarapta 
of the New,— where Smah, or Ellas, ^ when great 
finnine was throughout all tiie land,'' sojoomed at 
the widow^ honse, whose barrel of meal wasted 
not, neither did her emaa of oil fiul,'' and whaae 
son he laiaed fiom the dead. (1 Kings xviL; 
Luke TV. 25, 26.) Down to the end of the flat 
fisw centuries of tiie Christian sera, Serapta was a 
eity of some importanee, and a bishoj^rickfrom the 
tiaw of the first Crusade tiU the final overthrow of 
the Christian power in Syria. 

Three hours more over rough ground (some^ 
times sand so deep and toUsome fiir the horses that 
we fiMmd tiie bast riding was bdow where the 
waves poured in, and knccH d e e p among them, some- 
times a narrow path aMng the rocks and brambles 
of the hills) brought na to the beautiful bay and 
town of Sidon (Saida). Wo crossed the months of 
•evoral streams that flow from Lehaoon. The ap* 
proBch to Sidon fin* the last two mUes lies past the 
remaias of divots aaeient buiUings, most of them 

-bably Roman, and the laige prostriute column 
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of gniike bailed a Bomaa wOe-stoniB, whose lotiii 
inaeriptiOR, of no importaaoe or mbeaeeat, iwi booB 
so OfftoQ copied, aiid tioongli fkmermg orange' 
gaidens and avemiai «f rtnetSb^ tamarisks. 

SkbOy bniit apcm jottrag groimd Mke Tjre, is of 
madi mofe tmposiDg appearaoee from without ; a 
much larger town, and its houses for the most part 
leguiarfy tisd well buik of stone. Yet it eoatains 
Httle within wortfajr of ohsenmtion hut the Wa- 
keleh, or honse of nerdmodtze, built by the fisious 
£nir of the Dnues, Fakhr ed Dfaein (or Eakie. 
dine), for the useof the French Factory established 
here in the seventeen^ eentury. It is still called 
the Khan of the Franks. It aurronnds a court, the 
entiaaee of which is throogh a handsome gateway. 
In the centre is a large fountain, of constant and. 
c(^ima flow, uid it is adorned with a profusioai of 
m^ nzange^trees. ThiToe sides of the eourt" are 
ooeafKled with the dwelling-rooms of the khan^ 
whose baloomes ovoiook it, and the fourth by a 
]>all and atorduroae. 

The eouth side of the eity is commanded by its 
citadel, which is still entire, and is said to have 
been bniit 1^ Louk IX. of Franee. Its ancient 
port, to the north, not very unlike tiiat of Tyre, 
but in a far less ruined plight, is still protected by 
a faandaome range of masshe etone-work, (granite,) 
half pier, half bridge, the arches of which are but 
HI a few places broken down or decayed. The port 
was fiUed up with large atones by Fakredine, to 
protect k fi^m the galieye of the Turks, when he 
was beneged here by fire poii^nerfiil pashas,* whom 
Amnmth IV. had sent against him ; and now it 
afibvds no entranee but to small boats. 

There ha$ been but litHe foreign trade in Sidoa 
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for two centuries. The wealth of its inhalntants 
now consbts principally in their fniit-gaidens and 
corn. They rear, a lajge quantity of silkwomis, 
and cultivate the mulberry-troe in profusion for 
maintaining them, — but they manufiu^ture no silken 
etui&. They send the material, raw, to Damascus 
and Bejnrout. 

We encamped that evening on the flbore, about 
half a mile to the northward of the town. It was 
a lovely spot. A soft breeze was blowing from the 
land side, and perfumed the. whole air among our 
tents with the fn^rance of the omnge-trees over 
which it came to us. We were under the shdter 
of a bank topped by a line of hedge of the prickly 
pear, and over this the heads of the orange-trees 
and pomegranates formed a canqpy of bloom and 
fragrance. The waves poured in high and hollow 
on the gently slaping beach within fifty yards in 
front of us, from the Mediterranean, whose distant 
waters of dark blue were tinged as they approached 
the horizon, with all the rich blending coloun of a 
glowing sunset. Sidon, on the point of the head- 
land tlutt surrounded the bay upon our left, with its 
arched pier, its square towers and houses, and the 
graceful minaret of its principal mosque, stood out 
dark against a sky of bright flame. 

The first lew miles of our next day's journey 
from Sidon to Beyrout, led us through a country 
of verv picturesque and. cheerful beauty. At tiie 
end of the first three-quarters of an hour we left 
the sea-shore, turning to the right at the mouth of 
a broad, clear, and rapid river, unfordable, and 
rushing thcough a hollow, bed of rock and pebbles, 
-*-the T^ahr el Auleh, supposed bjr some to be the 
Bostrenus, by others, the Eleuthems, by others, 
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again^ the Lecmtes. The road takes the eonrse of 
Hs^sdutiieni bank^ overshadowed by a loxuriant 
oanopy of oaks and karubs, that rise out of an un* 
demigod of ai^utii» and other flowerings shnifos^ 
The hills, qsening in sucoesnon before us as we 
wound alOBg^ the gorge^ sweep graceAiUy down, on 
^tfaer side, towards the stream. At the end of 
another tiireeHpiarters of an hour^ a turn of the 
▼sliey brought in sights at about half a mile in 
front, a lo% bridge^ said to have been built by the 
£^nnr Fakredine, which spanned the nter with one 
srefa, now broken. We passed the water at a shal- 
low ford not more than a hundred yards higher up 
its coursei 

^ra thence, as we mounted the hills to the 
oortiiward, the tiaok became confused sod rugged ; 
^9 having deseended a rocky pass about an hour 
^yend, we travdled, fbr two Incurs mote, along a 
fiat beach ef deep sand and low rocks. In one of the 
«)ves of this coast, into which the sea was- surging 
with a lieayy swell, we saw the dieirk brown head 
^ shoulders of a man who seemed struggling, aa 
if in distress, against the waves that raised him 
sometunes aloft upon their orest, and< thmi during 
a lull teft him sometimes for near a minute at 
^^^ng depth and erect upon Ms ieet At these 
iiiten^ he seemed bunly engaged with arranging 
^^^e burthen on his left shoulder, which he mmg 
^rward with a graceful action of his rig^ht armt 
He was heaving a easting-net, — the first time I had 
^^er seen this mode adopted of fishing on an open 
8^H«)a8t. Nor did it seem in this instance to be 
Clowned with success ; at all events the fi)ur or five 
^te whidi we stayed to see the result of produced 

VOL. II. I 
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nothing* And the proceeding ,was not only very 
laborious, but, as appeared to us, not without some 
danger ; for any entanglement with his net while 
the high swell was coming in would have been de- 
struction to him* However, after each cast, (and 
I never saw a very large net, as this was, spread 
with greater precision or power,) he allowed the 
line, which was a very long one, to float loose from 
his arm till he had regained a sure footing, and 
then slowly landed the heavy burthen of his net od 
the nearest reef. We left him patiently pursuing 
this speculation, which I suppose experience bad 
taught him was sometimes successful. 

The whole of this day's march was toilsome and 
uninteresting; little varied, except by the occa- 
sional passing of a brook or dry ravine, lined with 
oleander,^ and tufted with low oaks, till, at the end 
of about five hours from Sidon, we began to cross 
the chord of the promontory that stretches away to 
the left, and behind which is Beyrout. Having 
mounted to the top of the ridge, we had a weari- 
some struggle of full two hours more through deep 
and yielding red sand, but with the ranges of Leba- 
non and Anti-Lebanon opening their wild gorges 
and snowy sides majestically on our right. We 
then descended a gradual slope of country and 
toiled up a corresponding ascent as long and gra- 
dual, till we suddenly came upon a full view of 
the city and vale* 

It lies, not as an oasis surrounded by a wilder- 
ness ; for a glorious sea sparkles into illimitable 
distance on the left, and in front. It lies upon the 
bosom of a £ur bright bay to the right, among rich 
groves and glowing gardens, giving pleasant wel- 
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come after a dreary day's ride; the northernmost 
bourn of our three months' peregrinations from the 
coasts of .^ypt. 

As we crossed the plain which lay for about 
three miles between ns and Beyrout and stretches 
far to the eastward, we left, at a short distance to 
our right, an extensive open wood of lofty stone 
pines, that forms a very striking and agreeable 
middle distance to the masses of eternal snow, tow ; 
ering from bases at least five-and-thirty miles away 
to tops whose outlines can hardly be distinguished 
from the clouds that wrap them round, until the 
evening sun lights up and tinges them. 

From hence we entered at once among green 
lanes, fenced off by hedges of grickly pear from a 
succession of highly cultivated gardens and mul- 
berry groves. Ihe palms also are plentiful about 
beyrout, and shoot up to a great height. Nor must 
I forget to mention a sycomore, the largest and most 
venerable I have seen, which stands on the roadside 
to the leffc, within- a quarter of a mile of the city 
^'alls. Its trunk, gnarled but undecayed, measures, 
^t the height of a man's shoulders, twenty-two feet 
in circumference, and its branches overshadow the 
ground for a large space round. 

leaving the southern gate of the city close on 
<^"r right, we went for lodgings to a house outside 
the walls ^o the westward, where we had been re- 
commended to take up our abode. And a very good 
place it is for the reception of travellers ; stand- 
^^g on a little cliff above the sea, and commanding 
^ magnificent view of the city and bay. It is kept 
^y one Bianchi, an Italian. Another lodging- 
^'Ouse, hard by, equally well placed, and which 
promises to be even more commodious, was in the 

i2 
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CDUise of prepaxatioiK;: probably by th» time Gom- 
pleted. The poDprietor, Habib Bizallah, a native 
of Lebanon, an active, clever person, lived some 
time in Eios^uadi speelkM Ei^Ush well, and I have 
no doubt wiU make hia house a very desirable iesi«. 
dence for traveUerB. 

Beysout, the Beiytus of the andbsnts, (Strabo 
xvL 2, Ptolmn. XV. 4,) and not improbably the 
Berothai of Samuel,. (2 Sam. viiL 8,) and the Be- 
rothath of Ezekiel^ (xlvii. 1^0 the Eelix Julia of 
the Bomon Empiie, (Pliny, ' H. N.' v. 20, '< Be- 
rytuB Colonia, cgm Felix Julia appdlIahatur/0* 
was early illuatrioua as a.school of Grraeian lettere, 
and,, under the Bomans, a college &r the etudy of 
the ewR law. It waa taken by King Baldwin and 
the GruflBd6m< in tie fint Gnuade, and remained in 
the hands of the Christiaiis, till, together with the 
greater number of the diies^on tins ooast, it sur- 
rendered to Satodin albr the batf^ of Hattein. In 
liie third crusade it waa again taicea fktua the Sa- 
xncens, and afiain annejEad to thoBangdam, as it 
was called, of Jeraaalam. Nor waa it finally lost 
to the Christian powers till th^ laat and total 
overthrow in Syri& in the eighth Crusade. 

It is now the plaoe of the most extmisive com- 
merce in Syria, although its pori: is fiusad 1^ a 
dangeroua reef of rocks, wad accearihle only tosmall 
boats, and its roadstead open, and a heavy aea ran- 
ning in it when the wind ia^ blo^ng stroag from 
any quarter but tiie south or southoeeat 

Not only la there a well*fltodmd range of ba- 

* Sir William Dnunmond, in his ' Ori^^nesi* dtes Ste* 
phanus ByzBiitiniis for Ute name of Berytus being a cor- 
ruption ot the Hebrew Bkeroihy w the Aflibic BiratKon 
-vount of the midtitade cf its witer i ' 
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2aarB, but the itiesto aim abound wiik shq^ idler 
the Suropean ftshioii. The beat Jbouaei of the 
Fianks, with the exoflptioii of those of our conmil- 
geneial, CokmelSoMe, and of Mr. Moore, the vieer 
consul, are for the most part outside the town, each 
house iiaidng a Javge garden and vinesyaid. The 
path along the shone to the westward is lined with 
the foundations of the ancient Bmnan walls, the 
baths, and the theatre, now lying deqp hot visible; 
under the clear blue so, ^viduch has encroaohad 
deeply on this coast 

The^otttskirts of the city, not only those before 
the southern gate, where the Arnaout guards 
usually pitcb their tents, and before the eastern^ 
where is the artilleiy ground, but those on the 
western side also, were covered with encampment* 
For, while we were at Seyrout, the Fasha of Tii- 
poli came on some business, I know not what, with 
a large staff and escort, and eet up his pavilion on 
that part of the hill outside the waUs. It was no 
very gorgeous display of military pomp, though 
the pavilion itself, open in iroot during the day- 
time, was of great size and many colours, supported 
by gilt poles, with, many fkgs displayed around it, 
and a very noisy band playing before it throughout 
the day, till sunset. Yet there was very little vi^ 
gilance or jealousy among his guard, to iaterfere 
with the close approach of strangers. We might, 
whenever it pleased us, go withm the line of the 
pickets, and stand there without let or hindrance, 
and without question asked, to lock at the Pasha 
and hb officers, as they sot Gross4egged on their 
carpets taking their chibouk and eo^ee. And, go 
when we WQuld,.^there he sat,-— (setemumque, vat- 
happy-Thesevfr-like, seemed disposed to sit,) — in 
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the same place, on the same carpet, — coffee, chi- 
boak, and officers still the same. I have no doubt 
tbat to be looked at was also part of the day's 
amusement to them ; or they would not have taken 
it so quietly. 

The rides in all directions about the city are 
through a country of exceeding beauty. The 
Nahr el Kelb, or Dog River, the ancient Lycus, 
some eight miles from Beyrout, on the eastern side 
of the bay, is visited by almost all travellers. The 
road thither is rough, and the rain, which had 
fallen almost incessantly during the first four or 
five days we passed here, had left the whole plain 
deep in mud. It lies through fine groves of syco- 
more, date palms, pomegranates, orange, and mul- 
berry-trees. The bank of the river is bold and 
precipitous, commanding a glorious view of the 
bay and distant city. But little more is to be seen 
worthy peculiar notice, except the ancient bridge, 
and, on the rocks as you approach it, the Homan 
inscriptions, particularly those two, so often tran- 
scribed, which relate that the military road through 
these mountains was made by the Emperor ^^ M. 
Aurelius Antoninus Pius," which designation 
Burckhardt, in agreement with M. Guys, believes 
to mean Caracalla, because of the surname, Bri- 
tannus. 

Travellers, English especially, are directed, as 
matter of duty, to observe the very spot, on the 
shore of this bay, where St. George of Cappadocia 
encountered and slew the Dragon. 

The hospitality and kindness of Colonel Rose, 
and of Mr. Moore, the vice-consul, and of Mrs. 
Moore, whose talents and vivacity make their house 
60 agreeable, give a great charm to the society of 
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Beyrout, which is in every respect a delightful 
sojourn for an European. Nevertheless, we daily 
wished for the return of &ir weather to enable us 
to undertake our expedition to Baalbec* 



( 18a ) 



. CHAPTER IX. 

Journey to the Vale of Ccelo-Syriar— Passage of Lebanon — 
Village of Kerak — Maronites, Armenians, and Druses of 
the Kesrooan— Metawelis— Baalbec — ^Retom to Beyront 

Our next and last expedition in Syria -was to 
Baalbec. And very different, in many respects, it 
was from any we had before made in that country. 
We knew what it was to journey among the heated 
sands or dazzling rocks, under the sunshine and 
soft air of winter in the plains of the Levant* We 
were now to take a turn among the chill rains and 
driving snows of early spring in its bleak hill coun« 
try. The weather had cleared up for a day, giv* 
ing every promise that weather can of " set fair.'* 

Betimes we were under way, on horses and with 
moukris engaged upon the same terms by the day 
as those that had brought us from Jerusalem ; that 
is to say, twenty-five piastres a-day for each horse ; 
this sum including all expenses of maintaining them 
and the men who should be sent with them. 

Our party consisted of four, and three servants, 
and three moukris ; and we took with us, besides 
the horses we were upon, a mule, to carry such of 
our baggage as remained] beyond what we could 
conveniently bestow upon the beasts we rode. For, 
having been warned of exceeding bad roads, and 
poor lodging, and cold, among the mountains, 
during the few nights we should be out, and that 
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we should hive tD nvde thvoiigh a gfwt deal of 
wety even dioa^all oveiiieAd riioald oontinue fidr, 
widoh wa»^ doobtlb], we took move in tke shape of 
hammock^ bhmketa, dotidngy and pioTision of 
eireiy sort, kioluding* even some foel, than we 
diould otherwise hwn deemed necesBniy. 

For abont two milei^ after qoitting the east^n 
gale of Bejiont we kept the same rmui by which 
we had fimt i^proaehed it ; but, when we liad en- 
tered the j^lain of the Pine Trees, westvuek off to 
the l^ifc, passii^ tiirough the midst of the grove, in 
die direction 4^ the mountains^ At the ftnther end 
of the spaee wlisre the tall trees grow is another, 
of abe«t equal estent, some forty or fifty aeres, 
eovered with plants ef not more than Mteext or 
twenty yearaold; aad^ beyond these again, is ano- 
ther square plot, as large, having the appeaiance of 
some of those wild nursery^ tiacts on ti»e heaths oi 
Snrrey, where there are none ttet rise more than a 
'foot or two above the fern. Self-sown I have no 
doubt they are, but deared, probd>ly by dfengn, of 
all the parent trees that overgrew ihem, and, 
though not fenced, evidentiiy tended and thimied 
out with care. 

At the end of two hours of exoeeding bad road 
across the plain, we passed: the !I^hr Beyrout, a 
ftiU and rapid stream of no great breadth, by a 
high arehed bridge of rudestone^oik, near winch 
are a khan and water-mill. The ground was wet 
and boggy, along what had once been paved as a 
causeway, now aU the more difficult on that ac- 
count ft>r the horses- feet, tibe uneven stones stand- 
ing up at ^ort intervals in the deep mire. Tlus 
lasted for an- homr beyond, till we began to rise 
into the hill country. In two hours more is a new 

i3 
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and commodious khan by the wayside to the right, 
on the top of a round-headed hill that commands a 
fine view back over Beyrout and the bay, and for- 
ward among the vast gorges of Lebanon. 

The scenery became wilder and more grand at 
every mile as we advanced, — the mountains rising 
in front in all their towering pride, — pine-woods 
beneath them, and everlasting snow from halfway 
upwards to the summit,— each summit overlooked 
by three or four behind it loftier than itself, — ^and 
trenched to their foundations by precipitous val- 
leysj through which foam '^ the rushing water- 
floods, even the floods from Lebanon and from the 
tops thereof." One of the streams, the largest, 
falls into the sea far northward, not far from An- 
toura ; Nahr Ibrahim it is now called ; of old the 
Adonis. Among the brakes and mountains that 
overhang its banks it was that the luckless young 
hunter urged the chase, and the bereaved goddess 
mourned his fate, — unlikely places wherein now to 
And or hunter to rouse their echoes with his cheer, 
or " Beauty, all beyond compare of other face or 
form, with loud laments, turning black grief into 
new show of loveliness." The river flows full and 
rapid, though no longer swollen by her tears, and 
luis forgotten that stain of blood which, on the faith 
of all classick mythology we know, yearly mingled 
with its wat^^, to the reproach of such wild swine 
as still might haunt the coverts round. 

We had mounted gradually by a winding ascent 
the whole way since leaving the valley of Beyrout. 
We now approached the foot of the great pass 
leading over that part of the ridge of Lebanon 
which must be crossed in the way to the plain of 
the Bekaa on the one hand, or to that of Damascus 
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on the other. This pass begins at about an hour 
from the new khan that I &ve mentioned. The 
road is more and more rugged as it rises, till, about 
halfway up, it becomes one of no small difficulty 
at this time of year. I believe that the late rains, 
melting the snows all along the higher range, had 
made it worse than usual. For, obstructed as it is 
almost throughout by fragments crumbling from 
above to rest midway in the path, and by deep 
narrow clefts and holes in the foundation of the 
road itself, anciently paved in part, and in part cut 
out of the bed of natural rock, the snow and water 
stood and flowed in these clefts and holes so as to 
render their depth a question which the horse can 
fathom only by experiment. Such of the stones as 
are not too large to be overstepped he steps over 
only to place his foot in the unseen hollow filled to 
its brim on the other side. Such as are too large 
for this he must scramble to the top of, and then, 
after standing there for awhile with his feet all 
together, (much in the attitude in which the Arab's 
goat is represented on the top of the staff,) slide 
down into the nearest chasm open to receive them. 
To guide or check him in these performances is a 
constant temptation, but a most dangerous expe- 
dient. The best chance is to leave him to the 
eiforts of his own instinct and activity. And such 
is the tact of these animals, and such their power 
of distorting their action to suit it to circumstances, 
that they generally bring the rider safe out of 
them. Not one of our horses fell in clambering 
up this pass, or in descending it the other side, 
though almost every alternate step subsided into a 
flounder. I have seen bad roads in Greece, and 
others in Syria, but never aiight like this. 
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A weariflome haU^hour to the t6p, mid another 
weaonsome quarter in descending, bnmght .m to a 
plainer path covered wi& enow ^r a mEe or two 
along tlKB aide of ^e highest ri<^ of the movntein 
chain that rises ^on the kft. The north wind swept 
down from thence with great finroe, bearing hefc»e 
it light dsifb of snow against as, or "whirling them 
in eddies over onr heads. A seene more thorougiily 
bhsk can hardly be imagined. I have crossed thue 
Pindus in winter ; but it was nothing ^ whftt thss 
is in a wet and stormy ApriL We soon, however, 
got on lower ground again. We passed some fine 
ravines, along which the mountain streams camo 
tumbling down, olr from the sides of which hero 
and there they burst in jetting cascades. 

Another khan at an hour from the top of the 
pass ; and andther half^hour^ durii^ which we 
skirted the brow of a hill. From thence we entered 
a hige ^Asiin, where the Damascus road branchei 
ofP.to the right. Then a small village with miUs, 
and some walled and cultivated ground. Then 
another khan, more wretched thna the last: tat 
the last, though built of rough and veiy open ^tone* 
work, had an entire roof; bnt this had a very im- 
perfisct one. Then another steep ascent, with a^ 
short descent £rom it of road 'nearly as bad as that 
of the great pass, bronght us to a somewhat better 
khan^ called the Khan Madarieh, on the turn at 
the head of a large valley. Here we rested for the 
night, after a little more than ten hours from Bey- 
rout There were four rooms.: one held the family 
to whom the house belonged : one, our servants, 
where they cooked; one held us, and one the 
horses. 

Next day rose &ir, and we were early on our. 
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way. Tiie fint hal&hour hsmi the khan was up« 
hill, about as had as the dowimaxd track to it had 
been the night befbve* But the remainder of the 
road ov^ thue ihigh ground iras toleraldy level, and 
covered with snow. In three houni more we began 
graduallj to descend, where the plain of Bekaa, oar 
of Ceolo-Syrm, — so ooUed by the aneients as being 
the hollow country between the ranges of Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon, — ^opens £ir below to the south- 
east, and runs parallel to the line along which we 
were going. 

Afler two hours and a half firom leaving the 
high land^lhe roads part; the one leading |,up a 
steep valley to the left, to the town of Yachle. 
The other proceeding onwards brought us, in half 
an hour more, to MsSekeh, a pretty village on the 
slope of a hiU at the foot of the Lebanon range, 
and near where the plain of Coelo-Syria makes a 
sweep to the northward of east, towards Baalbec^ 
Malekeh k inhabited almost entirely by Maronite 
Christians, a very small part of its population being 
Druse. The knoll on which it stands commands a 
fine view, is dry, and seldom visited by the fever 
and ague which the first return of warm weather 
generally brings with it to the valley irom the ex-^ 
halations of the damp left by the floods of winter 
and of spring. The Maronites, like the Armenians^ 
are a tranquil and industrious people. Separated 
&om the Churoh of Eome during the theological 
struggle arising out of the Eutychian and Nestorian 
controversies in the fifth century, the former of 
theae two churches adopted the opinions of those 
called the Monothelites concerning the unity of 
will in the Eedeemer, condemned by the Sixth 
Greneral.Goanoil^ the latter, the Armenians, in- 
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clined to those of tbe Monophysites, asserting his 
single and exclusively Divine nature. But, since 
the twelfth century, the Maronites, and a certain 
division of the Armenians also, have become recon* 
ciled to the Pftpal supremacy, and, by a compro- 
mise, the patriarchs of both churches, elected by 
synods of their own, are confirmed in their election 
by the Pope. 

Wherever the inhabitants of a place are gene- 
rally Maronites or Armenians, it is cleanly, and 
has an appearance of prosperity and comfort. 
With the Druses, they fill the greater part of the 
Kesrouan, the wide mountain district to the north 
of the Lebanon, to which that chain belongs and is 
a boundary. The whole province is governed by 
the Emir Beschir. 

The men are active, careful, and diligent in the 
culture of the land around. The women, hand- 
some, jocund, and hospitable, keep the houses with 
great neatness. Their principal Imndicraft is em- 
broidery in cotton, silk, and gold. Their orna- 
mental work is in high repute all over Syria, — and 
deservedly. 

The Druses, in like manner hospitable, indus- 
trious, honest, and kind, are a nation peculiar in 
customs and in dress. Their religion is very pe- 
culiar, not only on account of the deep mystery 
which involves both its origin and rites, but also 
of tenets strangely at variance with each other, 
opposed to those of every other creed, and yet 
compounded of many. A combination of the 
ancient elemental idolatry of the remote East with 
the worship of one God, and a belief of an incar- 
nation in the person of that God,— Hamsa. They 
hold high in reverence the prophets of the Jewish 
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Testament, and not only confonn to many parts of 
the discipline of the Mohammedans but make the 
Koran a text-book in their schools. Not known 
as a nation till afler the time of the Crusades, and, 
according to some writers, supposed to be a rem- 
nant of some Christian race who came to Syria 
with the Crusaders, but, disguising whatever stock 
of Christian fidth they may. have inherited from 
thence with grails borrowed indiscriminately from 
Pagan idolatry, Jewish traditioQ, and Mohamme- 
clan ceremonial and doctrine, they have grown up 
into a numerous commonwealth, living under the 
rule of an independent prince, who, of their sect 
and nation, governs a large population of Christians 
also. They have always lived in perfect social 
agreement with both Christians and Moslems, save 
when, at different times, the latter have endea- 
voured to oppress them by inroads and by taxes. 
And then they have raised their standard, and 
bravely defended their mountains; and always 
with success, until, in 1834, they were excited by 
the Porte to join in the insurrection against the 
Viceroy of jEgypt, when they were utterly de- 
feated by Ibrahim Pasha.* 

* Much has been said, and tral^r, of the scrapulous good 
faith of the Mussulmans generally in their transactions with 
strangers when their worn has once been pledged. Towards 
each other, or towards those whom the^ consider in the re- 
lation of subjects to them, they practise a very different 
moral code. There^ as is the case with all half-barbarous 
nations in their treaties with each other, the most solemn 
obligations are shamelessly sacrificed to any object of mo- 
mentary advantage. A stronger instance can hardly be 
imagined than that of the conduct of the Pasha, of Damascus 
three years ago to the revolted tribes who came in frvm the 
Bmse Mountains upon terms of free amnestv offered by the 
Pasha, to which, fortunately for themaelvei^ the mountaineers 
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The men aie giaedully and i^nplf elad^ without 
ornament, except the ricbly-embroidered! pouchy 
and thdr wei^pona often cnrioo^ inlaid* The 
only part of th^ gaa4> that retains a Mohammedan 
look m tiie turban^ which they continue to wear, 
and which tiie Mnaaalmaae hmte of kte yean so 
generally discarded for the €rredi cap^ 

The dveas of the women ]» becoming* ; — ^with the 
exception always of the monstrons tantoor, or 
horn, worn on the fore part of the head^bees^ 
which, &om the allusions so frequently made to it 
in the Fsahns and tile other poetical parts of the 
Old Testament, seems of itself to beeqpeak for their 
^ttee a for higher antiquity than tradition uaoally 
assigns to them. From this cumbrous and weighty 
projection (tike horn of a well-dressed woman beiiig 
always made of silver, and in that case steadied by 
what a seaman would^ call a j^venter stay of gold 
^or Bihfec cord, made £»t to the shoulders, to take 
^ff some of the strain from the nape of the wearer's 
oeck) descends a long iFeil which they sometimes 
«lo8e over the &ce, but not, like the Turkish wo- 
men,, for habitual concealments 

The Druse nation are dividisd into twa ckases ; 
4he Djakel, or unlearned, and the Akhoul^ the 
priests and teaehersi. 

had Boliaited the gmHRuitee of a penon ia whose honoor 
both parties had the most imj^cit and well>pIaoed oon- 
fldaio»-4dr.- Wood, oarcoBfliil,xesidiBg at that elty. They 
had BO sooner laid dowa thdr amu^ than evden ani^ed 
iiram the Sokan that tAn»e hundmd ehoiiid be aeleeted fWnn 
their body to satta tiw paniafamene of death, for evn^l^s 
sake. This- Older the FMhawaa ppeveiited fh>m oanr- 
ing intoexecntion only by ^e firm and peremptory protest 
of Mr. 1^ in bdialf of Ills own penoaS hoi£w^ 
of the nation he SOI 
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The Modems of ihi^ part of S^ria^ oitlkd Mete-^ 
well, 8iefollow6»of tlra sect of Ali, and are held 
by all otlier MiMtnliimiM, «zoept those of .Feisiay 
to be iinortiiod(»y as cleaviiig to the wrong line in 
descent from the Prophet, though, eonfbnning, I 
belike, in all je^[MK^ to the -mtiie Beligious doe^ 
trine and eeremoniaL 

At the fnxther end of Malekeh, and hardly sepa* 
rated ficom ]t» is the Meslem ixillage of Eesak, in 
whioh is what Ihe inhabitants still valerate as the 
tomb of l^oah. Jl kige wely covens the oblong 
spaoe occupied by a stone trunk or larcophagus, 
upwards of twmity feet long, whieh they hold to 
have been the dimensions neoesaary for containing 
the bo<i^ of the restorer of the human j»ce. 

The lemainder of the way to Baalbec, of fuH 
seven hours, runs principally al<Hig a flat, low shelf 
of deep ground, till, about half-way, it turns off to 
the Tight into the great valley di Ccelo-Syria, or 
the (Bdcaa, along the middle of which runs the 
river, or rather &e wide swamj^ biook of Leitani, 
in its way towards the country of Dunasous,. 
whence, contributing, I believe, to form the 
Eleutherus, it &Us into the *sea to the north of 
Sidon. 

It was night before we came within the last six 
or seven nuOSes of Sealbee ; we had seen the tall 
Golmnns dimly in the distance by the light of the 
setting sun, as its last rays shot along the plain» 
As we approached the oity, at a little more than a 
mile from it, we saw, dark against the sky, to the 
left of the road, and within a hundred yards of it, 
columns, the remains of a small but massive octa- 
gonal temple. lEiding up to it, we dismounted to 
examine them. The moon was now up. They 
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are of a polished granite, still so hard as to retain 
all the glossy smoothness of its surfitce, and have 
in their general character a resemblance to the 
Doric, but not in their details, being of much 
larger girth in proportion to their height, and not 
fluted. Two of these, probably shaken by an 
earthquake, are much out of the perpendicular ; 
one has fallen, and has been placed again upright, 
but on its smaller end. The roof appears to have 
been a dome or cove ; for all the fragments of it 
lying scattered below (none remain upon the ar* 
chitrave) are segments of a large circle. This rain 
is called by the Syrians Kabet Douris. 

Just outside the gate of what were once the city 
walls, by the wayside and on the left of it, is a 
Moslem burying*ground, from which rises the 
tallest and largest cypress-tree I ever can remem- 
ber having seen. By a dim and hazy moonlight it 
looked like a huge tower, so broadly and black did 
its shadow stream along the ground. As we stood 
in admiration before it suddenly a loud rustling 
arose among its branches, and a crowd of owk 
rushed out, winging their way in all directions, 
and for a few moments darkening the sky above our 
heads. 

The town, or rather village, where once stood 
one of the three great treasure cities of the Assfyrian 
kings. Is indeed a dreary maze of narrow muddy 
streets throughout, thinly lined by hovels strag* 
gling and decayed ; so desolate as to give more 
the appearance of an abode of the dead than did 
the cemeteiy we had just left. That at least bore 
evidence of a living population being nigh ; for 
most of the little grave-stones, turbim crowned, 
had been lately whitened, and all were in repair. 
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But the huts in which the liring slept were crum-^ 
bling, and all dark, except where the night sky- 
was seen through the naked spaces of the windows 
and the doors. 

Our moukris took us straight to the house of 
the Arm^iian bishop, where we soon gained ad- 
mittance, and, what we much wanted, warmth and 
rest ; for we had been more than thirteen hours on 
horseback. We had been wetted through by occas- 
sional showers of mo^ and sleet, and partially 
dried by a piercing wind. The north wind sets 
strongly up the valley. Valley it must be called ; 
for the higher peak of Lebanon rises, to face Anti*^ 
Lebanon on the other side, full 4000 feet above 
the watery plain on which the ruins stand. But 
this peak, the ^^ mountain upon a mountain," the 
^'Sannin,'* is 9520 feet above the level of the sea. 
So the valley itself is of above 5000 feet of elevation. 

This day's journey had been the most wearisome 
of any we had yet made ; yet not so much from 
the unbroken length of hours through which we 
had ridden as from the general heaviness of the 
ground, and the slowness of our pace through the 
wet and chill. 

The bishop's house stands on the top of a steep 
^nd narrow &tone stair leading out of the court 
where are the sheds for the horses, and the hovels 
which our moukris shared with the bishop's house* 
hold. Above are six rooms : three, close adjoin- 
ing to the small church, were inhabited by the 
bishop, his assistant priest, and an ancient house- 
keeper. The other three were given up to us and 
to our servants. And, in this apparently fair and 
^ual division of his house^ I saw in a few days 
afier^ when I vidted our venerable host in the 
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SfBortmrnxt ke had lelaiiifld^ tiMt the belter i^ibto 
Iwd been fiiven up^todis. l^ot.thatany one of Ihe 
tineenwiBS niuch we oecupiedoffiered any luxusies 
beyond the bare means of lighting a &re and av- 
nngiiig bur nndl «took of bedSin^ wi&m a-some- 
whet'inqfienfeet shelter ihiia the dements of air 
«id water. The building ds all .aomposed of voogh 
hewn atones, whieh let in &e wind ^al every joints 
and oraflBy«hallefBbateaaalily'aecu|Hed the apaees 
of the windows^ where ,(a6 the lemnante of wooden 
fiames fltill bore, witness, wagging to and fro ae if 
impatient to lewre Iteir nseleai offiees) glaae once 
had bieen. But fiie, boiled lioe^ and bed, soon made 
us forget an pffevioaB.privaiion ctf ereatuieicoDi&KrtB. 
I will not say that this oblivion <lf all bodily 
grievanee lasted long with me* Por my bammoek 
was huQg in a. thorough draught, (I could find no 
better berth fat it^) and the stream of eold air^ 
aeting'upcm bones XBiher severely shfl&en by.a£dl 
I.got ihe day ^before among the rocks, w«ke me 
with a dieumatism whieh iBode a bedtidden<«sipple 
of me for the whote of the next day and a port of 
that wiufih followed k. I mention this for two 
reasons only : first, to account for having been d^ 
prived of the opportunity of going on to Damaseus, 
which we had aU int^ided to do on thft aseond day^ 
while I was s^l unaUe to move, and of nisiting 
also what I much more regret having left the East 
without seeing than, even Damascus .itKlf^ the 
scanty ibut venerable xemainsof Panias^ — ^aneiently 
a gn^to and &ne dedicated by the Gxedks to the 
mysteidous rites ef Plan and 'the Kyn^hs, — After- 
wards a border city of the Jews on. :the northern 
fi^mtier of Paleetine, bard by iv^hat is said to be 
tiKesprlng^head^where the Jordan found both its 
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Mfurce and same, — ^be Jkak of 'Aa Old Teitaineiity 
•"-and, last!};, the Gteauaa PMBppi ef die New, 
enkv^sd and daeemtad' by the Tetmch Hwod 
Philip, and wUck lie dedioated to tlio gloiy of 
Tibajjos^ not fiivgetting to pot in a word for hiA 
own. In tnith, ftbeie is- no part of tiiia whole 
land which he whom dfeamstaBoea have ftvbidden 
from aeeing it may not w^ ngrafc the luwing left 
unseen^ or ii^iicb he whB haa onee seen it may not 
well regret the not lumng seen- more' of, and 
strongly wiieA to see again 

But I speak of the sUght aooident ^lai befel me, 
and of the iriiort confinement to my bed that was 
the oenseqoenoe of it, for modier vsason also* I 
should not have spoken of it if my poor ^end 
Grote had still lived. Bat the lemembxance of 
his idnd and brotherly solieitude, and of the sacri- 
fice he made fyr my sake of some of the objects of 
his journey to which he had looked finwaid with 
great* eagerness, rather than lewre me* in pain and 
discomfisrt, derived of the- use of my limbs, in a 
place where comforts did not abound, asid doubtfUl 
how long I might continue io^ — the vemembranee 
of this is what I would not willingly pass over in 
mlenoe now. And I should be ungrateibl if^ while 
expressing what I feel of the-^iigent case I re* 
eerved from othras, I could forget what I owe to 
the ii^Uigence and indefatigable zeal shewn on 
this as on so many other oeeamons by one whose 
services, during the many yearn and various scenes 
we have together passed through, have alwaye been 
fendered to me mSher in the si»at of an attached 
fijendthan in the mere folfilment of tiie duty of a 
trusty servant ; I mean my good Joseph Turpin, 
^o from his boyhood hs» been by my side, imd 
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whose skill as well as attention contributed so 
much now to set me soon upon my legs again. 

The wonders of the great Temple of Baalbec, 
wonders indeed they ate, have been given in their 
detail in so many books, as to make every general 
reader acquainted with all except what no descrip- 
tion can possess him of — the impression produced 
by them in their combination. Such gigantick 
enterprise, such consummate art, a taste so fas- 
tidious, a scale so passing grand and gorgeous; 
and all this now in the midst of a desolation so 
silent, so dreary, and so hopeless; a waste of 
plashy waters all around, and, all above, a waste of 
snows as enduring as the mountain masses which 
they f hroud. 

The proportions of angles, sides, and elevations 
of buildings are easily valued by measurement: 
Wood and Dawkins, and more recent travellers 
who can but verify and repeat what Wood and 
Dawkins have so fiiithfully given, have described 
all that is capable of description. An impression 
of awe rather than of pleasure is felt while contem- 
plating the application of mechanical powers, in- 
conceivable, yet visible in what they have, pro- 
duced, and presented, not as a cold problem^ but 
as a stupendous mystery. 

The, three great stones, which of themselves 
form a whole tier of the basement running all 
along below the peristyle of the Temple of the Sun, 
Maundrell, having seen, was alarmed when he first 
offered the measurement of them for belief on his 
own single assertion. He speaks of them as of 
" another curiosity in this place which a man. had 
need to be well assured of his credit before he 
ventures to relate, lest he should be thought to 
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strain the privilege of a traveller too far.*' So 
fearful is be of being suspected of exaggeration, tbai 
he understates their size. He saysy. ^' they extend 
sixty-one yards in- length — one twenty-one, the 
other two each twenty yards. In deepness they 
are four yards each." This is understated. The 
depth of the tier, built into the basement at about. 
twenty feet above the level of the great trench of 
rock on whose brink the temple stood, is fifteen 
feet. The length of the smallest stone is sixty- 
two feet, the next sixty-four feet three inches, the 
largest sixty-eight feet. By what machinery they 
were placed on this level, — by what machinery 
moved there, up an inclined plane of masonry, 
which it is supposed was built in front of the range 
for this operation and afterwards removed, — or 
how they were brought from the quarry, more 
than a mile off, where a fourth, of the size of the 
largest of the three, still lies hewn ready for re- 
moval, — ^how the strain of such powers could be 
applied so equally as to deal with such masses of a 
kind of coarse large-grained marble without break- 
ing thern^ — these are mysteries which mechanical 
science may perhaps arrive at the mode of solving^ 
but all who cannot undertake very high questions 
indeed of this sort must be content with wondering 
at. The eastern front on the returning angle of 
this wall is surmounted by the six &mous Corin- 
thian pillars, all that remains standing of the super- 
structure of the great temple. Not only the 
difference between the materials of which these 
columns are made and those of the lower range on 
which they stand (the columns being of polished 
red granite), but the totally different character of 
their architecture also, seems to confirm the im- 
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preasion whidi daric traditicmaBd imperfect hiatoiy 
give of tiie Boman T^nple having been nised 
(as Mr. Wood; cm the authority of John of 
Antiodi, befieves hy Antoninus Ffns) upon a 
aite and basement of anmch older date. The name 
of BaalbeCj preserved in the Greek compound, 
Heliopolis, as the Habitalion of the Great Light, 
has a clear r^srence to tiie Sim workup that pre- 
vailed in Syria firom ^e earilest ages. Blit as to 
whedier the more ancient Temple vna ibonded, as 
tradition says, by Solomon, or, according to the 
more probable theory, by some of the older Phoe- 
nician kings, all history is alent; 

Nor is tiiere any evidence to show Aether the 
s£te of the larger and analler temples, and of the 
eourt which joins tiiem, was originally a fortifica- 
tion as well as a place of worship and sacrifice. 
That the present outer wall, embatded and loop- 
holed, was a work of the Saracenick times is deer 
fiom the evidence of the fragments of Corinthian 
columns and arohifxaves adorned with florid relief 
which are built into it. 

From every point and at every (Bstance at which 
they can be seen, Ibeae ruins are of striking gran- 
deur. But it is impossible to select any one view 
which will bring to tiie eye ail that contributes to 
the exceeding magnificence of the whole. The 
view taken inm th6 inner court gives a notion of 
the colossal size and graceful proportions of the 
columns of the great* Temple. But fVom thence 
all the lower range formed by the three great 
stones IB hidden ; nor is the dreary wildness seen of 
the sumounding vale, intersperaea with patches of 
that glossy verdure and careful cultivation which 
•'-^^btless in ancient times overspread die whole ; 
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nor the forms of either of the great mountain 
boundaries which fence it in. At a distance, 
whjence the whole extent of the ruins and the plain 
are in view, backed by the mountains on either 
side, the stupendous scale of the columns and the 
walls is lost. This little circular temple, at about 
a furlong from the north-eastern angle of the 
others, is of choice beauty, though the roof has 
fallen in, and several of the columns have been 
thrown very much out of the perpendicular by the 
force of earthquakes within the last few years. 
A few more years, and all these will probably be 
prostrate. 

During the third day of our stay at Baalbec, 
Major Grote gave me intelligence of an Arabick 
inscription he had found on a tomb in an old 
ruined mosque to the eastward of the town, which 
I examined with him. I do not find it observed 
upon in any work I have read. The tomb and the 
inscription equally bear traces unequivocal of at 
least several centuries of antiquity. We were 
assisted in the reading of the inscription, at two 
different times; each time by a separate Arab; 
and both concurred in giving the literal translation 
thus : — " Under this tablet is laid, by God's 
power, his most mighty officer, to whom there was 
no rival ; — King of the Arabs, — King of all the 
Seas and Land, — Eling of all [Nations, — lover of 
peace and justice,^— the most intelligent servant of 
the Most High God, unto whom he built this 
sanctuary ; — the most noble, powerful, and wise ; — 
the honour of all the world ; — the greatest king, — 
Saleh alia ed Dhein, — who by the wisdom of his 
mind won all these countries, as also the aifection 
of all the people whom he subdued in tliis the land 

YOL. II. K 
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of peace." This, as it appears from the whole 
context, can have reference to none but the great 
Saladin. It is known that he died at Damascus. 
I never heard of his having been buried at Baalbec. 
Yet, in his time, it was no inconsiderable city, 
though tributary to Damascus. Can this unadorned 
grave have been that of the greatest of the sove- 
reigns of the East ? It is, at all events, in keeping 
with his unostentatious character to suppose that 
it may have been ; and I know of no mausolceum 
elsewhere, nor did I ever hear of any, supposed to 
have been raised over his remains. 

The snows were much too deep on the north- 
western sides of Lebanon for any traveller, at this 
early season, to reach the Cedars, or even the dis- 
trict of Ehden, in all the wild beauty of its groves 
and cascades, which has bom immemorially the 
name of the garden of our First Parents, contest- 
ing with three other places very distant from it, 
its claims to be so called. To the Cedars or to 
Ehden, the Druse guides, when we were leaving 
Baalbec, told us it would be impracticable for 
them to take us ; and, though we offered them 
money to make the attempt, they all refused. 

Major Grote and I, with two of the Moukris 
and two servants, returned together to Beyrout by 
the way we had come, our companions having gone 
to Damascus. We turned out of the road to the 
right to Yachle, to sleep at the Greek convent of 
St. Elias. We wished to see that town, having 
heard much of the beauty of the scenery that 
surrounds it. Besides, the weather was so severe, 
and the snow and rain and strong wind had so 
chilled us during a ride of some seven hours and a 
half, that we were glad to take advantage of the 
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shelter df a weH-built house, instead of the khan of 
Madarieh, for the night. 

I have described the climate and appearance of 
the Vale of Coelo»Syria as we found it in the midst 
of the cold storms of what here is always the most 
dreary* and bobterous time of the year. 

The town of Yachle overlooks an exceedingly 
picturesque and well-cultivated valley, on the south 
bank of which it stands* A fine river fiows past 
its iootj and, as far as the eye can follow the wind- 
ings of the sheltering hills, they are on both sides 
covered with fig-trees, mulberries, and vines. The 
convent steads at its westernmost end. A heavy 
lain prevented our making an early start next day ; 
and we proceeded no further than the khan of 
Madarieh. On our arrival at Beyrout we found 
Mr. and Mrs. Burr, who had arrived from the 
southward in their beautiful schooner yacht, the 
X^ritana, with Sir Gardner Wilkinson on board. 
Mr. Burr was kind enough to oiflSer me a passage to 
Athens. 

I have known what it was in my early youth, 
"when I might reasonably suppose that the larger 
portion of my life was yet befi>re me, and often 
«ince, to leave a sojourn in foreign lands that had 
liighly interested me, both in reference to their 
ancient history and modern condition, with a feel- 
ing which could seek refuge only in the hc^e and 
^lief that I might perhaps revisit them in after 
years. And often have those wishes been fulfilled. 
3ut I can tsruly say my impression is, that of such 
persons as can find an interest in the objects of 
travel, there are few who, at any age, in taking 
leave of ^gypt, Palestine, or Syria, — but specially 
Palestine, — could willingly be reconciled to the 

k2 
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belief thai they were bidding it a last adieu. As 
with the remembrance of finendships that in this 
world can never be renewed, so, in a far less but 
not a small degree, when leaving scenes that have 
engaged so much attention and afforded so much 
delight, it is natural to look back on them with a 
misgiving, amounting almost to self-reproach, that 
we have not availed ourselves, as a^erwards we 
could wish we had, of many of the occasions which 
for a time were offered us. I know of no moment 
when this last-mentioned feeling, in reference to 
places the hope of revisiting which must be vague 
at least, if not improbable, is so strong as on 
taking leave of the shores of this part of the East. 

Its present desolation, the misgovemment under 
which it languishes, are subjects of melancholy re- 
flection. The doubts of how the apathy of its 
own people, or the impolicy or injustice of other 
states, more powerful because further advanced in 
the race of civilization, may have an evil influence 
over its destinies in the great changes which are 
at hand, are topicks of not less melancholy anxiety. 

The apophthegm so beautifully cited by Lord 
Falkland in reference to a corrupted Church, 
** Religio peperit Divitias, et filia devoravit ma- 
trem,"* aptly applies itself to the whole system and 
present state of civil government in the Moham- 
medan East. The means of national luxui^y and 
di^iplay can be acquired only by a career of con- 
quest or a system of commercial industry. The 
Eastern institutions discourage, on the one hand, 
that inexpensive simplicity and exemption from 
artificial wants which enable small and imambltious 

* Religion has produced riches, and the daughter has 
•''ivonred the mother. 
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states to subsist in povertj and without foreign 
commeroe, and, on the other hand, that intimate 
eommiinion with other countries, and finee partici- 
pation with them in habits and interests, which the 
spirit of foreign commerce produces and requires. 
The career of Mohammedan aggrandisement by 
conquest has long been at an end, and the Forte 
lias no general system by which to supply her 
wants, now that the stream of conquest is stopped. 
Her taxation consists almost entirely of what is 
ruinous in principle, expensive in collection, and 
tinproductive in amount, — Capitation Tax, and 
duties on Exportation. Though among the Mo- 
hammedans, personally, there is little now remain- 
ing of their ancient jealousy of foreigners, their 
laws give little encouragement or protection to 
foreigners dealing or residing with them. In 
questions of property, justice is to be had only 
through the injustice of delay or corruption ; and, 
in criminal cases, no evidence is admissible in their 
courts or before their magistrates, but that of a 
true believer.* 

* Colonel Rose, -with all the high roirit and peneverioff 
diligence that belong to his character, began and conducted 
to the end a very difficult remonstrance on this subject, 
arising out of a great outrage in which British subjects were 
the sufferers, not above five years ago. Though Colonel 
Rose was very properly and actively supported by both 
Lord Palmerstonand I.ord Aberdeen, and at Constantinople 
by the British amba^ador under each successive Govern- 
ment, no better result could be obtained, after an eager and 
protracted correspondence, than the engagement, on the part 
both of the Minister of Justice and the Mmister of Relinon, 
that, although, according to the religion of Mahomet, which 
is the foundation of tiie law, the oaUi of an unbeliever can* 
not be taken, still, on a representation made by British 
authorities that testimony to a certain effect had been borne, 
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Bat the imtitutioiis of the East cannot renudn 
where they are, while those of all the rest of the 
world are in rapid progress. The spirit of popular 
improvement is too subtle a spirit to be excluded 
by any prohibitory laws. The Moslem people are 
advancing slowly, but still advancing, in knowledge 
and in communion with the rest of mankind ; and 
knowledge and communion with the rest of man- 
kind must destroy the very principle of ^vil in* 
stitutions that are not constructed to outlive change 
or relaxation. The civil institutions of the East 
are fit for war, not peace, — for the acquirement of 
power, not for making that power useful, enjoy- 
able, or lasting. They throve in antagonism with 
the wild crusading spirit that prevailed in Christen-^ 
dom from the times of the early Greek emperors 
to the middle of the thirteenth century. They 
withstood in later times even the ambition and 
power of Y^iice, — ^in the last century, the arnbi** 
tion and power of Russia. But they have been and 
must utterly give way before Peace and Educa* 
tion. It is a system strong to subdue states, bat 
weak to govern them ; fit for a conquering army, 
not for an enduring commonwealth. 

The Musulman now grants entire religious to** 
leration, reserving to himself the privil^e only of 
indolent contempt for the £iith of all without the 
pale of that which he professes. You are free in 
your opinions and practice, so that you never ap« 
proach his mosque or stare at his wife. And in* 
deed the latter would be a very innocent indulg* 
ence. For, out of doors, where alone she can be 
seen, one man's wife is precisely like every other 

«nch representation should be taken as evidence hi chief m 
tne Moslem oooits. 
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man's wife, and every man's wife is comparable in 
appeajrance only to one of those things sometimes 
set up to frighten children in Europe, a clothes- 
basket set up on one end, with a white sheet over 
it, and the feet of a pair of man's boots jutting out 
from below. Tills varies in some cases by the 
sheet being open at the face. But then a black ox 
coloured handkerchief is strained across the opening, 
which produces an effect indescribably alarming. 

The two social doctrines that, above all others, 
are admitted universally as axioms in all civilized 
states, have made little progress in the East. 
Even Mohammed All, with all that he has done 
to form for himself just notions of political science, 
and with all that he has done towards the political 
advancement of the country he rules, has &.iled 
to comprehend the first of them, and has proceeded 
but a little way yet towards promoting the second 
in general acceptance. He has not yet learned the 
first lesson, namely, that the prosperity of a nation, 
to be lasting, must be rooted in the general happi- 
ness, the freedom, and acknowledged privileges of 
the people. This is, of all, the most difficult for 
an arbitrary ruler to learn. The second, hardly 
less important, is that all the highest and best 
qualities of men are formed under the well-directed 
influence that well-educated women bear in society. 
That all the worthiest and noblest incentives are 
derived to a man in his early youth from the care 
of a wise and high-minded mother, and the most 
faithful and useful support in the af&irs of after 
life from the counsels of a wife, fitted by education 
to be his equal and adviser, and taught, by being 
respected of him she most loves, to respect herselE 
The application of this latter doctrine is contraryi 
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not to the written word of the Koian, but to the 
commentaries, and to their law, which professes to 
be an exposition of their religion in its practice.* 
The former maxim, of free intercourse and com- 
munion among states, is opposed to what has been 
immemorially an essential part of their discipline, 
both civil and religious. Commerce is everywhere 
gradually straightening more and more the family 
bond of states. The Ottoman* Empire cannot sub- 
sist without commerce, nor resist the close sym- 
pathy of feelings, habits, and interests that neces- 
sarily follows in its train ; nor can she alone re- 
main an example of exclusive institutions, an ex- 
ception from the general law that rules the des- 
tinies of every other nation in the world, and is at 
length acknowledged by all, reluctantly or wil- 
lingly. 

1 should not like to close the observations I 
have made on these lands, without adding a few 
words in testimony of the extraordinary fidelity of 
Mr. Roberts' published drawings of such parts as 
I have seen, and as come also within the range of 
bis beautifiil work. In lower .^^pt, Palestine, 
Phoenicia, wherever Mr. Roberts' journey has lain 
with mine, every expression of climate he has given 
in his colouring, every detail of scenery, every 
building, rock, and tree described in his outline, 
is a faithful copy. He has nowhere made sacrifice 
of truth for the sake of picturesque effect, although 

* The secluded, uneducated, and degraded condition of 
the women of the East became matter of discipline (for till 
then it was unknown, some of the earliest or the Oriental 
poetry and books of science having been the works of 
\roinen), under the institutions of Hakim, the third Fatimite 
Caliph, A.©. 1009, an impious and profligate tyrant 
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^ith eonsummate taste and genius be has chosen 
all the most striking and agreeable effects to make 
his drawings the great works of art which thej are. 
To look upon them is to see every scene he de- 
scribes just as it is viewed from the point that best 
gives its general character. And this is all the 
more gratifying to those persons who have been on 
his track, from the exceeding inaccuracy of almost 
every other publication, at least of such as I have 
seen, illustrative of these places. 

There is a subject, certainly not without its im- 
portance to most travellers, and perhaps therefore 
not uninteresting to any who may look forward 
to making a tour like that of which I have now 
concluded the narrative. I mean the necessary 
expenses of it. On this I have hitherto said 
nothing, except as far as relates to the hire of 
dromedaries and camels for the desert, and of 
horses for the journey in Palestine and Syria. I 
have said, generally, that the most costly mode of 
travelling in these countries is the most incom- 
modious ; I mean with a large retinue and large 
outfit of tents and beds, and other apparatus ; and 
-that, so long as the traveller is furnished with the 
few things absolutely necessary for his few and very 
moderate wants, his means of comfort are materi- 
ally assisted by discarding all that is superfluous ; 
and that any discomforts he may have to encounter 
very much increase with the encumbrances with 
which he will find he has embarrassed himself by 
neglecting this precaution. Beyond rice, flour, 
and coffee, and a few cakes of portable soup (a 
small keg of brandy I do not prohibit), he ought 
to eschew all thought of carrying with him what 
is called '^ provision for good living." Furnished 

kS 
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wilh these materials, and now and then fitvoured 
by the accidental (^ppc^muty of buying a fowl 
(lean enough), or a kid, he will find bis Aiabs or 
bis oative servant expert and sufficient in cookery, 
and he will also have the gzatification of feeling 
that by no expedient could the first magistrate of 
the city of London enable himself, with all his 
appliances!, to £ire better, were be moved to make 
a Uke pit^mage. If you must needs <' drink soda 
water in the Desert," I counsel you by all means 
to limit the course of yoiiur adventures to '^ Mr. 
Wagbom's line," from Cairo to Sues. I believe 
that that able ^' entrepreneur " has made arrange* 
ments there for supplying travellers with it at bis 
^' stations," at not more tlian balf-a-crowo a bottle — 
warm* I relish well the Arab bread which they 
bake for the nonce on the embers, and aU the other 
dishes th^ compound, so that they are restrained 
from any naixture of sour milk of camel or goat, 
wbicb they sometimes volunteer as a treat. And, 
remembering always this exception, I venture to 
recomaitend them ; bound as I am, however, to 
admit that I have been told I am an indifferent 
judge of these matters, and not sufficiently ambi- 
tious of being reputed a good one. 

While travelling in the East, there are no means, 
even if the spending of money be an object desired 
by the party, of spending any, except in the hire 
of beasts of burthen and their attendants, and they 
ought to be few, — and in kitchen stufi^, and that 
ought to be limited to the articles of consumption 
I have described. And in the towns, — Athens, 
Syra, Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem, and Beyrout, 
—whether in an hotel or a lodging-house, if the 
simple precaution be adopted of making an agree- 
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ment, ex-parte ante, one lives very cheaply. 
Nothing is expensive but the steam-packet. In 
short, from Corfu, which I left on the twentieth 
of December, to leaving Beyrout on the tenth of 
April, all the expenses of travelling and living, 
inclusive of steam-packets, for myself and my ser- 
vant, stood me in just one hundred and forty 
pounds. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Betarn to Malta by Rhodes, Cerigo, Athens, Cormth, 
Patras, and Corfu. 

On the tenth of April we got under way with 
the first slant of fiivourable wind ; for it had been 
blowing a gale dead against us ever since our 
return from Baalbec. The brisk breeze which en- 
abled us on leaving the roadstead of Beyrout to lie 
within a point or two of our course, failed us in 
the night, and a swell from the northward of west 
portended a return of adverse weather. And ad- 
verse weather we had. For, what with successive 
head-winds and calms (although the Gitana, to do 
her justice, could make the best of every ^nt 
breath, or, however strong it might blow, so long 
as she could carry her four sails, would go &st 
through the water, looking up within five points 
of the wind), it was not till near sunset on the third 
evening that we saw the high land of Cjrprus. 
During two days more we remained floating within 
sight of the port of Bafia (Faphos), and it was four 
more before we entered the great harbour of 
Rhodes. 

Here we were in quarantine, permitted to land 
only on the lazaretto ground, and to pull in the 
gig round the two harbours, — the larger and more 
modem of the two, the eastern, constructed by the 
Knights, with the fine old square tower that guards 
its mouth,— and the other, the more ancient, to 



thd Westwslrd of it, acrods the entrance of which 
fonnerly strode the brazen Colossus. Two rocks 
9re shown as those on which his feet are said to 
have rested. A bold tradition. For if this be true 
(the rocks being about two hundred yards apart), 
the legs of the Colossus, stride he never so widely, 
could not have measured much less than six hun- 
dred feet in height to the hips; and the statue, 
if its legs bore the same proportion to the body as 
those of the human figure, near twelve hundred to 
the top of the head — somewhat more than eleven 
times the height given according to the measure- 
ments recorded by Pliny. Well indeed would this 
have entitled it to the first instead of the fourth or 
fifth place among the wonders of the world ; — the 
Pyramids or the Pharos mere pygmies, and the 
recumbent giant of Mount Athos a conception 
easily executed, in comparison with this. 

Rhodes, from what we saw in approaching the 
port and in leaving it, must be a beautiful island ; 
the mountains bold, and every valley and plain 
fruitful as a well-cultivated garden. 

After leaving Rhodes, a succession again of 
ealms and head-winds determined us to steer for 
Cerigo. We speculated also on the chance of 
getting pratique there under the indulgence granted 
in all British ports to yachts to reckon, as men-of- 
war do, the number of days since leaving the place 
in quarantine towards the time required for ob- 
taining pratique. While urging this view of the 
subject at the Lazaretto of Ejipsali, the port of 
Cerigo, it was our good fortune that I was recog- 
nised by the chief officer of health there, who re- 
membered me in former times. This recognition 
led to a shaking of hands ; and this shaking of 
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hands eflfechially settled the qaestion of admitting 
the yacht to a free bill of health. With this 
triumphant exemption from all Airther quarantine, 
and with a fair breeze that sprang up within an 
hour after, we reached the Peiisens the next 
evening. 

My second sojourn at Athens, wfaksh lasted but 
for ten days, I will not pause to describe. It 
was passed among those well-known scenes which 
I cannot understand how any one can leave willi- 
out reluctance, or return to without increased ad- 
miration and delight. I had the pleasure of revisit- 
ing many of them with Mr. and Mrs. Burr, to 
whom they were new ; the latter, a lady among 
whose many talents and accomplishments la that 
of sketching with all the taste and power of a per^^ 
feet artrist. 

Spring had now clothed the hills- round Ath^is* 
in all their bloom of many-coloured heaths and 
flowers, and the olives of the plain were rich with 
their earliest and brightest green. 

I made several excursions to* a part of the plain 
of Attica I had not seen before, under the Hymet- 
tian range, and on the road to Laureium and the 
Sunian Promontory; — among otbera, a very in- 
teresting one to the district of Bari (Anagyrus), 
which I saw under the greatest advantages^ with 
my old friends Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge. I was 
so fortunate as to And them at Athens on the day 
after my landing, and they invited me to pass with 
them much of the short time that remained to me 
there. From their intimate knowledge of alt that 
is best worth seeing in this country, where Mr. 
Bracebridge has property, and often comes to re- 
side, It cannot be seen under better auspices than 
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with pencHis of so much infcHrmatioiif and more* 
over of so much taste and enthusiasm for Greece. 
They were kind enough also to introduce me to 
the acquaintance of the Rev. Mr. Hill, the Ame* 
rican missionary, a man eminent for his scholarship 
as well as for his zeal and success in the business 
of puUie instruction. He, with his fiunily, were 
of our party to Bari. 

The way irom Athens to the village of Bari, 
pursuing what was probably the old Sphettian 
voad, passes by the remailis of towns whose very 
names are lost, and whose site is traceable only by 
«nounds and foundations, and, here and there, sub* 
terraneous gaUeiies, perhaps tombs, perhaps gra* 
Aaries. The general and best opinions seem to 
iavour the latter supposition. 

At about nine miles from Athens, on the banks 
to the right and left are line bits of wall of the 
second order of Cyclopean masonry ; the stones in 
horizontal ranges, but not all squared. At about 
a mile further are a few columns, and a fragment, 
in relief, of an equestrian figure, built into the 
sides and door-posts of a small Greek church, 
where probably stood the principal temple of the 
ancient city of Anagyrus. Beyond, to the left, 
the great Mesogsean Plain stretches away north* 
eastward to the sea, at Brauron, and to Proba- 
linthus and Marathon along the shore to the 
north. 

At the back of Hymettus, immediately to the 
left, and about halfway up the steep, among 
rocks and brushwood, is the Nymphseum : a cave, 
completed, as one of the inscriptions on the rock 
records, by^Archedemus of Pherae, and dedicated, 
as otjiers show, to the worship of many rustic and 
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sylvan deities, — Pan and the Nymphs, the Pastoral 
or Nomian Apollo, the Rural Graces, and the 
God Ersus : — the latter supposed by Welcher to 
have been revered as "Epoc, "Epwc, the Principle of 
Increase, but more probably, Mr. Wordsworth 
suggests,* as the Influence, "EpoT/, of Dew. 

Any description of this very curious and in* 
teresting cave, with its inscriptions and the rude 
but primeeval sculpture on its walls, ^^ a natural 
temple on a solitary mountain, dedicated to na- 
tural deities," where " Time has exerted no 
power," — the ^^ Mnt light, the inscriptions which 
declare the former sanctity of the place, the basins 
scooped in the rock from which the sacred liba* 
tions were made, and the limpid well in the cave's 
recess, from which water was supplied for those 
libations to the rural deities, — with no other ob- 
jects about you to disturb the impression which 
these produce, — where you might &ncy some 
shepherd of this part of Attica had just left the 
spot, and that he would return before evening 
from his neighbouring sheepfold on Hymettus 
with an offering from his flock, or with the spoils 
of his mountain chase, or with the first flowers 
which at this season of the year have just peeped 
forth in his rural garden," must be but a transcript, 
in full, of one of the most eloquent and learned 
passages in Dr. Wordsworth's book, or a compara« 
tively feeble and imperfect paraphrase. One of 
the most striking parts of tliat passage b the very 
ingenious and probable ground he lays for the con- 
jecture that this is the cave to which Plato in 
childhood was led by his parents up the slopes of 

* See Wordsworth's * Athens and Attica,' p. 198. 
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Hymettus to make offerings to the tutelary deities 
Id behalf of his future destinies,* and that here, 
and among these scenes, so little changed since 
then in their appearance, that young mind was 
fifst imbued with its feelings of sublime devotion, 
which afterwards engrafted on Paganism itself the 
notions of a purer worship and the vast conception 
of the soul's immortality. We returned to Mr. 
Bracebridge's fiurm between the western foot of 
Hymettus and the Ilissus, delighted with the re« 
collections of the day we had passed. 

Almost at break of day, on the seventh of May, 
I left Athens, and by six in the morning was 
under way from the Peirseus for Kalamaki in the 
Austrian steam-packet. Arriving there betimes 
in the forenoon, and finding that we need not be 
on board the steamer on the other side the isthmus 
till towards sunset, I determined not to embark 
without having seen Corinth. 

" Non cuivis contingit " to visit Corinth on the 
ordinary journey between Athens and Patras, by 
reason of the general irregularity of the packet 
time of arrival and departure. I was therefore 
resolved not to lose the opportunity which chance 
had thus given of the greater part of a day before 
me. But first, while the two Mr. Vernons, who 
had agreed to accompany me, were looking after 
their baggi^e and making arrangements for a con- 

* Toy nxdrava \afi6ffrfs ot yov€is TtBfiKOtriv iy ry 
*V/ATrrTy, fiov\6fi€voi fiirip ainov ro7s iK€7 Oeaiis Ilayl jcal 
'Aic6x\MPi No^^ K(d ffifjL^Mis 9v<rai. Olympiodor. v. Plat p. 
1, as cited by Dr. Wordsworth, < Athens and Attica,' Note, 
p. 200. 

« And his parents took Plato, and placed him on Hy- 
mettus, being aesiroos of performing sacrifice for him there 
to Pan and Apollo Nomios, and the Nymphs." 
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veyance, I set off on foot for Kechreies (Cen- 
chjreisB), to vifiit the remains of one of the two 
great Corinthian ports.* 

Except its name and memory, Cenchreiae offers 
little now worthy of notice. The port coiild 
nerer hare been well sheltered from the south- 
easterly gales which blow strong through the 
^ginetan and Saronick Gulphs. On account of 
the reefs of rock, no vessels of much draft of water 
could have safely lain there, and the anchon^ 
must have been always so bad, that whatever gal-> 
leys of war or small merchant nhipB it harboured 
must probably have been made fast to the shore. 
There are no remains of the Temple of Venus on 
the one headland, or of those of ^Sjseulapius and 
of Isb on the other, of which Fausanias speaks. 
There are three rocks near the entrance of the port, 
any one of which is large enough to be that on* 
which stood the Temple of Neptune. I had not 
time enough at my disposal to explore the opposite 
side for the tepid bath of Helene, which Colonel 
Leake found where Fausanias describes it. (Leake's 
^ Morea,' iii. p. 235.) I believe that warm and 
tepid salt'water qprings abound on the isthmus. 
Those of Loutrachi I before adverted to. I has- 
tened back from this hurried glimpse of a place of 
no small renown, in order not to detain my two 
friends longer at Kalamaki, who I knew would be 
anxious, as indeed I was, to get on to Corinth. 
We went there, a jaunt of about nine miles, in a 
sort of one-horse cart, to which the driver (bless 

* " Lechas and Cenchrias," (says Fausanias, 1. ii. c 2), 
** the reputed aona of Neplone by Peirene» daoghter of 
Achelons, save their names to the tvo ports of the Co- 
rinthians, Lechaeam and Cenchrei»." 
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him ! it sounded like a little bit of pedantry, but I 
suppose it was the only name he had for it) gave 
the classic appellation of Amaxarion. 

The Aerooorinthus is grand from every aide. 
Otherwise, there is nothing striking in the ap~ 
proach to the modern town, exciting a view from 
a risittg ground within about a mile of it, from 
whence you look across the bay towards Sicyon. 
The tow»^i»small, but clean and neat, and has a 
prosperous-looking little bazaar, and a tolerable 
public-house, kept by one Nicolo Ejaligero, whom 
I found to have been a servant of my poor friend 
Major Longley's at Zante, and who showed me a 
formidable print of myself, which he was good 
enough to think worth keef»ng, but which was not 
sufficiently like for him to recognise me by it. 

Modern Corinth stands upon ground which may 
have been occtj^ied by part of the suburb of 
Ltechaeum, the northern port. But alas for the 
Propylaea (F^usanias, 1. ii. c 3), with the gilded 
cbaiiota of Phaeton and of the Sun, and tlie statues 
of Apollo, Mercury, Neptune, Diana, and Bellero* 
phon, from under whose horse's hoof a fountain 
sprang. Two fountains still there are ; one in the 
centre of the town, and one to the northward. The 
latter probably contains the water of the fountain 
Peireue, but whether it stands on the same spot, 
for it is a Turkish building, may be more doubtfoL 
The ancient city, before its destruction by Mum-* 
mius, and after its restoration by Julius Csesar, 
occupied the whole space at the foot of the Aero-* 
corinthus. Little now remains but seven colunms, 
four of the peristyle and three of the portico, if 
you count the column at the angle twice, and part 
of the architrave, of a large Doric temple. 
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The character of the shafb, their dispropor- 
tionate maasiveness, their rapid tapering from the 
ground to the root of the capital without any swell 
in the middle, and the plainness of the material of 
which they are composed (limestone coated with 
cement), show the building to have been of an age 
at all events anterior to that of Pericles. And 
here some of the irregularities of the Doric order, 
of which I have before spoken with reference to 
the Parthenon and Temple of Theseus, so toned 
down and harmonised in the best times of art as to 
be discoverable only by nice measurement, may be 
seen at once at the first glance. 

For example ; the difference of space in the 
intercolumniations. The distance between the 
corner column and the second of the peristyle is 
five feet ten inches. Between the second and the 
third as much as six feet three ; between the third 
and fourth about six feet four ; between the fourth 
and fifth about the same. And, probably, if more 
of the columns were standing, the latter space 
would prevail till as &r on the other side of the 
centre of the peristyle, and then the distance be- 
tween the columns diminish, as rapidly as between 
those which still stand, towards the further angle. 
The first intercolumniation between the comer and 
the second column of the portico is a little more 
than ^ve feet ten ; the next again six feet three. 
And this difference of spaces in this temple is suf- 
ficient to be clearly perceptible to the eye at more 
than a hundred yards. Was this designed to give 
greater strength to the angles at the base of the 
tympanum, to prevent the comers of the architrave 
being forced out by the weight? 

This ruin has been generally assumed to be that 
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of the temple of Diana ; but Colonel Leake shows, 
I think very satisfactorily, the greater probability 
of its being part of a much more ancient one — that 
of Minerva Chalinites. 

The view from the westernmost bastion of the 
Acrocorinthus, commanding an unbroken circle of 
horizon for a great distance round (the elevation is 
an artificial one, raised on the natural rock, and 
therefore this does not affect the principle which I 
mentioned, some way back, as having been laid down 
by Mr. Riddell, concerning mountains), is indeed 
magnificent. T was told that I saw the Acropolis 
of Athens. I never like to abate the pleasure a 
person takes in thinking he enables one to see 
things. So I did not dispute it. But it was not 
so. I saw, however, very distinctly, the Hymettian 
range. In truth, I believe Athens is masked be- 
hind Corydallus. This I did see ; and JBgina, 
and Parnes, and M^ara and Parnassus, and Mount 
Oneius, the place of the Isthmian games, and the 
-whole isthmus round to the northern gulf, with 
Lepanto on the one side, and Cyllene and the 
mountains of Arcadia on the other, and much 
nearer, on the shore, the site of the famous city of 
Sicyon. It seemed as if nearly all Greece was in 
view, below and around ; and humbled indeed did 
one feel in one's own estimation, after descending, 
to find one's-self jog-trotting across the flat in an 
Afta^dpiov to Loutrachi. 

A happy meeting again it was, next morning, 
with the hearty Mr. Crowe and his agreeable 
family at Patras. A pleasant day, at least the 
better part of one, I passed with them, and then re- 
embarked for Corfu, and bade adieu, I hope not for 
ever, to Greece. 
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Again^ for a couple of days, I enjoyed the kind 
welcome of Lord Seaton, and the society of my 
old friends there. Nor can I remember the two 
last visits to them without also calling to memory 
the joy I felt in seeing that people for whom I 
must ever feel so warm an interest, fully seosible 
of the beneficent character of the measures now in 
progress £>r restoring their financial and social 
condition. Steady, calm, accessible, and impartial, 
not a man of shallow mysteries or little devices, of 
cold heart, or ostentatious of the mere rank of 
office or authority, which any passionate or vain 
man may misuse for acts of private, oppression or 
publick injury, Lord Seaton is too just and wise to 
govern by force or by intrigue, where he can at- 
tach the fifiections of a sensitive and well disposed 
people by openness of conduct, firmness of pur^ 
pose, and a manifest and cordial desire to admi- 
liist^ the power of his own great country, as best 
be6ts her dignity, by identifying it with the pros- 
perity and happiness of the states placed under her 
ooiitroul. 

To restore the financial resources of those islands, 
burthened as he found them with the weight of an 
«normous deficit, an unrepaid loan, and a three 
years' arrear of contribution to England for the 
expenses of troops and fortifications, amounting in 
the whole to a sum nearly double the disposable 
surplus of revenue of a few years ago, is a work 
which no man can suddenly achieve. My poor 
friend, Stuart Mackenzie, during his short date of 
ofllice, and in the bad hei^th that sent him to his 
grave, had no opportunity to bring it under system. 
Lord Seaton has undertaken it by a severe but 
honourable and considerate occonomy, and some 
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admirably arranged machinery of finance, in which 
he has been well supported and assisted by the 
government at home. The first great boon, a most 
beneficial one, that he obtained was the apportion- 
meat of the contribution payable by the Ionian 
Islands for the expenses of protection, according 
to scale in correspondence with their annual re- 
venue, the maximum of chaise being the sum 
which before was fixed as its annual amount. 
Under this judicious and generous reduction of the 
principal demand upon their revenue, and the 
measures now in activity for the regulation of 
duties, the simplifying of the fiscal system, and 
encourag^ement of gen^nl industry, I hope and 
believe that a few years more will entitle Lord 
Seaton's government to the lasting gratitude of the 
people of the Ionian Islands. 

They are a good people ; and those who have 
known them are bound in justice to bear testimony 
to it Theirs is a jocund, careless, sanguine spirit^ 
open to strong and high impulses, but, like all that 
is naturally elastic, and capable of being drawn 
out and moulded into the finest forms, it may be 
easily, not kept down, but forced into bad and in- 
direct channels, by oppression. For three cen- 
turies these islands were subject to the most de- 
bauching and d^tading tyranny of any through- 
out the history of the world ; more corrupt and 
more corrupting &r than that of the Roman em- 
pire in its worst times — the Venetian. Slavery 
would not be the social curse it is, if the nature of 
man could come forth, after three hundred years, 
from under the shadow of Venetian rule, clad in 
all the bloom and bearing all the fruits of a healthy 
sunshine. Even to her last days, when all her 
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own strength and glory were in hopeless decay, 
until '' the nations entered the field and lopped her 
branches away/' Venice ceased not to cast her 
withering influence round over many colonies. 
Many an unsightly wreck of her old institutions is 
yet standing, to darken the undergrowth of better 
things, '<et trunco, non frondibus, efBcit um- 
bram." 

The Ionian people are distrustful at first, and 
suspicious of indirect motives : and strange indeed, 
afler so long enduring experience, if they were not. 
But they become frank with the conviction of 
frankness in others. Their intelligence being 
sharp, and their experience perfect, — endeavour to 
dissemble or deceive, and they are more than your 
match. And, if any heartless oppressor or low 
intriguer tell me he has been baffled at every turn 
by a restless spirit and untrustworthy professions, 
I answer, " You sowed bad seed where every seed 
sown will spring up luxuriantly and yield a hun- 
dredfold : but the evil fruit it bears is your own ; 
not the indigenous produce of a fine and grateful 
soil." 

I have said they are a good people. Is this a 
blind or careless partiality ? I will endeavour to 
show that it is not. The law of evidence in the 
Ionian courts was framed by the Venetians, and 
most astutely too, for the purpose of making it as 
difiScult as possible to bring a criminal to justice. 
The motive was clear. The Venetian Proveditore 
governed by bribery ; he suppressed all he wished 
to suppress by spy-craft ; by secret arrest, and ar- 
bitrary imprisonment. He punished all he wished 
to punish by the agency of hired bravoes. He 
wished not for efficient means of convicting guilt. 
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He wished the reverse ; to weaken the arm and 
hoodwink the eye of criminal justice, in order, if 
the cloak or the dagger should have £iiled, the 
hetter to protect and save his agent. By the law 
of evidence, the " partito offeso," the real pro- 
secutor, he who knows most, — perhaps, except the 
criminal, the only one who knows anything, — of 
the circumstances of the crime, is made inadmis- 
sible as a witness, on the prsetext that he may be 
influenced in the accusation by personal or family 
enmity. Where, therefore, the moral proo& of 
guilt are clearest, often the legal proofs are made 
the most difRcult to be attained. 

Again : the Ionian Islands afford abundant na- 
tural means to assist escape, and tempt to crime. 
Mountainous and thinly-peopled islands — all within 
fourteen miles — one, Leucadia, within wading dis- 
tance — of another kingdom. With all these great 
facilities and temptations to crime — offered by 
nature, and offered by law — during the two years 
and a half that I knew these islands there was a 
much lower average of crime, according to the 
number of the population (and the police were not 
inactive to report any case of suspicious death, or 
any other circumstance pointing to the probability 
of a crime having been committed), than in Eng- 
land during any two years and a half of which 
statistics b^r record. Do I admit that the Eng- 
lish are a bad people ? God forbid. How then 
can I escape the avowal that the lonians are a 
good people? And I know no one more ready 
to avow it than the just and dispassionate Lord 
Seaton. 

I here close the narrative of a tour to which I 
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shall, during all the rest of my life, look back with 
the most interesting recollections. 

I left Corfu on the 11th of May, in the govern- 
ment steam-packet, and reached MaJta on the 14th, 
after an absence of little more than five months. 



THE END. 



Ix)ixdon : IMnted by William Clowbs and Sows, Stamfard Straet. 
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